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The RIGID SHANK COUPLER—like the Elephant— 
has a magnificent Head but an inadequate Tail. 


THE SWIVEL BUTT COUPLER 
is mechanically designed at both ends. 


The life of a Coupler depends 
not only on its strength as a link 
under pull or as a column under 
buff, but on the sufficiency of the 
areas in contact. 


The Swivel Butt Coupler 
swings freely, and maintains full 
contact areas regardless of coupler 
angularity. The Pin functions 

only under pull, the shank 

loops carrying the entire load 
under buff. 


The rocking of the Rigid 
Shank on knife edge contacts 
wears Shank, Key and Draft 


Gear or Follower, and this 
means 


SLACK 


KNIFE EDGE CONTACTS FULL BEARING AREAS 


Slack is an expensive preventable evil and nearly 90% 
can be prevented by the use of the Swivel Butt Coupler. 
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aus" ‘Pie Renewals for 1948 


OUR 1948 tie renewal record may be—should be—in the 

making now. 

Look over your record of replacements during past years 
Then link it with present-day knowledge of tie grading, season- 
ing, treatment and preservatives. The specification of the 
A.R.E.A. stipulates what you have a right to expect—wood 
perfectly sound, properly seasoned and treated right, with high- 
grade creosote. 

Such ties are giving an average life of over twenty years and 
a renewal record of around 100 per mile. International ties com- 
ply in letter and spirit with the specifications of the A.R.E.A. 
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STANDARD SPECIFICATION TIES 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 


General Offices—Galveston, Texas 
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Balkite 


makes possible installations that save 
up to 90% of signal operation cost 


The Balkite Charger and the float- 
ing battery system are cutting 
signal operation costs. 

The usual experience wherever 
Balkite and floating batteries are 
installed is that the entire installa- 
tion pays for itself in about 3 years. 
After that the economies effected 
are pure saving. The savings are 
always large, and in some cases 
run as high as 90% of the former 
cost of power. 

This is the saving in power and 
labor cost alone. 

More important still is the sav- 
ings from modernization of signal 
systems, speeding up of service 
and of handling trains. In more 
than one case the use of modern 
signal equipment has eliminated 
the necessity of additional tracks. 

The reliability of Balkite has 
made floating battery installations 
common in recent years. Balkite 


has made the storage battery on 
floating charge not only the most 
economical, but the most reliable 
source of signal power. The suc- 
cess of the floating battery system 
of signal operation dates from the 
day the first Balkite signal charger 
was installed. Today 35,000 Bal- 
kites are in use on 101 railroads 
all over the world. 

The Balkite Charger does not 
deteriorate from use. The charging 
rate is constant.and remains so 
after years of service. The charger 
is sO simple any maintainer can 
understand it. Its operation is visi- 
ble and it can be inspected at a 
glance. 

In addition Balkite today makes 
the lowest priced charger in the 
railway signal field. 

Our engineers will be glad to 
give you figures of costs and sav- 
ings on any installation you specify. 


Manufactured by 


FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
CHICAGO, 
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Shop Methods on the Track 


In the “good old days” on the track, those days which 

appear so much better through the golden haze of 
romance than they did when the laborer met them face 
to face, there was a current saying that much of the 
work could be lightened if it could be taxen to the shops 
to be done by machinery. While this was a dream 
impossible of realization and popular only because of its 
absurdity, modern ingenuity has applied its talents to 
bringing the shop to the track and the scheduling of the 
machines in proper sequence is as much the duty of the 
maintenance engineer as is the routing of work for 
straight line production for those in charge of shop 
operations. The advance in the mechanization of track 
work is the one thing which has enabled the railways 

improve their roadways so materially in the last few 
years in the face of an industrial activity which has ab 
sorbed all surplus labor and in spite of the stringent 
restriction of immigration. These two factors have 
been nullified to a great extent, so far as track work 
s concerned, by the various machines which reduce the 
number of men necessary; it is not too much to say 
that without them the railways could neither have s« 
cured the men to do the work that has been done nor 


the means to pay for it if the men had been available 


Steam Hammers and Flow Meters 


V- {1RIOUS means of reducing the cost of power for 


shops and yards have been suggested in recent 
issues of the Railway Age. These included the purchase 
of power, the building of new power plants and ways 
and means for improving existing plants. It is equally 
important to check the manner in which the power is 
used. An example of the value of this practice is 
provided by a recent investigation made on the Boston 
& Maine. A flow meter was placed in a steam line 
which carried high pressure steam for the operation of 
a steam hammer and a small engine, the exhaust from 
each being carried into the low pressure steam line. The 
meter showed a flow of 2000 pounds of steam per hour 
when neither the hammer nor the engine were oper- 
ating. A check indicated that this was due to leakage 
through a worn valve in the hammer. When the ham- 
mer only was operating the total steam flow was 2600 
pounds, but the 2000-pound flow continued during the 
24 hours whether or not the hammer was in operation. 
Further investigation showed that steam hammers are 
often offenders, sometimes because of worn valves and 
sometimes because of a method of operation which 
includes the holding of the hammer in the raised posi- 
tion with the steam valve open. This illustration is 
one example of the many possible uses of the flow 
meter. It is conceivable that there may be instances in 
which the need for greater boiler or air compressor 
capacity may be obviated by the intelligent use of such 
a meter, 


Improvements in Freight Service 


HE establishment of 175-hour freight service be- 

tween Chicago and California points by the trans- 
continental lines was reported in the traffic news of the 
Railway Age of June 2. This is a reduction of 24 hours 
in the old schedule, giving eighth morning delivery from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and making 
possible eleventh morning delivery between New York 
and the California cities. This is merely another in- 
stance of the determination of the railways to improve 
their freight and passenger service wherever possible. 
The principal beneficiaries of this improvement in freight 
service will be the shippers. So far as the railways are 
concerned, the first effect will probably be some increase 
in operating expenses. As pointed out by W. B. Storey, 
president of the Santa Fe, in a newspaper statement, 
the trains on the faster schedule will have to run a little 
lighter in tonnage, resulting in more train miles and less 
revenue per train mile. On the other hand, faster serv- 
ice usually develops new business, and the improvement 
in the schedules between the East and the West should 
not be an exception to this rule. The railways have 
been commended in the past for rendering superlatively 
good transportation service. They are showing that even 
better performance can be accomplished. The benefits to 
shippers are unquestionable. The benefits to the rail- 
ways themselves are more doubtful. Fast service is ex- 
pensive, and it cannot be said that the shipping public 
or regulating authorities show a disposition to let the 
railways charge rates or earn net returns proportionate 
to quality of the service rendered 


The Cincinnati Operating 
Committee 


URING government operation ten important rail- 

way terminals in various parts of the country were 
under the control of operating committees. The member- 
ship of these committees consisted of local operating 
officers, who met periodically for the purpose of estab- 
lishing unity and co-operation among the railways enter- 
ing the terminal. It may be recalled that the work 
done by these committees ranged all the way from ex- 
cellent to negligible. However, that may be, nine of 
the ten committees were disbanded upon the expiration 
of federal control. For reasons outlined in an article 
appearing elsewhere in this issue, the tenth committee, 
the one at Cincinnati, did not disband. In fact, it has 
since largely increased the scope of its activities. The 
results obtained have amply justified its continuance. 
Last year, for example, 733 cars were transferred be- 
cause of bad order in the terminal, as compared with 
10,935 cars in 1923. In all, 1,769 exceptions on less- 
than-carload freight were cleared up. The problem 
of excessive smoke, which has been particularly acute 
in Cincinnati, was brought to a satisfactory solution 
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Many other benefits resulted, as outlined in the article, 
all attributable to the activities of this committee. These 
activities afford an excellent object lesson of the value 
of co-operation among railways, which is worthy of 
careful study on the part of operating executives of 
railways entering other large terminals. 


Roadway Expenditures 


5 indicated in statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
“+ Railway Economics and published in the issue of 
June 16, page 1392, the railways spent $26,594,000 less 
for capital improvements in the first three months of 
1928 than in the corresponding period last year. Of 
this decrease $4,264,000 was in roadway and structures 
accounts. An analysis of these figures shows that this 
decrease occurred in the “additional track” and “shop 
and engine house” accounts, which showed reductions 
of $5,401,000 and $2,977,000 respectively, or a combined 
reduction of $8,378,000. This decrease is due to the 
fact that the appropriations for all accounts carried 
Over incomplete from 1927 into 1928 aggregated only 
$323,692,000, as compared with $455,828,000 from 1926 
into 1927, for the new authorizations in the first three 
months of 1928 exceed those for the same period last 
year by $1,040,000. Even more important from the 
roadway standpoint, however, is the fact that the ex- 
penditures for roadway accounts other than additional 
tracks and shops and engine houses exceeded those for 
the first three months of 1927 by $4,114,000. Indicative 
of the trend in roadway expenditures is the fact that 
the amounts spent for heavier rail this year exceeded 
those of last year by $1,346,000 or 16 per cent and for 
additional ballast by $382,000 or 25 per cent. In other 
words, while the roads are completing many of the 
major construction projects authorized in 1926 and 
1927, they are strengthening and improving their tracks 
and structures on a more liberal basis than ever before. 
This tendency deserves special consideration for it is 
contributing very largely to the constant improvement 
in Operating performance. It is also being reflected in 
a reduction in maintenance of way expenditures, par- 
ticularly in the amount of labor required to maintain 
the tracks and structures to the desired standards. 


Preventing Derailments in 
Car Retarder Yards 


N yards equipped with car retarders, the switches are 

power-operated and controlled by the same men who 
handle the operation of the retarder. Although located 
in towers at central points, it is often difficult for the 
operator to judge the location of a rapidly-moving car 
with reference to a switch, and particularly in foggy 
weather or when cars are coming too close together, 
he may throw a switch under a car, and cause a de- 
railment that not only results in considerable damage but 
ties up yard operation. In an ordinary interlocking, 
such an accident is prevented by electric locks on the 
levers, controlled by track circuits which are shunted 
by a train or a car on the section of track including 
the switch. This protection has not been provided in 
the majority of yards equipped with retarders, for the 
fear that the use of track circuits would slow up the 
operation of the yard. This problem has been solved 


satisfactorily, however, in the New York Central yard 
at Selkirk, N. Y., where a special single-rail quick-act- 
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ing track circuit was installed. By this means the oper- 
ation of the yard is not slowed up, because the insulated 
joints for the track circuits are so placed as to permit 
a safe minimum headway between cuts of cars. Power- 
operated switches and car retarders should be installed 
to conform to the latest standards of safety and con- 
struction that have been developed for other signaling 
equipment. The track circuit, which is the fundamental 
protective feature of interlocking, can and should now 
be included in car retarder installations. 


Is Cost Accounting Impractical P 


T has been contended that detailed cost keeping by 

the railroads is not worth the expense which it en- 
tails. Those who take this position usually have in 
mind the motive which prompts a manufacturer to keep 
account of the cost of producing his product—that of 
determining a selling price that will insure a fair profit. 
To apply this principle to efforts to determine the fair- 
ness of the freight rate on any given commodity in- 
volves untold complications because of the many ele- 
ments of cost involved and the difficulty of isolating 
those proportions of all the elements which apply to the 
particular service performed. 

Those who offer this argument fail to take account of 
any other occasion for a detailed knowledge of costs. 
Granting that the railroads cannot hope to obtain the 
actual cost of each item of their finished product in the 
form of transportation service, they can at least make 
efforts to ascertain the unit costs of many items that 
enter into the conduct of their operations and there 
are good reasons why such costs would be of value. 
There never has been a time in railway history when 
more thought has been given to the use of new methods, 
improved materials and labor-saving equipment. But 
without critical cost studies it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to determine the merits of the various innovations 
proposed or introduced. 

By way of illustration, reference may be made to the 
growing practice of taking one track of a multiple-track 
line out of service to expedite the conduct of rail re- 
newal or ballasting operations. The officers of some 
roads have frowned on this system, contending that any 
saving in the cost of track work is offset by increased 
expenses in transportation due to delays to trains. De- 
tailed cost analyses should make it possible to determine 
the facts in any given case. 

Another objection to cost accounting is that any data, 
to be of value, must be available in more finely divided 
units than are now commonly obtained, and that to ef- 
fect a greater subdivision imposes an unfair burden on 
the foreman who is usually not qualified to carry out 
the accounting of labor charges that this would involve. 
That this obstacle is not insurmountable is demonstrated 
by the methods pursued by the Chesapeake & Ohio in 
its maintenance of way organization and the economies 
which have been secured through an analysis of the 
costs of doing work in different ways. The St. Louis- 
San Francisco has also found it of advantage to keep 
detailed accounts of the expense of renewing ties and 
other operations, while the Delaware & Hudson is keep- 
ing a record of the painting of its bridges and buildings, 
which not only insures a check on the performance of 
the gangs but also provides data that afford a measure 
of the service rendered by different makes of paint. 

Even with such examples before them, not a few rail- 
way mien contend that many operations are so complex 
as to defy a basic analysis of costs with anything short 
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of an excessive outlay. But what may be done when 
the inducement is sufficient is illustrated by the work 
done under the auspices of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee and the valuation forces of the individual 
roads in arriving at the elements of cost entering the 
single operation of track laying as outlined in the article 
by H. E. Hale on page 1383 of the Railway Age of June 
16. These findings are admittedly the result of enormous 
efforts entailing an expense that could not be justified 
in cost accounting for routine railway operations, but 
they show that such work as track laying, even with a 
great variety of variables, is capable of thorough anal- 
It would be unfortunate if some of the results 
of this work could not serve as the incentive and guide 
for a closer scrutiny of the elements of cost entering 
into the everyday work of the maintenance of railway 
tracks. 


ysis. 


Pensions—W hat Some 
Industries Are Doing 


NDUSTRIAL executives have been staggered as they 
| have come to realize the eventual great cost of pen- 
sion plans, many of which were entered into without 
first having had a careful survey and study made by 
competent experts. The seriousness of these costs has 
been explained and commented upon in recent editorials 
in these pages. 

In spite of these facts, which are now coming to be 
quite generally recognized, more and more industries are 
inaugurating pension plans. They must see concrete ad- 
vantages in such plans, or they would not go forward 
with them. What, if anything, are they doing to develop 
a more constructive handling of the problem? In the 
Railway Age of June 2, 1928, and again in the issue of 
June 16, 1928, the importance of the contractual feature 
was commented upon. One present tendency, which is 
quite evident and promises to reduce the burden on 
industry, and which at the same time almost automati- 
cally introduces the contractual feature, is the increasing 
popularity of the contributory plan, in which the em- 
ployees bear part of the cost of the pensions. 

A pension study now being made by the Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., indicates that of the pension 
plans in industrial, railroad, commercial and financial 
organizations, for which the date of inauguration is 
known, of those adopted prior to 1915 about 13 per cent 
were contributory; of those adopted between 1916 and 
1920, inclusive, about 16 per cent, and of those adopted 
between 1921 and 1925, inclusive, more than 25 per cent. 

‘The main reason why the costs of a pension plan 
should be borne jointly by the company and the em- 
ployees,” says J. C. Clark, “is that both receive benefits 
from it. Another important reason is that employees 
will have a greater appreciation of the pension plan if 
they are helping to pay the cost.’ 

It must not be assumed, however, that because of 
these advantages, as well as the tendency to encourage 
habits of thrift on the part of employees, there are not 
serious objections, at least on the part of some industrial 
managements, to some phases of the contributory type 
of pensions. If, for instance, the money contributed by 
the employer and the employees goes into a common 


fund, the employer enters into a contractual obligation 
and is forced to set aside certain funds from the business 
for the purpose of building up a pension reserve. 
also finds himself very 


He 


definitely committed to heavy 
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Then, 
too, a contributory system can hardly be effective unless 
participation on the part of the employees i is compulsory ; 

this introduces complications of various sorts as to the 
collection of payments, accounting, etc., and there is the 
possibility that such a plan may be regarded unfavorably 


obligations which mature in the distant future. 


by the workers. A contributory plan is often accom- 
panied by a demand for joint management ; em- 
ployers hesitate to enter into such an arrangement, al- 
though in the railway field there are now a number of 
examples of enthusiastic and hearty co-operation in joint 
projects of various The withdrawal of workers 
from the service necessitates a repayment to them of 
such amounts as they may have paid in, with a reason- 
able rate of interest; this, particularly where the labor 
turnover is high, adds greatly to the costs of admini- 
stration. Indeed, a joint enterprise of this sort makes 
necessary a much closer administratior of the pension 
plan, with frequent check-ups, thus considerably in- 
creasing the costs. 

Conant, in his book on “A Critical Analysis of Indus- 
trial Pension Plans,” closes his discussion of the con- 
tributory plan with these words: “Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, the contributory system, because of its 
recognition of contractual rights, the fact that in a large 
measure it meets the issue of deferred pay, and that it 
tends to place part of the responsibility for providing 
against superannuation upon the individual, is distinctly 
superior to an ordinary ‘discretionary’ system wherever it 
can be made practically operative. With certain classes 
of workers and under some conditions, however, the 
practical difficulties inherent in the contributory plan in 
the case of industrial establishments may be insuperable.” 

Edward S. Cowdrick, in his recent paper, “Pensions: 
A Problem of Management,” presented before the 
American Management Association, points out that there 
is apparently a tendency in the direction of separating 
the funds furnished by the employer from those con- 
tributed by the employees. There seems to be a sugges- 
tion in this of the possibility of a satisfactory solution 
of the pension problem m industry. Mr. Cowdrick’s 
point of view can best be.expressed by using his own 
words: “This arrangement, which may perhaps be 
designated as a co-operative pension to distinguish it 
from the older type of contributory plan, usually pro- 
vides that the employer shall pay a bare subsistence pen- 
sion at his own cost, either to all employees or only to 
those who participate in a separate annuity fund built 
up by their own contributions.. Under a plan of this 
kind the portion financed by the employees becomes in 
fact a savings fund from which the man who leaves the 
company ordinarily may withdraw his share, but out of 


some 


sorts. 


which he gets an annuity if he remains in the service 
until he reaches a prescribed age. Sometimes other 
benefits (for example, disability insurance) are com- 


bined with the pension arrangement. This type of co- 
operative pension pian is attracting wide attention among 
students of the subject, to some of whom it gives promise 
of pointing toward an ultimate solution of the whole 
pension problem. Even the most cautious of us must 
admit that the principle of using the employee's savings 
to help support his old age is sound. Whether any ex- 
isting plan of tying up these savings with a formal pen- 
sion will prove wholly ‘satisfactory is a question which 
cannot adequately be answered with the present short 
experience.” 

Some railroads have had considerable experience with 
the contributory plan in relief and hospital work. Might 
it not be advantageous to consider its application to the 


2 


pension plans: 
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“Helping Business” by 
Hurting the Railways 


N an editorial in the Railway Age for June 16,-:en- 

titled, “Competition and the Railways”, we empha- 
sized the constant pressure for reductions in rates to 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
railways themselves are subjected by the various terri- 
tories and communities, in their efforts to secure com- 
petitive advantages over each other, or to free them- 
selves from competitive disadvantages from which they 
believe themselves to be suffering. 

A minor incident that occurred recently in the Chi- 
cago office of the Railway Age illustrates what is in- 
cessantly going on. An employee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce called and asked a member of our 
staff to take an individual membership in this organi- 
zation. He was asked why this should be done, and re- 
plied that it was because the association was promoting 
the interests of Chicago. Asked to state specifically 
what the association was accomplishing for Chicago, he 
cited the “constructive work it had done in behalf of 
the development of a waterway from Chicago to the 
Gulf”. Being asked to give another example, he added 
that it had been instrumental in getting a reduction in 
freight rates to the southeast. 

The only reason he gave why the Chicago Association 
of Commerce should be supported was that it had been 
working effectively to reduce railway earnings in two 
different ways; first, by diverting traffic from them to 
a waterway, and, secondly, by reducing rates on traffic 
that could not move by water. The association includes 
in its membership both the railways and numerous com- 
panies which manufacture equipment and supplies to sell 
to the railways. Whatever reduces railway earnings 
is, of course, directly injurious both to the railways 
and to the railway equipment and supply industry, and 
vet this representative of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce saw no inconsistency in the use of the funds 
of the association for this purpose. No doubt the officers 
of the association had told him what arguments to use, 
and believed the attitude of business men to be such 
that furnishing them evidence that advantages were be- 
ing secured for Chicago at the expense of the railways 
would be most likely to induce them to join the asso- 
ciation 

Chicago boasts that it is the largest railroad center in 
the world. It owes its rapid growth in population and 
business largely to good railway service, favorable rail- 
way rates, and large expenditures by the railways in 
making purchases from Chicago business interests and 
paying wages to labor living in the Chicago district. Its 
business leaders would not regard any effort that tended 
to reduce the amount of business done by the Chicago 
manufacturing, commercial and financial interests, or 
the prices they could get, as good for Chicago. Why, 
then, do they regard as beneficial to Chicago efforts to 
divert traffic from the railways to waterways, and 
to reduce railway rates on freight moving into and out 
of Chicago? They constantly demand large expendi- 
tures by the railways in the Chicago district for electri- 
fication, for the construction of monumental passenger 
stations, for the elevation of tracks and other improve- 
ments. Why, then, do they constantly seek to reduce 


the earnings of the railways serving Chicago? 

We have not cited the attitude of the business interests 
of Chicago toward the railways because it is exceptional. 
We have cited it because it is typical. 


If it were ex- 
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ceptional it would not be so important. The future of 
the railways is in danger largely because this same atti- 
tude is assumed by the business interests in almost 
every territory and community. Everywhere business 
men profess that they want the railways to continue to 
render good service, and to earn a fair return in order 
that they can do so, yet at the same time oppose ad- 
vances and seek reductions of rates. In most instances 
if asked why they pursue this course, they will answer 
that they are discriminated against, and that all they 
want is to be put on a parity with their competitors. 
But it cannot be that every community and territory is 
discriminated against in the matter of rates. The plain 
fact is that back of all this pressure for reductions in 
rates is a desire on the part of the business interests re- 
sponsible for it to get reductions for themselves, re- 
gardless of the effect on railway earnings. Doubtless 
they charitably hope that territories and communities 
other than their own will have their rates maintained or 
advanced ; and that thus the railways will get a fair re- 
turn mainly at the expense of others. 

We often hear business men complain because of the 
alleged inconsistency and selfishness of labor leaders 
and railway employees in constantly seeking advances 
in wages, regardless of the effects on railway earnings. 
The plain fact is that most business men have no justi- 
fication for complaining about the course of labor lead- 
ers and railway employees in this respect, because their 
own course with respect to rates parallels perfectly the 
course of labor leaders and railway employees in regard 
to wages. 

It has repeatedly proved impossible for the railways 
successfully to resist this constant, powerful pressure 
for both advances in wages and reductions in rates. It 
proved so irresistable before the war that the railroad 
industry was brought to the verge of ruin. _ Railroad 
development was arrested and the country suffered 
enormous losses, owing to the resulting large and pro- 
longed shortages of transportation. The same kinds of 
pressure are now being applied as before, and with the 
same effect upon the returns earned by the railways. 
The average percentage of return earned on railway in- 
vestment in 1927 was the smallest since 1922, and thus 
far in 1928 it has been less than in 1927. In conse- 
quence, both investments in railway improvements and 
expenditures for maintenance are being reduced, just 
as they were in the years before the war. It will not 
be necessary for the tendencies now prevailing in the 
railway industry to prevail many years in order to make 
the general railway situation as bad as it was before the 
adoption of government operation. 

Is there no “enlightened selfishness” among the busi- 
ness men of the country regarding railway matters? 
There is plenty of selfishness, but is there any that is 
“enlightened”? It is just as essential to the welfare of 
the industry and commerce of the country that the rail- 
ways shall earn adequate net returns as it is for the wel- 
fare of the railways themselves. The railways are now 
rendering the best service in history. The attitude of 
business interests generally shows that they do not ap- 
preciate the value of this service, because, if they did, 
they would be willing to pay enough for it to insure a 
continuance of it. If they continue to show unwilling- 
ness to pay what they should for the kind of service 
they are now getting, they will probably in due time 
get only the kind of service for which they are willing 
to pay. And when that time comes no doubt they will 
be heard loudly complaining again about transportation 
conditions which they have done their best to create. 





L. & N. Completes Second 
Track on Kentucky Division 


Improvement is an important feature of 
program for better facilities for 
heavy coal traffic 





Above—South Portal of Tun 
mel No. 18. At the 
Right—A view of Tunnel No 
lf as Seen Through Tunnel 

1s Old Line on the 
Right 


N FEBRUARY 10, trains on the Kentucky 


division of the Louisville & Nashville com- 

menced operation over the last section of second 
track in the 13 miles between Conway, Ky., and Sinks, 
thereby marking the completion of contimuous double 
track for 255 miles between Harlan, Ky., in the South- 
eastern Kentucky coal fields, and Covington, Ky., on the 
Ohio river. This improvement embraced the building of 
second track and the revision of grades over 185 miles 
of the Kentucky division from Covington to Corbin 
and for 70 miles over the Cumberland Valley division 
from Corbin to Harlan, and comprises an important 
part of the general program for increasing traffic ca- 
pacity and reducing operating costs in the handling of 
the growing coal traffic originating in the Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Southeastern Kentucky fields which the 
Louisville & Nashville has carried on progressively 
since 1906. 

This article deals with the general program for the 
double tracking and grade revision on the Kentucky di- 
vision, which is the easterly of the two north and south 
trunk lines of that system and comprises the main 
through route from Cincinnati through Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Atlanta, Ga. It also gives a detailed account 
of those units of this project which have been carried 
out during the past four years. Improvements on the 
Cumberland Valley division, which joins the Kentucky 
division at Corbin, and on the Eastern Kentucky divi- 
sion, which connects with the Kentucky division at 
Richmond and Patio, were described in the Railway 
Age of March 8, 1924, page 537. The extent of the 
coal traffic handled by the Louisville & Nashville from 
the Eastern and Southeastern Kentucky coal fields, its 
growth and the manner in which it is handled, will be 
described in another article to appear in an early issue. 








General Characteristics 

The Kentucky division traverses the drainage basins 
of three important streams, in each of which the line 
has essentially different characteristics. In the most 
northerly of these, that of the Licking river, the line 
follows the water grade of the river and its south fork 
to Winchester, which is on the watershed between that 
stream and the Kentucky river, rising from Elevation 
525 at Covington, to Elevation 972 in a distance of 95 
miles. The country is a moderately rolling one which 
encouraged the adoption of light grades even in the 
days of light construction during which the line was 
built, with no continuous ascents in either direction 
more than four miles long. 

Between Winchester and Boone Gap, a distance of 38 
miles, the line traverses the drainage basin of the Ken- 
tucky river but, unlike the location in the valley of the 
Licking river, it lies across the general direction of the 
drainage, crossing the river itself at Ford, Mile 107, 
and one of its tributaries at Silver Creek, Mile 127. 
This location embraces marked changes in elevation, in- 
cluding a continuous descent from Winchester, at Ele- 
vation 972, to Mile 108 at Boonesboro, at Elevation 610, 
a distance of 11 miles; and an ascent to Elevation 1000 
at Mile 120 between Richmond and Fort Estill. Similar 
but less pronounced changes in elevation occur in the 
15 miles to Boone Gap, on the watershed between the 
Cumberland and Kentucky River valleys. This portion 
of the line embraces heavy curvature with grades in ex- 
cess of one per cent over considerable distances. 

The descent into the valley of the Cumberland river 
is effected by following the course of Roundstone creek 
for 20 miles from Elevation 1070 at Boone Gap, to 
the crossing of the Rockcastle river at Livingston at 
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Elevation 885, Throughout most of this distance the 
: light, but in the lower reaches of Roundstone 
in a crooked, narrow valley which the rail- 


crest ile 
road follows at the expense of heavy curvature and 
numerous tunnels, 

For a distance of six miles south of Livingston to 
Hazel Patch, the line lies in the valley of the Rock 
castle river and then makes an abrupt ascent of about 
300 ft. ix listance of about five miles to East Bern 
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The Kentucky, Eastern Kentucky and Cumberland Divisions 
of the Louisville & Nashville 


tadt in the foothills of the Cumberland mountains, 
which are traversed over a choppy grade line for the re- 
maining 21 miles to Corbin. The heaviest grade on this 
1; - > . ‘ Patch ; E : 
line is between Hazel Patch and East 
equivalent to 1.69 per cent compen- 


portion of the 


3ernstadt, being 
sated 


Had To Meet Needs of Coal Traffic 


With the rapid development of coal mining oper- 
itions in the Cumberland field during the early years 
of the present century and in the Eastern Kentucky 
fields, a decade later, the need for improvements de- 
signed to increase capacity and reduce operating costs 
bécame apparent and studies were made for the de- 
velopment of a program of second tracking and grade 
revision on the Kentucky division. These showed that 
ruling grades of 0.3 per cent against the northbound or 
loaded movement and 0.5 per cent against the south- 
bound movement could be obtained readily in the 95 
miles between the Ohio river and Winchester. How- 
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ever, in the distance of 90 miles between Winchester 
and Corbin, the problem of obtaining satisfactory grades 
was much more difficult. These investigations led 
eventually to the adoption of a ruling grade of 0.65 per 
cent against loaded movement and 0.85 per cent against 
southbound or empty return movement, and these es- 
tablished grades have been rigidly adhered to in the 
second-track work with three exceptions. Between 
Ophelia and Richmond, a distance of four miles, and 
between Hazel Patch and East Bernstadt, five miles, it 
was found that the cost of eliminating grades of 1 per 
cent and 1.69 per cent against southbound traffic cannot 
now be justified. Similarly, it was found that the cost 
of reducing the grade on the 10 miles of northbound 
ascent from the Kentucky river to Winchester was ma- 
terially in excess of the capitalized cost of helper serv- 
ice over this distance. But, whereas the helper service 
had formerly been necessary for the entire 58 miles 
from Livingston to Winchester, it is now confined to 
the 10-mile stretch of northbound grade from Ford to 
Winchester. 


First Work Between Corbin and Sinks 


As coal traffic was developed earlier in the Cumber- 
land field, the first step in the program for second ‘track 
embraced the 35 miles of line between Corbin and Sinks, 
which is the junction between the Kentucky division 
and the Lebanon line to Louisville. Started in 1906, 
the first section from Sinks to Livingston was com- 
pleted in February, 1907, and the section from Living- 
ston to Corbin in December, 1908. 

With the prospect of heavy coal traffic on the East- 
ern Kentucky division, work was undertaken in 1910 on 
the construction of a second track from Covington to 
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Piers for Bridge Over Roundstone Creek on New Double- 
Track Line North of Tunnel No. 18 


Paris, a distance of 78.7 miles and the construction of 
a modern classification yard at Decoursey (five miles 
south of Covington). This was followed in 1912 by 
the inception of second-track work between Paris and 
Winchester and as a result the portion of the line be- 
tween Covington and Winchester was completely double 
tracked in 1914. 

The remaining 54.7 miles of single track between 
Winchester and Sinks embraced a territory in which 
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second track construction was most difficult and expen- 
sive and where, with the growth of traffic, construction 
would introduce the greatest interference with oper- 
ation. This improvement was therefore deferred until 
1923 when the growth of the coal traffic between the 
Cumberland field and Decoursey yard had reached a 
point where the improvement became imperative. It 
was concluded that it would be advisable to undertake 
work over this entire district at once because of the 
interference with traffic. It was therefore decided to 
start work first on the 18.5 miles between Conway and 


Fort Estill because a considerable part of the work in 
this territory involved changes of location which could 
carried out without interference with traffic. Fur 
thermore, the revision of grades in this district had the 
effect of cutting the helper service from the 58 miles 
between Livingston and Winchester to the 10 miles 
from Ford to Winchester, and, with the improvements 
in operation to result from this, as well as from the use 
of double track over the distance from Conway to Fort 
Estill, the delays to trains incident to construction work 
on remaining portions of the line were of less conse- 


be 


quence. 
Difficult Tunnel Work at Boone Gap 


This unit of the work involved the construction of 


two pieces of double-track line independent of the old lo- 
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Map Showing Heavy Curvature and Tunnels in the Valley of Roundstone Creek 
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cation for distances of 3.7 and 5.1 miles respectively and 
changes of grade over the remaining part of the old 
alinement to a maximum of 12 ft. It also required the 
enlargement of a short tunnel at Berea for double track 
and the construction of a new tunnel 814 ft. long for 
a new northbound track at Boone Gap, about 200 ft. 
east of the tunnel for the old line, which was retained 
for the southbound track. The driving of this tunnel 
involved complications. The material encountered 
a soft blue shale that required careful timbering. The 
south approach to the tunnel embraced a cut requiring 


is 


the excavation of 138,000 cu. yd. of material, largely 
rock. Therefore, to avoid delaying the tunnelling oper 
ations until the cut could be taken out, it was necessary 
to drive the tunnel from the north or uphill end, which 
naturally introduced difficulties of drainage until the 
tunnel was holed through. The total excavation on 
this 18.7 miles of line amounted to three-quarters of a 
million cubic yards 

Shortly after the completion of this portion of the 
work in June, 1925, work was started on second track 
ing the 23.6 miles between Winchester and Fort Estill. 
With the exception of a 3,000-ft. change of line near 
Patio to eliminate some sharp reverse curves and the 
separation of the new and old lines at several tunnel 
locations and the crossing of the Kentucky river, this 
work was carried out by paralleling the existing track. 
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Looking South on New Northbound Track Toward Portal of Tunnel No. 16. 
for Southbound Track 


Old Line on the Right Was Retained 
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Grade revision was restricted to the smoothing cut of 
summits and dips between Riverside and Ophelia and to 
the southbound adverse grade between Rich- 
wrt Estill Junction. The principal features 


reducing 


~ 


mond and I< 


of the construction work were the driving of three 
single-track tunnels parallel to existing tunnels, the 


“daylighting” of two tunnels for double track, the con- 
stl detour to eliminate one of the old 
tunnels, and a new bridge for second track across the 
This of the work was com- 


1927, 


ruction of a snort 


Kent ky vel section 


pl ted in M iy, 











How the Arch Timbering of the Double-Track Tunnels Was 
Supported Without the Use of Side-Wall Timbering 


Last Section Between Conway and Sinks 


[he last section of the line to be double-tracked, 
namely that between Conway and Sinks, upon which 
work was started on September 27, 1927, embraced 
13 miles of line but it embodied many interest- 
This portion of the line lies for its entire 


only 


ing features 


length in the valley of Roundstone creek which has 
gently sloping sides, one-half mile or more apart in 
the vicinity of Conway, but changes its characteristics 
a few miles further south to that of a steep-sided 
canyon with walls from 50 to 200 ft. high which in 
) Futhermore, 


some places are only 400 to 500 ft. apart. 
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and one-half miles south of Conway where a change 
of line for double track was made for a distance of 
3,600 ft. to replace two 6-deg. and one 4-deg. curves 
with one curve of 1 deg. and one curve of 2 deg. with 
a reduction of 65 deg. in central angle. This change 
involved a cut 70 ft. deep which called for 88,000 cu. 
yd. of excavation but involved overbreaks that resulted 
in a total yardage of 155,500 cu. yd. 

A relocation for a new double-track line 6,800 ft. 
long eliminated old Tunnels 12 and 13 and also effected 
a marked improvement in the alinement. Tunnel 12 
was replaced by a new tunnel 650 ft. long for double 
track while Tunnel 13 was replaced by a 70-ft. cut in- 
volving 52,000 cu. yd. of rock excavation. Track centers 
were spread for a distance of a mile at another place 
to permit the driving of new Tunnels 14 and 15 and 
the building of three bridges for second track along- 
side the tunnels and bridges in the original line. 

At two points relocations were undertaken to im- 
prove the alinement, one of which is for second track 
only and involved the construction of a new tunnel 
parallel to the old one while the other involved 8,000 
ft. of new double-track line on an independent location. 
This relocation replaced Tunnel 17 by an open cut 
and Tunnel 18 by a double-track tunnel 567 ft. shorter 
than the old single-track tunnel. This change resulted 
in an improvement in alinement at the expense of two 
additional crossings of Roundstone creek, one of which 
was built for three tracks to accommodate a passing 
track. Both of these line changes involved channel 
changes, one requiring 25,000 cu. yd. and the other 
55,000 cu. yd. of excavation. 


Care Exercised to Safeguard Operated Line 


Between Tunnel 18 and Sinks it was necessary to 
widen a side-hill cut 2,700 ft. long which involved the 
taking out of a slab of rock having a maximum thick- 
ness of 15 ft. and a height of 10 to 70 ft., in such a 
way as to avoid rock falls that would block the operated 
track or interfere with train movements. This obviously 
required extreme care in shooting. Holes 8 ft. center 
to center were drilled along the slope of the cut to 
ditch level and loaded with 12 sticks of explosive per 
hole at the bottom and six sticks at one or two points 
above, depending upon the depth. Horizontal holes 
were also driven in from the track level, providing about 
six holes from the face for one hole drilled from the 
top, these horizontal holes being loaded with about six 
sticks each. In some cases also, holes were drilled in 
from the shovel face. In shooting, the bottom holes 
were fired direct with first-delay retarders on the back 
holes, and in no case was more than 8 to 16 ft. of rock, 


(measured in the direction of track) shot down at 
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Profile of the Northern Half of the Kentucky Division 


it follows an exceedingly winding course, in one place 
making two complete 180 deg. reversals of direction 
that required three bridges and two tunnels for the 
railroad in a distance of 1,800 ft. In fact, the old 
line had seven tunnels in a distance of 6 miles. 

For the first six miles the second track was built 
parallel to the old track except at a point about one 


one time. Care in handling the shots made it possible 
to reduce train delays on account of rock falls to a 
minimum, but the precaution was always taken to cover 
the rails of the operated track with ties or timbers to 
avoid injury from falling rock. 

The rock encountered in the cuts and tunnels is of 
sedimentary origin with horizontal stratification. This 
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included limestone, sandstone and shale and, except in 
Tunnel 16, the material is of a nature that arches 
safely for a single-track tunnel. In Tunnel 16 as well 
as in the double-track Tunnels 12 and 18, it was found 
necessary to provide timbering and install concrete 
lining. In the cases of Tunnels 12 and 18 it was not 
necessary to timber the walls or support the arches on 
posts. Instead, the tunnel arches were taken out large 
enough so that the plates for the arch sets could be 
supported on shelves cut back at the tops of the tunnel 
This is well illustrated in one of the photo- 


side walls 


graphs. 
All Tunnels Have Concrete Floors 
In accordance with practice on the Louisville & 
Nashville, all of the tunnels were provided with con- 
crete floors having a minimum thickness of 8 in. This 





New Bridge Over Roundstone Creek and Double Track 
Cut Which Replace Old Line and Tunnel No. 13, Left 


practice, together with the laying of rails through tun- 
nels in 66-ft. lengths, have well justified their cost in 
the form of reduced track maintenance. 

Tunnels were all driven by the full top heading 
method, using 8-ft. steels in the drills and pulling about 
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arch centers. By means of a gasoline locomotive these 
platform cars were hauled between the tunnel and a 
mixer plant where the concrete buckets were filled, a 
three-rail track being provided so that standard flat 
cars could be handled by a narrow-gage locomotive. 





Type of Concrete Plant and Platform Car Used in Lining 
Tunnels—Note Three-Rail Track for Use of 
Gasoline Locomotive 


The second track construction was divided between 
contract and company forces in accordance with the 
policy of the Louisville & Nashville to do with its own 
forces all grading and bridge work that interf. res with 
train operation or introduces possibility of any hazard 
to train movements. Rinehart & Dennis of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., had the contract for the work between Con- 
way and Sinks except for Tunnel 18 which was driven 
by W. ]. Sparks of Mt. Vernon, Ky. Boxley Brothers, 
Orange, Va., had the work between Ft. Estill and 
Patio. All grading by the contractors was handled 
with narrow-gage cars but the company work, being 
done in close quarters, was handled in standard-gage 
cars on the operated line. 

The 54.7 miles of second track and grade revision 
work between Patio and Sinks, which was carried on 
between 1923 and 1928, involved a total expenditure 
of approximately $8,000,000, required the excavation 
us mS SSS 


Profile of the Southern Half of the Kentucky Division 


/ ft. to the shot. The heading muck was dumped over 
the bench and removed with the bench muck by an 
air-operated shovel. Holes for moving the bench were 
drilled vertically at a spacing of three feet in each 
direction. In lining the tunnel, use was made of a 
staging erected on a flat car at a sufficient height so 
that buckets supported on it could be dumped directly 
into the side fall forms and afford a convenient work- 
ing elevation for the men shoveling concrete on the 


of 2,350,000 cu. yd. in the grading operations and the 
placing of 75,708 cu. yd. of concrete in bridges and 


tunnel linings. Nine new tunnels aggregating 5,360 
ft. in length were constructed and 7 tunnels aggregat- 
ing 3,869 ft. were eliminated. The work has been 
carried out under the supervision of W. H. Courtenay, 
chief engineer and G. R. Smiley, chief engineer of 
construction. J. B. Cochran was resident engineer of 
the work between Conway and Sinks. 








How ConsolidationsAftectMovement 
ot ‘Traffic’ 


Every railway constantly seeks the “long haul” and 
affiliation or combination with railways 
that will increase its business 
Part II 
By Dr. Julius Grodinsky 


University of Pennsylvania 


O a lay inquirer, one who is outside the select 

circle of railroad officialdom, it is astonishing to 

observe the certainty with which traffic diversion 
from one line to another follows the acquisition of one 
line by the other. The originating road directs more 
traffic to the connection that now controls it, and less 
to the others. 

Inquiry must therefore be made into the 
which contribute to the diversion of traffic from one 
through route to another merely because of a change in 
the corporate affiliations of the roads concerned. The 
vapidity with which traffic can be diverted as a result of 
ement in the control of properties is well il 
lustrated by the temporary acquisition of stock control 
in the St. Louis Southwestern by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacifi The latter originates considerable 
lumber and oil traffic on its lines in southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana, which is destined for points 
beyond St. Louis. The lines of the Island in 
this territory, however, terminate at Memphis. There 
is no physical connection between the and west 


forces 


1 reali 


Re ck 


east 


lines of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, radiating 
from St. Louis and Memphis, short of El Reno, Okla- 
homa; and traffic from its Arkansas and Louisiana 


lines cannot be routed via that point on account of the 
long-and-short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The Rock Island is thus compelled to deliver 
St. Louis-bound traffic at Memphis to other lines for 
transportation northward; primarily to the Illinois 
Central and the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

The St. Louis Southwestern operates a short line 
from southern Arkansas to St. Louis and interchanges 
physically with the Rock Island at Brinkley and 
Fordyce, Arkansas. Within two months after the 
latter acquired control of the former in the spring of 
1925, it had already arranged to divert to the St. Louis 
at Fordyce and Brinkley traffic which 
handled through the Memphis gateway 

Che chief traffic official of the St 
IScO, in a statement made less than one 
acquisition, asserted that his road felt 


Southwestern 
it had formerly 
via other lines 
Louis-San Fran 


year after this 


the effect of the change in control; and that the road 
knew that the traffic was being taken away from it. 
“And,” he continued, “good sense tells us that possibly 
that would be the case if we had control. We would 


work to that same end. Now, these kinds of influences 
would work directly as between the Frisco and the Cot- 
ton Belt.” 
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1 f mpetition for traffic upon the attitude of 

t way fleers toward plans for consolidations. The preceding article 
was tt ige of June 23, 1928 Eprror 


Consolidations and Diversions of Traffic 

The community of interest effected between the St. 
Louis-San Francisco and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific will tend to redivert the latter’s traffic from 
its Arkansas and Louisiana lines to the former’s route 
from Memphis to St. Louis. The management of the 
St. Louis Southwestern would not be surprised at such 
a result. Its traffic manager stated recently, “I don’t 
recall any business that the Rock Island delivers to 
us that could not be delivered to the Frisco equally 
well, thus giving their system line a full haul.” And 
the St. Louis-San Francisco expects this diversion; for 
its chief traffic official asserted in the spring of 1927, 
that, “A large proportion of this (Rock Island) traffic 
could undoubtedly be controlled by the Frisco from 
Memphis to Thebes and East St. Louis.” 

In examining into the forces which enable the origi- 
nating road to control the routing of traffic, the attitude 
of the shipper must be considered. Assuming that 
rates are the same over all routes, a shipper will route 
traffic over that line which affords him the best service 
(aside, of course, from any considerations of personal 
favoritism). Excellent service comprehends such things 
as time required for delivery, safety of goods in transit, 
promptness in settling claims and tracing shipments, 
and frequency and reliability in train service. If the 
shipper is satisfied along these lines, he cares little over 
what particular routes his shipment moves. It has been 
well said by high railroad authority that “so long as 
the quality of service is maintained, the question of 
routing should not be of material interest to the ship- 

r. 

This is the crux of the situation. Every road en- 
deavors to furnish the best type of service it can. It 
employs a staff of salesmen to solicit the shippers’ 
business and to explain the advantages of shipping 
over its road. One road makes prompter delivery be- 
tween selected points; another affords superior transit 
privileges; and yet another performs free switching 
services. These armies of salesmen are backed up by 
well-conceived traffic policies that are worked out by 
the executive traffic officials. 

In this competitive struggle the home road is 
ordinarily successful in capturing the business. It suc- 
ceeds because it can supply the best service; primarily, 
because it is the home road. The immense power en- 
joyed by the initial carrier in obtaining a shipment for 
its long haul is but little understood. Its resultant 
ability to divert large volumes of traffic from one con- 
nection to another, thus changing established trade 
routes and channels of commerce, cannot be ascribed to 
artificial factors. It is the result of the working of 
sound business principles. 
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Advantages of the Originating Carrier 


The primary advantage of the originating carrier is 
due to its proximity to the shipper. Its representatives 
are constantly accessible to him; and they are usually 
thoroughly known to him, as well. It furnishes him 
with his industrial sidings; it delivers his carloads on 
its team tracks, and it stores his less than car-load 
shipments in its transfer house. If the shipper wants 
any cars he is obliged to call on the initial line; and if 
1e wants spotting privileges, this line must perform 
he work. In industries long established on the road, 
the physical layout of the plant is frequently adjusted 
to the physical plant of the carrier. 

The size or financial strength of the home lines from 
this viewpoint are not important. As home lines, they 
have it in their power (assuming reasonably good 
management) to afford a superior grade of service 
The strategic position occupied by large shippers at 
important industrial and commercial centres may ob- 
scure the vital underlying situation. They may 
to hold the whip hand, and they are not influenced by 
lominant trunk than whom in many 
cases they are financially stronger. So complete is 
this control over traffic routing by large shippers, that 
they frequently allocate their tonnage arbitrarily be- 
tween various railroads. The larger the shipper, the 
more likely is this practice to be followed; assuming 
rvice afforded by all roads is substantially 
But the process of consolidation disturbs 
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that the s¢ 
the same. 
this very equilibrium of equality in service. 

For the acquisition of one road by another resu 
the establishment of a superior standard of service over 
the route formed by and with the acquiring road; and 
of an inferior grade of service to a greater or lesser 
degree by and with a route formed with a road which 
competes with the acquiring road. The discrimination 
in service does not always develop immediately. The 
traffic policies initiated by the new management, do, 
concentrate the flow of traffic over 
Even the most power 


Its in 


however, tend to 
the line of the proprietary road. 
ful shippers cannot retard the evolution of these forces; 
and when convinced of the superiority of service over 
the new route, will divert their business accordingly 

Outwardly, the traffic relations of the acquired road 
with its connections appear to remain unchanged. The 
rates are the same; the through rates are the same; the 
divisions remain unchanged. Apparently, the ship 
per’s legal right to route his traffic remains undisturbed. 
He can, if he so chooses, send his traffic over any one 
of the numerous connections available. 
later, the individual shipper will find it to his ad- 
vantage to route over the road which has acquired the 
property to which he delivers his freight, and from 
which he receives it; the road which he must call 
upon for extra cars in time of emergency; the road 
which will spot his car just at that particular point 
on his private siding which will best facilitate his load- 
ing and unloading ; the road to which he will be obliged 
to appeal for a new transit privilege to aid him in 
competing in far-off markets. The right to designate 
the routing, as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
stated recently, is exercised by the shipper only in ex- 
ceptional cases, the matter of routes being subordinate 


But sooner or 


to service. 

The power of the originating road, in brief, to af- 
ford better service over its route and connections, than 
that afforded over any other, lies at the heart of these 
traffic diversions. 

Aside from personal favoritism, railroad competition 
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nowadays is almost entirely. service competition. Now 
that the regulatory commission controls both minimum 
and maximum rates it is highly improbable that any 
serious rate competition could ever develop. The con- 
stituent elements of service competition have been well 
stated as follows: 
“(a) despatch, or time required for getting goods 
to destination; (b) f transit; 
(c)promptness in settlement of claims, when lost 
or damaged, and absence of narrow technicalities 
in the process of adjusting claims; (d) frequency 
and reliability of the train service; (e) carrier’s 
special equipment for handling such commodities as 
livestock and [ 
special attention to certain types of traffic; (g) 
carrier’s willingness to trace shipments or keep 
shipper informed of the movement of important 
shipments; (h) carrier’s willingness to support 
shipper’s desire for change in rates, rules, or 
classification; (i) situation of the carrier’s line. 
to avoid congested districts, or to constitute an 
alternative route in times of traffic embargoes. 
Shippers also aim to favor with a long haul the 
carrier which does their intra plant switching.” 


safety of goods in 


erishable articles; (f) carrier’s 
| 


Perhaps the most important aspect of railroad service 
is the time required to move a shipment from point of 
origin to point of destination. This is particularly so 
under modern conditions of distribution. Few mer- 
chants today buy in anticipation of future demand. 
[hey buy only as needed. They rush their orders from 
manufacturers. Expedited and efficient transportation 
service is imperative in such a scheme of distribution. 


A Five-Road Route 


The organization required to produce the required 
high class train service is extremely complex. It re- 
quires a superior degree of coordination between the 
lines that form the through route; between the originat- 
ing road and the shipper; and between the delivering 
road and the consignee. The various details, particu- 
larly on preference service, the time of departure, the 
time of arrival, the exact hour of interchange with con- 
nections, the adjustment of switching service to train 
schedules, the nice observance of reconsignment instruc- 
tions, etc., can be perfected only through long and con- 
tinuous experience. A failure of one hour in a schedule 
can destroy entirely the usefulness of an established 
traffic route. A route composed of five roads—the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Northern Ohio, and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
tial volume of business between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 
It competes successfully with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central System, and a 
route composed of the Pittsburgh & Lake Ene, Pitts 
burgh & West Virginia, Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
Wabash. The line route train service 
about thirteen hours quicker than its closest rival. It 
is fairly obvious, therefore, that all the five participating 
carriers must work harmoniously; or else they all lose 
the business. A delay in switching out a load at a 
small point in Ohio by the Wheeling & Lake Erie re- 
cently caused a delay of from 17 to 22 hours on a 
Pittsburgh-St. Louis shipment. As a consequence of 
the switching trouble, connections with the Northern 
Ohio were missed; and the latter in turn, missing con- 
nections with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, was 
obliged to hold its train over all night. 

This five line route, over which a large volume of 


secures a substan- 


five affords a 





can thus exist only if all the 
participating carriers work in close unison. If any con- 


ves 


sequi lelay occurs, the route is impaired through 
the slowing up of train service. The traffic salesmen of 
the one-line route, which controls the shipment from 


origin to tination, will immediately solicit the shippers, 


and point out the disadvantages of a five line route de- 
pendent for its efficiency upon an absolute unity of 
harmony an five separate managements. They will 
contrast tl litions with the assurance of superior 
train service afforded by the one-line route of the Bal 
t e & O e Pennsylvania, as the case may 
be 

Che recent joint acquisition, subject to approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, of the Wheel 
ing & Lake E1 yy the Baltimore & Ohio, the New 
y Central, and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 


emphasize the bearing of train service 


upon railroad consolidation. The Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia is vitally interested in the perpetuation of the 


g through route of which the Wheeling & Lake 
Indeed, a good part of its 
reasing prosperity is due to the business made pos 
ble by the formation of this route in 1923. In 1926, 
70 per cent of the freight revenue of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia was derived from through business 
interchanged th the Wheeling & Lake Erie—busi- 
was competitive with either the Baltimore & 
New Yi Central, or Pennsylvania. It be- 
lieves that part of this interchange will be lost if the 
trunk line control of the Wheeling be consummated 
[t is doubtful whether the trunk lines can formally de- 
route, or cancel existing joint rates. 
Commerce Commission may, as it has 
done frequently, condition its approval of the proposed 
acquisition upon the maintenance of present 
divisions and service. But experience indicates that a 
regulatory body cannot act as a permanent detective 
organization to enforce with great punctilio an ab- 
solute equality of service by the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
with all its connections. — 
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The Fight for Wheeling & Lake Erie 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia has, therefore, 
bought heavily into the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
it has paid a heavy price for the comparatively small 
obtained. It has made strong repre- 
sentations against the proposals of the trunk lines to hold 
directorships on the Wheeling & Lake Erie. It has even 


interest it has 


gone a step further and raised a question as far-reach 
ing as any in the entire field of railroad consolidation 
As a min terest in the property, it has petitioned 
for approv » acquire a control under Section 2, 
paragraph (he Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1 the proposed acquisition of the Missouri-Kansas- 
l'exas by the Kansas City Southern raised the question 
of the legal acquiring control of a carrier prior 


ive its 


to its approval. Will it, on the other hand, g 


! 
acquisition of control 


appro of a road by 
another wl is only a minority interest and under 
( 5 h render it improbable that it can ef- 
king control? This fundamental is- 
Sut | by the application of the Pittsburgh 
& West \ 1 for permission to acquire control of 
the Whe & Lake Erie. 

The fort n brief, is fearful that the trunk line 
owners the latter will result in a decided im- 
pair tandard of service over the Wheeling 
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& Lake Erie. This will tend to destroy the efficiency 
of the present route of which the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie form an in- 
tegral part. 

Whether this result will follow is open to question. 
There may be countervailing considerations which may 
make such a course of action on the part of the trunk 
lines unwise. The maintenance and improvement of the 
high standard of the Wheeling & Lake Erie service 
would be good business if a contrary policy would re 
sult in the increase of the competitive strength of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. But the important point to 
observe is that as owners of the acquired line they have 
the power of slowing up 
its train service, so as to oblige the shippers in their 
own forward their over the 
proprietary lines. 


if they choose to exercise it 


interests to business 


Whether the trunk lines would in actual practice 
slow up the Wheeling service depends in part upon 
their competitive strength against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. If they could successfully divert the traffic 
formerly moving over the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
to their own lines, and thus obtain the revenue on the 
entire haul instead of on a portion of it, it would ap- 
pear to be in their interest to do so. But they would 
obviously maintain the status quo, if the result of the 
contrary policy would be the diversion of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia traffic to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Hard-headed business strategy would de- 
cide the problem. The through trunk lines, however, 
control the situation. They can increase or decrease 
the standard of service over the originating road in 
accordance with their own business needs. 

The standard of train service, in short, is an im- 
portant consideration in determining the shipper’s 
choice of routes. And the originating carrier, ordinari- 
ly, enjoys the power (and in the absence of any more 
powerful balancing considerations usually exercises it) 
of affording superior train service to those who ship 
via those lines and connections which yield it the best 
revenue. 

Speed in the movement of trains does not spell the 
whole story of efficient railroad service. Elaborate 
terminal facilities must be provided to collect, dis- 
tribute and warehouse freight. Team tracks, private 
tracks, and sidetracks; car floats and lighters; coal and 
iron ore docks ; warehouses and elevators are only some 
of the many that may be mentioned. These are in almost 
all cases furnished by the originating carrier; and it 
usually invests large amounts of fixed capital in their 
provision. It is therefore not unreasonable to anticipate 
that it will exploit their use in the solicitation of traffic 
for movement over those routes which afford it the best 
revenue. 

The schemes that may be adopted to enable the 
originating road to obtain the lion’s share of the long 
haul traffic cannot be dogmatically classified. At al- 
most every point in the rendition of modern railroad 
service opportunities exist. Switching regulations, 
transit services, reconsignment privileges, car supply 
provisions, are only some of the items that are used in 
pursuance of. well-defined traffic policies initiated by 
originating Carriers. 

Dynamic Forces and the Consolidation Law 

These traffic factors—the real, driving dynamic forces 
behind the consolidation movement—are not adequately 
reflected by the present law on consolidation. The Act 


of 1920 has set up a distinction between different forms 
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of corporate unions. It has distinguished mere acquisi- 
tions of partial control from complete unity of proprie- 
tary interests effected by the transfer of fee title to 
one company. Acquisitions so-called, involving con- 
trol of one road by another through majority stock 
ownership, lease, or operating contract, can be approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission upon a find- 
ing of public interest. Complete mergers are at pres- 
ent illegal; they can be sanctioned only in the light of 
a complete and all-embracing plan for consolidation of 
all roads to be promulgated by the federal regulatory 
body. It was believed that an identity of interests 
achieved through lease or share control represented only 
a partial measure of ownership and that such temporary 
and incomplete union:, should be permitted pending the 
determination of the ultimate destiny of the respective 
properties within the permanent grouping. It was as- 
sumed, apparently, that should the public interest, as 
viewed by the governmental body, require assignment of 
specific carriers to another grouping, it could be easily 
accomplished. 
this distinction between complete con- 
incomplete acquisitions is difficult 
indeed, some advantages of 
mergers over acquisitions. Relatively minor economies 
may be realized. New capital can be borrowed on 
slightly better The investment market, for ex- 
ample, has developed a strong prejudice in favor of 
obligations secured by fee mortgage. A first mortgage 
on property held in fee ownership represents an ideal 
which in the railroad field is rarely realized. Other 
conditions remaining equal, a bond thus secured com- 
mands a better price than one secured by a lien on 
a leasehold, or on shares representing voting control. 
Roads therefore go to great lengths to simplify their 
corporate structure. The extraordinary measures 
adopted by the New York Central in 1913, to acquire 
clear title to some of its subsidiaries in order to obtain 
an acceptable lien for its open mortgage about to be 
executed, furnishes an excellent example of the point 
in mind. 

Through a complete consolidation, therefore, econo- 
mies may be enjoyed which may not be available in an 
incomplete consolidation. That, however, is beside the 
point. The consideration of these angles misses the 
chief point in the consolidation movement. These are 
not the dynamic forces. It is probable that railroad 
executives would spend but a trifle of the time and 
energy required were those economies the only factors 
at stake. Prominent officials, such as Charles H. Mark- 
ham of the Illinois Central, Robert S. Lovett of the 
Union Pacific, and others, have publicly stated that 
little economy could be expected from railroad con- 
solidation. The late Senator Cummins, who devoted 
a good part of his life to the consideration of railroad 
problems, expressed similar views. He stated re 
peatedly that his chief interest in consolidation lay in 
the solution of the weak road problem—another illusion 
which has been blasted by the chill wind of continuous 
experience. 
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terms. 


The railroads desire to acquire other properties be 
cause they want their traffic. If they can obtain this 
business at a low through the inauguration of 
economies, so much the better. But it is the business 
they are after primarily ; the economies will take care of 
themselves. The basic idea underlying the consolida 
tion movement is, therefore, a traffic problem, not finan 
cial; not operating; and not one, directly and neces 
sarily, calculated to preserve the so-called weak roads 
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“Railroad Men Know What They Are About” 


That railroad men know what they are about, that 
acquisitions of carriers—incomplete consolidations—per- 
mitted by law subject to governmental approval have 
been successful, and that acquiring roads have obtained 
increased business from acquired roads is evident from 
the experience of the past three years. It is difficult 
to measure accurately the scope of this traffic diversion, 
and it is equally difficult to differentiate that part of the 
increased traffic occasioned by normal growth of the 
territory served, from that occasioned by influences 
arising from the change in ownership of the acquired 
road. Publication of the traffic data necessary for an 
inquiry into this problem is not required by law and 
resort must be had to fugitive primarily, al 
though not exclusively, consisting of testimony taken, 
exhibits submitted, and briefs filed in formal acquisition 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

That traffic diversion from the acquired to the acquir 
ing line does take place can be accepted as a truism 
Every change in ownership necessarily and inevitably 
results in a realinement of traffic movements. This 
diversion takes place under the full sanction of the 
law. No routes, nor divisions are changed; or, 
to put it more accurately, need be changed. The simple 
truth is that the route formed by and with the acquired 
and the acquiring line, affords superior service over 
any other, and therefore gets the business. The main 
issue, therefore, is simply this: the line originating 
traffic has it in its power, primarily through its ability 
to furnish high-class service, to obtain the controlling 
share of traffic for movement over that route which 
yields it the maximum haul, and the largest revenue. 
And roads acquire other properties largely in the an- 
ticipation of these results. The acquiring road full 
well realizes that eventually it will obtain the long haul 
and maximum revenue on the traffic of the acquired 
carrier. 

It may be that complete merger may accentuate this 
process; that a system completely unified in ownership 
may obtain a greater share of traffic than one unified 
in operation and management only. Perhaps so, but, 
in any event, a sufficient volume of traffic can be di- 
verted to make acquisitions, on fairly reasonable terms, 
highly profitable. 
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A Gage for Accurately 


Measuring Rail Batter 


N instrument for 


measuring accurately and quick- 
ly the amount of batter of rail ends has been 
developed by H. H. Morgan, manager of the 
rail and fastenings department of the Robert W. Hunt 


Side View of Hunt Rail Batter Gage 


Company, Chicago The device consists essentially of 
a steel straight edge, 18 in. long and % in. wide on the 


base, with an automatic dial indicator showing vari- 
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ations to 1/1000 in. The dial is at one end of the 
straight edge and irfdicator is actuated by a metal point 
which rests upon tie rail, following the top of the rail 
as the straight edge is moved along and thus, through 
the dial readings, providing a complete profile of the 
batter. 

In operation, the gage is set on the top of the rail 
with the dial end toward the joint and about 6 in. from 
the end of the rail, and the dial is turned until the ar- 
row indicator registers zero. The straight edge is then 
moved toward the joint, two pointed attachments on its 
side being ™% in. in advance of the dial indicator so that 
when these points reach the end of the rail the dial 
indicates the amount of batter at the distance 
from the end of the rail as specified by the manual of 
the A. R. E. A. After the batter of one rail has been 
measured the instrument can be lifted quickly and 











The Dial Shows Variations to 1/1000 in. 


swung around to be placed on the adjacent rail, a 
knob on the top of the straight edge facilitating this 
operation. The design of the straight edge provides 
rigidity and stability, with a weight which permits its 
convenient handling, and which also permits its being 
left on the top of the rail while the amount of batter 
is being recorded. 

The Robert W. Hunt Company, in order to make this 
instrument available to the railroads at minimum cost, 
has arranged for its manufacture and sale by the Hum- 
boldt Manufacturing Company, Chicago, at a fixed 
price, with no royalty charge. 
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preceding week and a decrease of 13,187 and 33,351 cars 
respectively from the‘tdtals in the corresponding weeks 
of 1927 and 1926. Loading of ore, less-than-carload 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight was larger than 
a year ago and the decrease in the total as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year was largely due to a 
drop of 11,855 cars in coal loading. Loading in the 
Central Western and Southwestern districts was larger 
than a year ago. The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, June 16, 1928 














Districts 1928 1927 1926 
NS ek oe ene keeeen OR wane ee 230,923 235,707 242,469 
pS POR OC CEE CONT CU ee 206,934 208,247 213,286 
PU owictoccevcceseddesesass 54,118 58,835 57,762 
SS Sey Pee he eee 142,219 149,534 148,142 
TOOTOONREER no 6 o BEAR Ge 0 ccecvccsee 162,591 162,913 161,549 
CEE, SERN cccedeesnccoanesén 136,444 133,020 139,980 
DE «oes cakeaceedene ee ee 70,063 68,223 73,455 
Total Western Districts ........... 369,098 364,156 374,984 
TO, ee ERED cctaercceconencne 1,003,292 1,016,479 1, 036, 643 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ........ 33,990 38,667 38,126 
Bet CEE ecscessdeciesesteaneses 24,673 25,837 27,186 
OTe ret ee 143,943 155,798 174,843 
RN ta i iat iat armel a ice wai OO Glee 9,708 10,368 11,370 
Pe eee .2.4 vceadeeuedeedsies 66,662 69,421 75,137 
ee eh eate hoe eae wae eee ee 661,611 65,428 68,174 
ee SE eh ere 259,233 258,464 259,550 
DS ic anaackeseeeaeewenés 398,472 392,496 382,257 
POG. xtidas caer ipeeoeenenmakaw 1,003,292 1,016,479 1,036,643 
2, TS Viseaey seeestswekeenawaees 995,960 1,028,367 1,052,471 
ae Be orrerrrrrr ct er ere eT 934,214 911,510 944,864 
Dt M0: t¢¢+nbcebdeg tes’ hovenaeceer 1,020,916 1,026,789 1,080,786 
BE SO sttbecnieaysndenbeseaasnney 1,003,497 1,027,498 1,039,070 


22,467,267 23,481,542 23,212,229 





Cumulative total, 24 weeks...... 
Canadian Car Loadings 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended June 16 totalled 68,405 cars, an increase 
over the previous week of 2,021 cars and an increase 
of 4,499 cars over the same week last year. 





Total Total Cars 
Ca:s Rec'd from 
: = Loaded Connections 
h ci L d Totals for Canada 
Freig tC ar Oa Ing Ss rere rr errr eee 68,405 37,031 
om Mn in cenacnddidbinns 66,384 37,247 
Wasutncton, D. C. I eo acs 69,334 37,311 
EVENUE freight car loading amounted to  ,,.,J0B¢ 18,,1927-:--..---3-00000+ oes — 
1,003,292 cars during the week ended June 16, SE i pccdeciesadandeane 1,528,511 954,949 
. fo plier RL sae eat "453,24 : 
an increase of 7,332 cars as compared with the — i. ——_ ebbtaharesmaends ital sea aa? 898,006 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
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Superintendents Consider Many 
Subjects 


Operating practices, public relations and movement of trains 
by signal indication considered 


Part II 


presented at the twenty-fifth annual convention 

of the American Association of Railroad Super- 
intendents was so great as to preclude the publication 
of all of it in one issue. The first installment was pub- 
lished, therefore, in the last issue, page 1429, and the 
remainder, including some of the most valuable papers 
and reports follows: 


The Most Economical Train Load 


The following report was rendered by a committee 
of which Victor Parvin, superintendent, Ann Arbor, 


Owosso, Mich., was chairman: 

The most economical train load is the train load that will 
produce the greatest number of gross ton-miles per train hour 
and at the lowest unit cost. Two items determine whether the 
train load is economical or uneconomical—wages and fuel. 
Wages, being the greater of the two, should not be overlooked 
when trying to develop a larger output per 100 Ib. of coal, 
otherwise the saving in fuel may in fact be an extravagant 
expenditure, while on the other hand too great a desire to de- 
crease the crew cost is liable to cause an increase in fuel cost 
that will absorb the savings in wages. 

Your committee does not believe that the economical train 
load can be developed by working locomotives to their maxi- 
mum capacity, as developed by dynamometer cars, but that it is 
necessary to approach it from a different angle. We believe 
that with the present high wages, and time and one-half after 
eight hours, the economical train load is one that can be han- 
dled at a speed of 12% to 15 miles an hour, but that this 
average should not be produced by a number of high speed 
or symbol trains offsetting the “drag trains,” which are not 
nearly making 12% miles per hour. Therefore, a railroad that 
is required to run a large proportion of high speed trains may 
make over 15 miles per hour and still be within the scope of 
“the most economical train load.” 

We recommend that after determining the train load that 
can be handled at the above speeds, the efforts of operating 
officers be directed to reducing delays and increasing tonnage. 
A careful study of the performance of individual roads will 
show clearly that when the train load is determined by the 
method ‘herein suggested, the fuel performance will likewise 
be the best. 

The local freight, which is looked upon as a “necessary 
evil,” handling in many cases a most uneconomical train load, 
can be made less unprofitable, even with the present loss in 
local business, by shortening the run, and in many cases can 
be made profitable by handling tonnage in the direction of 
heavy traffic. 

Your committee fully appreciates the fact that this is a 
problem local to each railroad and can only be left to the 
local officers to work out the solution. While some roads 
have more nearly approached their most economical train load 
than others, there is always room for improvement. 


[Le volume of practical pertinent information 


Methods of Promoting Safety 


A committee, of which F. O. Whiteman, superin- 
tendent, St. Louis & Suburban was chairman, presented 


a report from which the following is abstracted: 
Safety propaganda has reached into the innermost recesses 
of industry; yet injuries are occurring with greater frequency 
and greater severity than should be expected after so many 
years of effort to educate employees as to their safe conduct. 
It is the primary duty of superintendents to go deeper into the 
question of enforcing rules governing safety. It may be. said 
that every rule in the ‘operating department rule book is a 
safety rule. To get a strict enforcementof these rules, some 
measure of discipline will have to be meted out to the employee 
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for his infraction of the rules, or his carelessness that pro- 
duced the injury. 

This discipline should be educational to all employees. It 
may range from admonition to dismissal. Very definite rules 
are laid down for the conduct of employees in various lines of 
employment, and if the superintendent will investigate every 
injury occurring under his jurisdiction, he will discover that 
not less than 90 per cent of them are caused by rule violations, 
recklessness and unwarranted chance-taking. Discipline should 
not always be administered to the injured employee, for it may 
be found that the immediate supervisor of the injured employee 
had never taken the pains to instruct the employee properly 
in the manner that his work should be performed; or, if the 
employee did the work improperly or violated a rule, he did not 
correct him at the time and set him right in the manner in 
which he should proceed. In such cases the supervisor should 
be corrected, rather than the injured employee. 

Safety is an inherent trait in the human mind. It needs only 
proper knowledge, training and development—which is called 
education—to stimulate those instincts which make for safety. 
We need training even more than mere knowledge. To sur- 
vive, we must do the safe things instinctively at the critical 
moment. We must understand that education along safety 
lines must start at the top. The responsibility rests with the 
immediate supervisor to know that his men who are perform- 
ing the work will do so with safety always in mind. 

Our employees should be as much interested in the safe 
operation of the railroad as anyone else. While we must 
never forget that the safety movement is primarily a humani- 
tarlan movement, we cannot overlook the fact that it has a 
very great economic bearing upon the finances of our rail- 
roads, and every dollar that is spent in the adjustment of 
claims growing out of personal injuries must be absorbed in 
our operating expenses. When large amounts are thus charged 
against a division, that officer is confronted with the necessity 
of curtailing his expenses somewhere—most frequently in the 
reduction of working forces. There is where the men them- 
selves are economically interested, because they may be the 
victims of the curtailment of expenses. 


Report on Operating Practices 


After reviewing its work in recent years, the com- 
mittee, of which C. A. Mitchell, superintendent, N. Y., 
N. H. & H., Hartford, Conn., was chairman, presented 
a report dealing briefly with automatic signals, spring 
switches and remote control switch operation as oper- 
ating facilities. 

In signaling, after giving the mileage of automatic 
signaling and the number of interlocking plants com- 
pleted during 1927 and under construction and in con- 
templation at the end of the year, the committee pointed 
to the completion of 6 car retarder installations last 
year, bringing the total to 15 and quoted a statement 
from a financial paper to the effect that the saving ef- 
fected by one of these installations in the way of direct 
reductions in operating expense and in expedited move- 
ment of traffic will almost equal 80 cents a share on that 
road’s capital. stock. 

Referring to ‘the use of spring switches in main 
tracks, the illustration was cited.on.one northwestern 
railroad where three spring switches, installed on one 
division in the latter part of 1926, have resulted in.an 
annual saving of over five thousand dollars. Prior to 
the installation of these switchés, crossovers were. oper-. 
ated by three towermen from an interlocking plant. The 
spring switches were installed at each end of a passenger 
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crossover, and at the yard end of the freight crossover. 
The interlocking plant was abandoned and the towermen 
dispensed with. The crossovers are protected by auto- 
matic block signals. During the months of November 
and December, the heaviest snowfall in 54 years caused 
no difficulty with the spring switches. The speed of all 
trains is restricted to 15 miles per hour through the 
switches and there have been no derailments or failures 
of the spring switches to operate properly. 

The Committee on Economics of Railway Signaling 
of the Signal Section, A-R.A. has been making a survey 
to determine the economic value of remote power 
switch machines to (a) eliminate train stops to throw 
switches and (b) consolidate interlocking plants and 
thereby save wages. 

An inquiry was sent out to 78 Class I roads and 
answers have been received from 71. Thirty-six of the 
roads reported the use of remote power switch ma- 
chines. The committee is now analyzing and tabulating 
the information given in the answers, and furnished the 
committee of the Superintendents’ Association with the 
following summary: 


Number of roads reporting the installation of remote power 

switch machines during 1922-26 ........ccccccccccsceceses d 
Number of installations installed since 1921............656. 193 
Number of switch machines installed. ..............0000e00. 
Cost of installations (this includes 148 of the 193 installations, 

detailed information for 45 installations not being available) .$1,431,572 
Annual charges, maintenance, operation and interest (annual 


charges at 22 per cent of first cost).......ccccseecceeescees $314,425 
Gross value of savings per year for 148 installations: 
(a) Savings due to the elimination of train stops. 
Number of train stops elimimated per year............ 379,527 
Train hours saved per yE@r..... cece cecesccescveees 61,033* 
Overtime crew hours saved per year..........ee0eeee8 $269,158 
$456,706 


Coal GEVGE POF FORE cccccccccccccccccccccvcscdcccces 





Total gross savings due to the elimination of train stops $725, 864 
(b) Savings due to release of interlocking operators. 





WEMGS GRUGE BOF FORE ccc cccesccececcescccecscccoves $170,793 
Total GECGR GRVIMES .ccccccccccccccscccccccescccce $896,657 
314,425 


Deduct annual charges 


Net value of savings per year for 148 installations.......... $585,232 
BOGUT «GR. TRUOSIMNEEE ccc ccccccercccccereccsesceeeceesees 40.7 per cent 


* This is equivalent to one train standing still for nearly seven years. 


This report was followed by a paper presented by O. 
a Teague, division superintendent, S. A. L., Savannah, 
Ga., describing the economies effected and the improve- 
ment in train operation resulting by reason of the in- 
stallation of automatic signals between Richmond, Va., 
and Hamlet, N. C., which paper was published in sub- 
stance in the Railway Age of July 16, 1927, page 91. 
Following this paper, S. H. Shults, chief train rules 
examiner, C. B. & Q., described the extensive investi- 
gations which that road has made of various suggestions 
to facilitate the movement of trains, which have led to 
the very general substitution of the No. 19 for the No. 
31 form of train order; the operation of as many as 51 
passenger and 22 freight trains in each direction in a 
day on a three-track line between Chicago and Aurora, 
Ill., a distance of 37 miles by either-direction signaling ; 
the installation of 12 spring switches and the removal 
of operators at the ends of double track; and the con- 
centration of the control of junction switches with the 
dispatcher at West Quincy, Mo., eliminating 12 oper- 
ators. (See Railway Age of March 24, 1928, page 677.) 


Relations Between Railroads 
and Shippers 


A committee, of which F. O. Coleman, superinten- 
dent, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was 
chairman, reported on the public relations work of a 
superintendent and also on ways of increasing car load- 
ing. That portion of the report on the first subject 
follows in part: 
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Great strides have been made during recent years in closing 
the gap between the railroads and the shippers, but there yet 
remains a big opportunity for further activity in this regard. 

It is, of course, essential that the various departments 
of the railways work together in the promotion of public 
relations. Therefore, it is necessary that the officers, first 
of all, actually practice whatever doctrine they approve in 
this connection. They should instill into the minds of the 
employees the importance of courtesy and its effect on people 
in other walks of life with whom they may come in contact. 
The superintendent should, whenever possible, mingle with 
patrons, as well as chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
clubs and municipal bodies on his division. We find by 
experience that when this is done, a friendly teeling results. 

The personal contact of the rank and file with the public, 
however, will have a lasting and valuable effect, as it is in- 
dicative of the spirit that permeates the entire railway organ- 
ization, and it is this understanding and belief that, when 
once impressed on the public mind, will give to the rail- 
roads their just consideration, and so affect the shippers and 
railroads as to provide the same considerate relations as 
now exist between the public and other great corporations. 

It is our opinion that the friendship of some of the larger 
industrial and commercial districts can best be cultivated 
by producing the best of service and by yardmasters, switch- 
men, car clerks and other terminal employees being tactful 
and efficient in serving these patrons. When a shipper wants 
some unusual service that is consistent, give it to him without 
quibbling. Also be reasonable on bills for side track repairs, etc., 
and not technical or evasive in making settlements. Refrain 
from taking sides when industries become involved in controver- 
sies that do not directly interest the railroad. We believe that 
busy industrial establishments can be called on too frequently 
by railway representatives, and that a greater degree of 
friendship can be gained by giving the very best service and 
attending promptly to shippers, requests, and requirements in 
connection with the favorable progress of their business. If 
dependable and courteous service is rendered, the relations 
with the shippers will be good. 

To many people a railroad simply means tracks, cars and 
locomotives and a station. The great shops, repair yards and 
tracks, storehouses and other units of manufacture of the 
equipment and construction are not, as a general rule, within 
their knowledge. These facts should be brought to them 
in some manner. We believe it would be well to arrange for 
various civic bodies to visit the railroad plant, or at least 
some of the departments, so that they may see what is neces- 


.sary to be done before trains can be run, what must be done 


to keep them running, and that they may realize and ap- 
preciate the great army of men and women necessary to 


operate a railroad. 

Good service makes for favorable public relations to a 
certain extent. However, service does not only require good 
movement of freight, passengers, mail, express, etc., but also 
kindly and friendly contact with patrons and the public as a 
whole. A station agent can do great harm to a railroad 
by his failure to use diplomacy and work to the interest of 
the public so far as he consistently can in his particular 
community. His duties are many, especially if he is in charge 
of a big station with an office force to supervise. He is 
referred to by the public as the “railroad” in his community, 
and he is truly the railroad’s most important representative 
in the eyes of the public. He is called upon to answer 

many questions daily, to deal with many people of various 
temperaments and to handle the situation without antagonism 
and shortcomings in the eyes of the public. This is a 
meritorious accomplishment; however, it can be done, and 
is done in many cases. Where this practice prevails we 
usually find a high degree of co-operation and friendly rela- 
tions between the railroads and the public. 

We are all familiar with the great work that is being 
accomplished by the regional advisory boards in the promo- 
tion of public relations between railroads and shippers, but 
there is a great field that the advisory boards cannot reach. 
We have in mind the local fields of individual railroads. We 
feel that these fields should and can be reached by division 
officers through direct contact with the public and through 
the employees of all departments. The employees, must have 
faith and confidence in the railroad by which they are employed. 
and this faith can be created and their confidence can be ener- 
gized by proper contact with the officers. 


Increasing Net Tons Per Car 


This committee also presented a report on increasing 
the average net ton per car, which is abstracted below: 
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Since 1923 there has been a progressive increase in the size 

f new freight cars. All along it has been foreseen by most 
people that a limit would come in this direction. In recent 
computations of car supply the measure employed has been 
the total number of capacity tons of all cars. This has 
been criticized, we now think, soundly. We believe that 
we must recognize the fact that in a fuller sense than has 
been appreciated heretofore “a car is a car.” Certainly 
large cars will do no more work than smaller cars if they 
carry no larger loads. As was set forth in the May report 
of the Car Service Division, the average loading per car 
has been disappointing. The high point was reached in 1920 
when cars averaged 29.3 tons. In 1921 the figure dropped to 
27.6, in 1922 to 26.9, and while it rose again in 1923 to 27.9, 
it has never again reached 28.0, and for the first nine months 
of 1927 was 27.3. Doubtless in a time of extreme congestion 
many of the roads which under ordinary conditions maintain 
less-than-carload merchandise service, will transfer this scant- 
ily-filled quota of their rolling stock to traffic, in which 
cars can be more fully loaded. Aside from this, the trend 
of average loadings per car has not been such as to in- 
dicate that cars of the larger sizes will actually haul freight 
in quantities proportionate to their capacity. 

We are satisfied that in many instances 80,000-lb. capacity 
cars or larger are ordered, when, as a matter of fact, 60,- 
000-Ib. capacity cars would serve the purpose. It is assumed 
by many shippers that 60,000-lb. capacity cars are passe, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are, with proper repairs, just 
as good for certain commodities as cars of greater capacity. 

It is a practice, in some cases, for agents to load a few 
pieces of freight in a car at intermediate points, regardless of 
capacity, to avoid the necessity of the local crew loading 
the freight from the station platform or platform truck, 
which in many instances could be done in less time than that 
consumed in picking up the car from an industry track. This 
practice can be eliminated by division officers checking merchan- 
dise tonnage picked up in carload lots at intermediate points. 

Local freight conductors can also assist in increasing the 
average net tons per car by supervising closely the loading 
of freight enroute and seeing that no more cars are used 
than are absolutely necessary. The failure of a lucal freight 
crew to make a proper spot of merchandise cars at a plat- 
form when making a station stop sometimes results in loading 
freight in the car nearest at hand to avoid the second spot, 
especially if it is a long train. This practice not only re- 
duces the average net tons per car, but also- increases the 
volume of switching at a busy terminal, and in many cases 
causes more or less congestion at the freighthouse and con- 
sequently increases the work of the freighthouse force. The 
delay to a car unnecessarily loaded with freight is also a factor 
that should be taken into consideration, especially if it is 
a foreign car. 

Considerable improvement can also be made in loading 
cars at freighthouses, especially at large terminals or centers 
where a considerable amount of freight is handled. A close 
check of the “tons per car” should be kept by the agent 
and freighthouse foreman in charge. Of course, it is seldom 
that a car can be loaded to capacity with merchandise, but 
it is not infrequent occurrence for a certain line-schedule 
car to run exceedingly low on the average daily loading. 
When this occurs, it is frequently possible to consolidate 
such a line-schedule with another line-schedule over the same 
territory. Persons in charge of freighthouses should also 
keep a record of the tons per merchandise car received, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether cars are being received 
containing small lots of merchandise that could be consolidated 
in other cars at point of origin. When discrepancies are 
discovered, the loading agent or conductor should. be notified 
and the matter called to his attention for correction. Divi- 
sion officers and yardmasters can, by frequent observance 
and check, regulate such loading. 


Discussion 


By vote of the association this report was referred to 
the American Railway Association with the suggestion 
that copies be sent to the regional advisory boards. 


Handling Traffic With the 
Container Car System 
By G. H. Wilson 
Superintendent, New York Central lines, New York 


The first cars for express service carried nine containers 
o: large steel boxes locked firmly inside of heavy steel up- 
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rights, each container being removable by a crane for trans- 
port by motor trucks to and from the stores, warehouse or 
tactory of the consignee. In appearance, the loaded steel 
side board flat car looks like a solid load of safes or steel 
vaults 6 ft. by 9 ft. each, set aboard a special underframe 
with low protecting steel sides. The freight type of container 
car is similar to the express type but provides for the use 
of three 15-ft. containers on a shorter car. 


The portable containers are loaded and locked at the 
shipper’s store or warehouse, eonveyed by motor truck to the 
railroad yard and there lifted by crane aboard the car: The 
steel sides of the car afford absolute protection against the 
opening of the container doors in transit. At destination, the 
locked container is transported by motor.truck directly to 
the consignee’s door. Thus, all the handling and checking 
process between shipper and consignee is eliminated with a 
saving in labor and time. Obviously, the prompt handling of 
the containers greatly increases the car mileage. As all con- 
tainers, each in its class, are of standard size, a few extra 
sets means that cars in busy times need not wait for par- 
ticular containers but may be loaded with the first offered 
and keep moving. 

Much expense is eliminated for crating and boxing. The 
express car is 63 ft. long and is passenger-truck equipped. 
Each container is 9 ft. wide by 6 ft. long, with an inside 
clear height of 7 ft. 4 in, and a door 3 ft. by 6 ft. They 
have a carrying capacity up to three tons each. They are 
as near burglar and fireproof as it is possible to make them 
and are water tight. They have special attachments for 
convenient lifting and handling with the crane. The length 
(inside measurement) of the freight container car carrying the 
three 15-ft. containers is 46 ft. and 50 ft. over all. 


The brick container car, with twelve containers, soon fol- 
lowed and quickly came to the front as a very economical 
method of handling that commodity. These cars are also 
assigned to the crushed stone, sand and gravel trade. 


At the time these types of cars were introduced, it was 
found expedient to organize a small car distributing force 
in the office of the assistant freight trafic manager in New 
York, to apportion the cars between the many shippers, ac- 
cording to the volume of business offered by each concern, 
in order to prevent detention to cars under load and give 
each shipper a sufficient number of cars to take care of his 
business properly. To illustrate; there are more than 20 
large and several small brick yards along the Hudson river 
between New York and Albany, that heretofore shipped about 
90 per cent of their brick in barges to the New York market, 
involving manual handling from yards to barges, thence to 
docks and from docks to trucks for delivery at building 
operations. All these yards have in the past five or six 
years greatly increased their output and the container cars 
now handle about 90 per cent of it. The brick yards have 
private sidings on which the containers are loaded with me- 
chanical conveyors, and the container cars move in regular 
symbol trains every night for the next day’s delivery. At 
destination, the cars are placed on tracks spanned by moving 
electric cranes (generally of 10-ton capacity) which pick up 
the containers and empty the btick into dump trucks. Each 
container has a capacity for 3,000 bricks and each car holds 
12 containers, or a total of 36,000 bricks per car. It requires 
less than two minutes from the time the crane starts to make 
the “hitch” until the empty container is again back on the 
car. At one station there are three parallel tracks with a 
total capacity of 38 cars, served by two cranes and with the 
second set up, 76 cars per day are handled, or 2,736,000 bricks. 
There are six such delivery stations at convenient locations in 
greater New York and others are being established in subur- 
ban territory. The empty cars are returned every night by 
designated trains to their proper stations, where the same 
cars are again loaded. The breakage of brick in this handling 
is fully 30 per cent less than by the old method of many 
manual handlings. While the rail rates are fair to the roads, 
the shippers get the brick to the consumer at less cost than 
by the old cumbersome method. 

The merchandise containers are operated in several ways, 
but principally by large shippers from their places of business 
in containers on auto trucks to freight yards, thence by 
train to destination, where they are met by auto trucks which 
take the containers to consignees. 

The fastest growing method, however, is the use that 
trucking and forwarding companies are making of them by 
collecting many l.c.l. shipments in the various cities and 
combining them into carload lots for shipment to distant 
points, where they either have their own trucks or working 
agreements with local truckmen, who meet the cars and deliver 
the separate shipments to consignees from the containers. 
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The economical feature can readily be seen when one realizes 
the saving in freighthouse labor and the simplified billing 
of carloads, instead of items. Long distance automobile truck- 
ing also becomes more economical and speedier when “bridged” 
by container cars in this way. The expansion of this method 
of transportation seems to be a fertile field for both traffic 
and operating officers. 

Your attention is called to articles in the Motor Transport 
section of the Railway Age of February 25, 1928, and March 
24, 1928, written by President William T. Hoops, of the 
L. C. L. Corporation. 


Report on Operation of Trains 
By Signal Indication 


A committee, of which H. F. Milligan, superintendent of 
the Big Four, Mattoon, Ill, was chairman, presented a re- 
port on the operation of trains by signal indication. In 
presenting the report Mr. Milligan gave a brief history ot 
the development of the practice of operating trains by signal 
indication, with a summary of several papers presented before 
the Signal Section, A. R. A., at its convention in ‘March, 
1925, and published in the Raslway Age for March 21, 1925, 
page 785. 

Adding to this information Mr. Milligan stated that on the 
St. Louis division of the Big Four, from Indianapolis to 
St. Louis, there is single track between Terre Haute, Ind., 
and Pana, Ill., a distance of 90 miles. In 1925 the manage- 
ment seriously considered double-tracking this section bit 
it was found that by installing signals on the single track 
and operating all outlying switches by remote control 15 
per cent increase over any previous peak business could be 
handled on this division. In all probability, this will post- 
pone the double-tracking of this line for 10 years. The 
signals and remote control switches will be completed within 
the near future, and at this time it is proposed to handle 
trains on the single track by signal indication exclusively. At 
present, 8 fast passenger trains and 2 local passenger trains, 
6. fast freight trains, 3 local freight trains and a number of 
extra freight trains are being operated in each direction 
daily, or approximately 40 trains in the 24-hour period. From 
checks made it has been found that at fully 62 per cent of 
the meeting points on the single track where remote control 
switches have been installed, neither train stops. 

The operation of trains by signals was considered to be of 
such importance that the committee arranged for the pre- 
sentation of papefs and moving pictures of recent installa- 
tions as a part of the report. 


The Centralized Dispatching System 


J. J. Brinkworth, superintendent of the Ohio division of 
the New York Central, presented a paper describing the bene- 
fits of operating trains by signal indication on 40 miles of 
single track from Stanley, Ohio, to Berwick, where the cen- 
tralized. dispatching system has been in service since July 
25, 1927. This installation was described in an article in 
the Railway Age of August 20, 1927, page 325. In -addition 
to giving a general description of the system and method of 
operation, Mr. Brinkworth explained some of the benefits 
as follows: 

In 1911, a joint trackage agreement was entered into -be- 
tween the New York Central and the Big Four, covering 
the operation of the road between Berwick and Toledo, since 
which time the traffic has continued to increase from year 
to year until in 1925 and 1926 the railroad was. confronted 
with the evidence that additional facilities had to be provided. 
Consideration was first given to the question of double track- 
ing the line, which involved an expense probably running into 
two or more million dollars. In order to avoid this heavy 
capital expenditure, various other methods of taking care of 
the increase in traffic were given consideration which finally 
resulted in a decision to install the centralized signal dis- 
patching system of the General Railway Signal Company. 
At the time this decision was made we were handling a trafhc 
of 40 or more trains per day and issuing about 125 to 150 
train orders daily. You can appreciate the real problem of 
handling this volume of traffic on a single track railroad, with 
the difficulties incident to train orders, handling 12 first-class 
passenger trains, making meets, stopping heavy tonnage freight 
trains with consequent delay, etc. Immediately after the in- 
stallation was placed in service we were' able to -dispense with 
the services of 15 operators at a saving of approxintately 

$25,000 per year: 193°% 

er many years we have fritluded itt Single track‘ #perafion 
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as unavoidable delays: Train stops incident to pulling in 
and out of sidings; delays incident to meeting trains; delays 
clearing passenger trains, etc. Perhaps in years gone by, with 
trains of 20 to 30 cars, these train stops did not mean so much, 
but under present operation, with heavy power and long trains, 
in some cases of 10,000 adjusted tons, which we operate 
frequently in this territory, it must be realized that to stop such 
a train is a costly operation. It is conservatively estimated 
that train stops cost somewhere from $3 to $5 per stop, 
depending, of course, on the size and weight of train. 

The new system changes this picture entirely; the train 
dispatcher is relieved of the heavy burden of issuing train 
orders constantly; the train crews operate entirely on signal 
indication; the unavoidable delays, so-called, are almost en- 
tirely eliminated and we see the picture of long, heavy tonnage 
freight trains entering and leaving sidings without stopping. 
An actual check-up of operation in the past few months 
developed that 50 to 70 per cent of the meets were made with- 
out either train stopping. 

The traffic in the territory in question has fallen off materi- 
ally since the installation, which does not enable us to give 
a full report on the effect of the installation, but our ex- 
perience with the system in the past 10 months has proved 
conclusively that it is practical, speeds up train operation, 
avoids stops of heavy freight trains to throw switches by hand, 
permits many non-stop meets of both passenger and freight 
trains, and increases the gross ton miles per train hour, 
which, of course, brings about an increase in the efficiency 
of train operation. 


The Missouri Pacific Installation 
Reduces Stops 


T. W. Cheatham, division superintendent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Osawatomie, Kan., presented a descrip- 
tion of the operation of trains by signal indication on 
50 miles of single track from Leeds, Mo., to Osawato- 
mie, Kan. This installation was described in an article 
in the Railway Age of November 8, 1924; while the 
results of the operation in reducing the running time 
were set forth in an article on page 1,133 of that publi- 
cation for December 19, 1925. Furthermore, a paper 
presented by Mr. Cheatham before the convention of 
the Signal Section, A.R.A., was published in the Rail- 
way Age of March 9, 1926, page 632. 

In addition to the information contained in these ar- 
ticles, Mr. Cheatham explained to the convention, sev- 
eral advantages that have developed more recently as 


follows: 

When -the installation was first placed in service, in order 
to prevent overloading the new method of operation and owing 
to the fact that the controlled manual block was superim- 
posed on the original manual telephone block, the nine -ex- 
isting continuous service telegraph offices and one new office 
to relieve the relay office at Osawatomie were connected. to 
handle the work. Later, as the men became more accustomed 
to its use, it became possible to drop three of the offices 
and.relieve the relay oprators at the terminal at Osawatomie 
of this part of the work without reducing the operating eff- 
ciency of the district. This. resulted in a reduction of -eight 
men and has added materially to the yearly savings brought 
about by this new method. 

Approximately 50 per cent of all meets are made without 
either train stopping. This applies whether two freight trains, 
two passenger trains or a freight and a passenger train are 
involved, where there are lap switches or at intermediate 
sidings where the switches’ are power-operated. 

The advantages of moving trains by signal indication on 
this territory are demonstrated daily. In many instances be- 
fore the train has stopped, meeting points are changed after 
a train has entered a siding by opening the switch and clear- 
ing the signal at the far end of the siding. This is done with- 
out any delay to the train. Signalmen, noting defective equip- 
ment as a train passed their station, have set the signal ahéad 
of the train at stop, and reported the defect by telephone 
to the train crew, thus. probably preventing an expensive 
accident. 

The freight train speed on this territory has increased 50 
per cent over the old. method. of .operation.. Comparing the 
three heavy traffic months in 1924 as against those in 1927, 
‘shows “thatthe Lspeeth increased from 9.24 «mz.h. «to -13.52 
mp.) Phe average train lead-of alb'trains: has increased:from 
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1.978 in 1924 to 2,281 in 1927, or 15.3 per cent while the coal 
consumption per 4,000 gross ton miles for the same period de- 
creased from 183.8 to 150.3 or 22.2.per cent. 


Central of Georgia Installation 


Henry Baldwin, superintendent, Central of Georgia, 
Macon, Ga., presented a paper prepared by E. B. De- 
Meritt, signal engineer of this road, explaining the re- 
sults obtained by a special signal arrangement to handle 
trains by signal indications without train orders on 29 
miles of single track from Macon, Ga., to Fort Valley. 
This paper was published in the Railway Age of March 
6, 1928, page 560-D-6, and a description of this installa- 
tion was published in the Railway Age of June 18, 1927, 
page 1935. 


Signaling on the Arkansas 
Division, Missouri Pacific 


A. R. Taylor, division superintendent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Little Rock, Ark., presented a brief de- 
scription of the benefits derived from the installation of 
automatic signals on the Arkansas division in the last 
few years. An abstract of this paper follows: 

The first signal installation on the division was made during 
1923 on 3.5 miles of double track through North Little Rock 
yard. In 1926 an extensive program of signaling was started 
and on May 5, this year, signaling was completed on the entire 
line from St. Louis, Mo., to Texarkana, Ark. 





The Arkansas division comprises the following mileage: 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., to Texarkana, Ark.....324.74 miles 
Benton, Ark., to Hot Springs............. 30.87 miles 


RN a a ee re a ad a eae 355.61 miles 
of which there is double-track: 


Poplar Bluff to Harviell.................. 7.61 miles 
es ae eee 4.16 miles 
Bald Knob to North Little Rock.......... 56.47 miles 
eT errr rrr re 24.51 miles 
me. Ch, Femctaem Ob BPM. 5 inns ccc cic 7.04 miles 
Clear Lake Jct. to Texarkana............. 9.86 miles 
WE: eiicaneédidasasscesdsedsianciacadelias 113.35 miles 


Prior to March 1, 1927, the northerly limits of Arkansas Di- 
vision terminated at Hoxie, Ark., 116 miles from North Little 
Rock, and on that date it was extended to Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
a distance of 63 miles, Hoxie being abandoned as a freight 
terminal. 

Freight Train Districts 
Hoxie District—Popular Bluff to North Little 

Rock 178.69 miles 

Little Rock District—Little Rock to Texarkana 146.05 miles 


Average Passenger Train Movements During 24-Hour 


Period 
Miles No. Trains 
Poplar Bluff to Bald Knob.......... 123 16 
Bald Knob to Little Rock............ 57 22 
Little Rock to Benton................. 23 24 
Benton to Texarkama................. 122 16 
Benton to Hot Springs................ 31 12 
Average Freight Train Movements During 24-Hour 
Period 
Miles No. Trains 
Poplar Bluff to Newport.............. 97 16 
Newport to Bald Kmnob............... 24 20 
Bald Knob to North Little Rock...... 56 22 
North Little Rock to Benton.......... 24 24 
I Oe CS ng cakes sas con ee 58 22 
Gurdon to Texarkana................ 64 20 
Benton to Hot Sprimgs........csscoe 31 2 





Conventional absolute permissive block signaling, with such 
changes as were required to meet our local operating conditions, 
has been used on all of the single track. On the double track 
from Bald Knob to Little Rock, Little Rock to Benton and 
Clear Lake Junction to Texarkana, head-block signals are so 
arranged that trains may be crossed over to the opposite track 
through inside -sidings. and at crossovers. -In order to cross 
over for an “against current of traffic”* movement, a clock- 
work time release Has -been provided,’which is located’ in the 
telephone booth. Lem release .is'soperated by the telegraph 
operators at open offices, and by trainmen at “blind” sidings. 
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When the release is operated, all opposing signals in the block 
in advance, if not occupied, assume theé'“stop” position, and a 
“clear” indication is given to the train desiring to make the 
move. After this train has crossed over and entered the block 
it clears automatically “against current of traffic” signals in the 
blocks ahead as it advances, provided, of course, the block is 
not occupied. “Against current of traffic” movements in this 
territory are made on authority by train order as the blocks 
are from station to station, no intermediate signals being pro- 
vided. The signals, however, are so located that when traffic 
justifies, future installations can be made to permit of operation 
by signal indication without train orders. 

‘We have gone still further on the double track from Walnut 
Ridge, Ark., to Hoxie Yard, 4.16 miles, and from RO Junction 
to Bierne, Ark., 7.04 miles, where we have provided No, 20 
turnout switches at each end of double track, which are re- 
motely controlled by operators, and completely signaled for 
—- in either direction by sigmal indication, without train 
orders. 

_The average cost of maintenance per mile of single track 
signaling is $14 per month, which includes the cost of electric 
current. The economy effected by the signal installation yields 
a return of approximately 15.5 per cent’ on the investment 
which we consider fully justifies the expenditure, without tak- 
ing into consideration the added protection and safety afforded 
in the operation of the division. 


A Study of Dispatcher Control 
on Southern Pacific 


P. Slater, supervisor wages schedules, Southern Pa- 
cific, presented the results of a detailed study to de- 
termine the possibilities of the dispatcher controlled 
signal system on certain lines of the Southern Pacific, 
in the course of which a formula was developed to de- 
termine the number of trains to be handled and this 
was then checked by observing actual train operation. 
The derivation of this formula, including logarithmical 
calculations, is omitted here, but an abstract of the paper 
giving the results of the dispatcher-controlled system on 


a proposed installation is given below. 

A theoretical study of the possibilities of the dispatcher con- 
trol system compared with the train order system, covering a 
section of single track of approximately 38 miles, containing 11 
passing tracks developed the following: 

The dispatcher-controlled system of operation is a means of 
increasing the capacity of a single track line and thus post- 
poning the time when the more costly relief, represented by 
double track, is made necessary. Operating savings may be 
found to cover the added carrying charge represented by the 
installation, but in order to amortize the investment it is neces- 
sary to take credit for the avoided losses, due to double track, 
during the life of the temporary dispatcher system. The in- 
creased capacity is determined from considerations of the peak 
load, and the operating economies from consideration of the 
daily load throughout the year. 

It may be proven that, if all trains travel at a uniform rate 
and are dispatched at uniform intervals, the number of meets 
in one day’s run will equal the number of trains squared divided 
by four; and for any section of the track, therefore, the meets 
will be proportional to the square of the number of trains. To 
test the accuracy of these formulae the total hours required 
and. time saved were computed for each of the 12 test days 





Table I—Application of Formulae Compared with J Actual 
Conditions on Test Days 











Train Order Dispatcher 
Operation Control 
Total Freight Total Freight Stops Saved by 
Train Hours Train Hours Dispatcher Control 
No. of — —\ ~~ cr waa — 
Test Freight By Train By By Train By By Train By 
Days Trains Sheets Formula Sheets Formula Sheets Formula 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e (f) (g) 
First 11.4 26.72 28.7 24.47 26.8 16 21 
Second 15.0 52.45 41.7 44.57 37.0 38 32 
Third 13.6 36.50 36.4 33.00 33.2 38 28 
Fourth 26.0 79.13 97.9 67.55 80.0 54 72 
Fifth 24.6 84.87 89.2 72.61 73.2 52 67 
Sixth 26.1 114.03 98.5 85.98 80.2 100 73 
Seventh 29.6 115.03 122.5 97.70 97.2 83 87 
Eighth 26.8 90.62 103.0 74.75 83.6 61 76 
Ninth . 29.0 109.42 118.1 84.00 94.0 99 86 
Tenth 29.6 153.85 122.5 109.22 97.2 88 88 
Eleventh 30.8 133.12 131.4 114.43 103.6 84 92 
Twelfth 27.6 101.88 108.4 87.35 87.2 71 79 
TURES .. gavcsde 1097.62 1098.30 895.63 893.2 784 801 
and tabulated in columns “c” and:“e”:in. Table. I. ‘The -totals 


found are: 
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Actual Theoretical 
Total hours—train orders............ 1097.6 1098.3 
Total hours—dispatcher control...... 895.6 893.2 
yy Creer ae 202.0 205.1 


showing a close agreement. The first nine observations were 
made by a representative of the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
The last three observations were made by our statistician and 
showed the following comparison: ' 





Actual Theoretical 
Total hours—under train orders...... 388.9 362.3 
Total hours—under dispatcher control 311.0 288.0 
77.9 74.3 


These figures are above the theoretical average because of the 
arrival on the district, on the eleventh test day, of a fleet of 
five freight trains which had to yield to a silk train following 
close behind. Barring this exception there is a close agree- 
ment in the results by this office compared with the results by 
the signal company’s representative. 

The maximum number of trains that may be dispatched 
economically over a single track section at the same time is 
equal to the number of stretches between passing tracks. For 
continuous occupation this would represent 12 X 24 = 288 
train hours per day. But it is not feasible to spread the traffic 
uniformly over the 24-hr. period, since the trains must be dis- 
patched as they arrive at each end of the district. An analysis 
of three peak days indicates a load factor of 62 per cent; that 
is, the average use was only 62 per cent of the maximum de- 
mand. Sixty-two per cent of 288 = 178 train hours; deduct- 
ing 11 hours for passenger trains leaves 167 hours, which is 
the average use during a peak day. 

The test period developed that the congested or exceptional 
days varied from the average as follows: 


SN CR I vc onc csnctotenenesess 30 per cent 
Under dispatcher control................ 22 per cent 
which means that the average occupation that may safely be 

assumed is: 
Under train orders...... 167 = 1.30 = 128 train hours 
Under dispatcher control 167 + 1.22 = 137 train hours 
A chart showing the theoretical curve of average train hours 
for various track density, indicates the number of trains occu- 
pying the track for the above hours to be as follows: 
Se OE Inks ba eccwesccceccescses 30 trains 
Under dispatcher control.................. 37 trains 
which represent 23 per cent increase in capacity. 


The time which double tracking may be postponed is deter- 
mined by the additional capacity provided, divided by the annual 


growth. The following figures show the growth of freight 
traffic: 
Gross Tons 
(Thousands) Per cent 
Ist Year 10,945 100.0 
2nd oo 10,939 100.0 
an» ™ ° deusweéésndideasedetenrewes 11,441 104.5 
4th 98s \ seeetsnwhesns 14,211 129.8 
Sth ae ‘ csewse 11,240 102.7 
6th i art vied sieikweratition 11,502 105.1 
7th wis rebiteshéee 14,044 128.3 
8th = ‘ uae 14,527 132.7 
9th 14,603 133.4 
- MTT Terr TTeT TTT eT TTT 14,815 135.3 
See. hb eee eenonveseesececessenees 15,594 142.5 


This is an average rate of 4.2 per cent or 465,000 gross tons 
per annum during the last ten years. The 23 per cent in- 
creased capacity by dispatcher control will take care of 5.5 
years more. 

The operating economies result from savings in train hours 
and in the stopping and starting of trains. The average train 
hours required under each operation, as developed above, and 
the number of freight trains on each day from October of the 
tenth year to September of the eleventh year, were used to 
develop the annual train hours saved. The actual freight trains 
during this period are approximately 10 per cent more numer- 
ous than the equivalent through freight trains and therefore 
allow for the average traffic during the life of the installation. 
The annual savings thus estimated amounted to 3,123 freight 
train hours. 

Under the train order system the freight trains taking the 
siding must first stop and throw the switch; whereas under 
dispatcher control the switches are lined by the dispatcher and 
one stop is saved. The test period developed that the stop 
saved may be expressed by the following formula: 

S = 0.06 N 1.47 
where S = stops saved and N = number of freight trains per 
day. The application of this formula to the number of freight 
trains during each day amounts to 10,153 stops saved. 
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During the test days each run was noted as to the amount of 
overtime made. To the extent that overtime wag made on th 
trip the saving was taken’as overtime. During light traffi 
periods the percentage of trips running into overtime was 
small and increased as the density increased. It was founda 
that the percentage varied from 10 to 46. <A graduated ratio 
resulted in a saving of 1,120 hours at the overtime rate. 

In Appendix “A,” the above savings are priced out and com- 
pared with a parallel estimate under double track operation. 
This estimate shows: 
carrying charge under double track 


Annual loss, including 


operation 
Carrying charge and amortization of net investment cost of dis- 


patcher control imstallation in 5.5 years............0eeeeeeees 68,230 
Carrying charge on salvage value at 5% per cent.............. 6,80U 
Operating savings under dispatcher control, annual............ 39,130 
Making a Gross Saving: 

Including amortization charge with credit for double track saving 

ee 20 ee Se UE a. banennand as hen edlcah eeeeieed oe een 250,850 
Excluding amortization charge and without credit for double track 

Gree CF GOD SE Vewseccccckecccosecsecedeticcen Be 

ee Ge ee Nd cc ta debs tek abakeaccnsoncurek $477,160 
ee Ee ee ee Pee eee eee 38,170 





Saving in annual operating expenses for dispatcher control 
plan vs. double tracking 


Dispatcher Double 
Control Track 
Plan Plan 
I. SEE. decd catinadeediceewmedad 38.1 
WUGHES GEGEN DOF PORT. occ cccccccccccs 6,809 
Passenger trains per year.............. 3,827 
Total train meets per year.............. 12,885 
Overtime, hours saved................. 1,120 2,110 
Freight train hours saved.............. 3,123 8,432 
Freight train stops saved.............. 10,153 25,770 
Cost of delay per train hour............ $3.60 $3.60 
yg gf 2 Sees 1.00 1.75 
Cost per overtime hour................ 6.45 6.45 
RP MN ti deidedkhegeel cé6acccdce eke $437,896 $2,607,814 
Annual Operating Charges: 
Saving account stops..........esesee0. $ 10,150 $ 45,100 
Saving account delay...............0:. 11,240 30,400 
PO eee 7,220 13,600 
EE Me GI oc ccc ccc candccaves 10,520 10,520 
TS pit dt oe eee pie $ 39,130 $ 99,600 
Less added maintenance expense........ 5,000 45,700 
Net operating saving.............cce0. $ 34,130 53,900 
Carrying Charges: . 
Interest on construction cost at 5%..... $ 24,060 $143,400 
Less interest on locomotives released... . 5,000 8,000 
Net increased carrying charge.......... $ 19,060 $135,400 
FRR ere $ 15,070 

¢ MEE SEND ead ecencskesnncasieass $ 81,500 
DE  sccndehendescckesannelneebadcaed $122,896 


Annual sinking fund to amortize entire investment in dispatcher- 
controlled system ($315,000) in 5.5 years, money at 5% per cent 
interest is ‘ ..$ 68,230 





R. H. Aishton with the Cup Presented to Him in Honor 
of His Fifty Years of Railroad Service and his 


Sixty-eighth Birthday 

















Burlington Acquires Modern 
Lounge Cars 


Glass-enclosed observation rooms are a popular feature 
—Cars also have a compact buffet 


received and placed in service five luxurious 
modern lounge cars, built by the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation and designed entirely for 
lounging purposes for Pullman passengers on the Black 
Hawk and the Nebraska Limited trains operated by this 
road between Chicago and the Twin Cities and between 
Chicago, Omaha, Nebr., and Lincoln, respectively. In 
addition to the beautifully-decorated and furnished 
lounging rooms, the special features of this car include 
an enclosed observation porch with special glass win- 
dows designed to admit the ultra-violet rays of the sun; 
thermostatic temperature control in all rooms, including 
the observation porch, which is thus usable the year 
around; a compact but fully-equipped buffet. 
Referring to the drawing, the general arrangement 
of the floor plan of one of the new Burlington lounge 
cars is indicated. The car is slightly over 80 ft. long 
and has a total seating capacity of 56. It will be ob- 
served that the observation sun porch, or sun parlor as 
it is called, occupies seven feet in one end of the car 
and has a normal seating capacity of six. The general 
lounging room, adjacent to the sun parlor is about 36 
ft. long and seats 36. Next is the women’s lounge, 16 
ft. long and seating 14. The buffet occupies a length 
of about nine feet in the opposite end of the car from 
the sun parlor. 


, | \ HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has recently 


Interior Finished in Walnut 


The interior of the car is finished in walnut through- 
out, except in the buffet, which is copper-bearing steel, 
white enameled, and in the sun parlor, which is copper- 
bearing steel, painted light green on the ceiling, side 
deck, deck rail, lower deck ceiling and trim, and dark 
green from the side plate moulding down to the floor, 
including the heater pipes. The ceiling or headlining in 
the general lounge also consists of large panels, painted 





View Showing Enclosed Observation Sun Parlor 
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Quietly but Beautifully Furnished Women’s Lounge 


light green, the headlining in the women’s lounge, in- 
cluding the passageway at the buffet being light rose 
color panels. The general decorative scheme is an ar- 
tistic blending of attractive but quiet colors, from the 
brown tone of the walnut panelling to the greens and 
gray-greens of the chairs, carpets and ceiling. 

The homelike appearance of the lounge rooms is 
greatly augmented by artistic center lamps and two-light 
side bracket lamps. Three-speed ceiling fans harmonize 
with the lighting fixtures. Four of these center lamps 
are installed in the general lounge and two in the wo- 
men’s lounge. There are 14 bracket lamps in the gen- 
eral lounge, one in the women’s lounge and four in the 
sun parlor. In addition, eight one-light bracket fixtures 
are located as needed on the bulkhead partitions, at two 
tables and at one desk. There are four ceiling fans, 
three in the general lounge and one in the women’s 
lounge. 

The windows of this car are wide and fitted with 
%4-in. polished plate glass, except in the sun parlor 
where 5/32-in. Vita glass is used. The outside sash 
are of mahogany, and the inside, of walnut. End win- 
dows in the sun parlor are stationary, in one piece. Side 
windows in this room are of the single-sash drop type. 
Edwards sash fixtures and Pullman standard weather 
strips are applied. Shades, faced with silk damask 
and matching the general color scheme, are applied to 
all windows, including the sun parlor doors and station- 
ary windows. These shades are equipped with all-metal 
rollers. ; 

The floor covering consists of 27-in. carpét, of a de- 
sign and color harmonizing with the upholstery in all 
parts of the car. This carpet is secured to the floor in 
such a way as to be readily removable. In the sun 
parlor 5/16-in. moss green and brown rubber tiling, 
with 4-in. squares, is used on the floor. This same til- 
ing, but designed with 1%4-in. squares, is used in the 
buffet hallway and vestibule platform. 
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Chairs.Are Comfortable and Beautiful 


The seating accommodations in this car, 
the chairs, settees and a sofa were designed first for 
comfort and then for an unobtrusive blending of beau- 
tiful, quiet colors, with sufficient variety in design to 
relieve any possible monotony. In the sun parlor, six 
movable fiber reed chairs are provided, having padded 
backs and upholstered seats matching the green and 
brown checked design of the rubber floor tiling. These 
chairs, in conjunction with the unusually large propor- 
tion of window area and the provision of special pol- 
ished plate glass windows, giving undistorted vision 
through both sides and the rear of the room, make the 
sun parlor one of the best patronized rooms in the car. 
Its popularity is by no means lessened by the practically 
complete absence of dust due to dust-proof construc- 
tion, and forced air circulation. In case of necessity, 
four additional camp chairs are available for use in 
the sun parlor, bringing the total seating capacity of this 
room up to ten. 

The general lounging room is divided practically in 
the middle by a section on either side of the car, 
especially equipped with removable card tables and deep 
cushioned Colonial grain-leather seats. Other seating 
facilities in this room include two settees, covered in 
figured cut and uncut mohair, and 19 movable chairs, 
including one writing desk chair, upholstered in both 
mohair and figured goods of colors which lend variety 
and yet blend with the general brown and green color 
scheme. Additional equipment in the general lounge in- 
cludes a miniature library at one end, a writing desk, 
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the front plattorm and outside of the rear. of the car. 
The refrigerator is of the vitreous enameled, bottled 
goods type, with all shelves arranged for individual 
bottles and a cigar humidor in the upper part. <A cast 
brass receptacle, set in the floor between the refrigerator 
and the chipped-ice box, has a large drain for the dis- 
posal of refuse and a suitable cover. A water filter with 
overhead storage tank is part of the equipment. 


Particular Attention to Ventilation and Heating 


The natural ventilation in the car, equipped with 13 
roof ventilators, is augmented by means of five 9-in. 
exhaust fans and five bracket fans, and serves effec- 
tively to remove smoke or impure air from the lounge 
rooms, sun parlor and buffet. The general lounge car- 
ries eight ventilators, three exhaust fans and four 
bracket fans ; the women’s lounge carries two ventilators 
and one exhaust fan; the sun parlor carries one venti- 
lator and one bracket fan; the buffet carries two venti- 
lators and one exhaust fan. 

The car heating system provides separate unit ther- 
mostatic temperature control in all rooms, including the 
sun parlor and buffet. Accurate thermometers for 
temperature control are located in three of the bracket 
lamp bases. 

The 2-in. steam train pipe is insulated with 1-in. 
sponged felt, wired to the pipe and enclosed in a sewed 
canvas covering. Heater pipes in the car comprise a 
single row in the hallway to give maximum foot space 
and anchored to the side wall in such a way as to allow 
for expansion. Brass grilles throughout are of shell de- 
Steel foot rests are provided in the sections, and 
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Arrangement of the floor-plan of the C. B. & Q. Lounge Cars 


service trays, match-box holders, electric cigar lighters, 
etc. This is believed to be the first car in which elec- 
tric cigar lighters are permanently provided, and the in- 
stallation of these modern conveniences illustrate how 
every detail of the car has been studied in an effort to 
give maximum service to the public. 

The women’s lounge, separated from the passageway 
by a low partition about 4ft. 10 in. high with an entrance 
opening in the center, embodies the same artistic color 
combination used in the rest of the car. It is equipped 
with two settees, five chairs, one writing desk and chair, 
and one also one ornamental plate-glass mirror 
and one clear-glass mirror with ornamental frame. 

The small and compact buffet room is finished entire- 
ly in white and is provided with all the equipment nec- 
essary to prepare and serve sandwiches and drinkables. 
The equipment in this room consists of suitable locker 
and ice box facilities, a ecopper-lined sink with crow- 
foot drain and steam connections for heating water, 
shelves for glassware, cast-iron cooking plate for use 
with canned heat, coffee urn, electric toaster, annunci- 
ators, etc.. These annunciators, of the latest design with 
metal push buttons, are located so that they can: be 
easily reached from lounges, chairs and seats; also from 


sofa; 


carpet fenders as required. 

This car is equipped with quadruple shear drawbars 
and modern friction draft gears. A hand brake, with 
drop-handle brake lever applied at the end of the sun 
parlor, is furnished. 


* * * 














A Railway Hospital of the Imperial Japanese _ ae: at 


Sendai 















Performance Records of Oil-Engine 
Locomotives’ 


Unit operating costs are reduced as the number of oil-engine 
locomotive units is increased 


By Hermann Lemp 


Consulting Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York. 


OR years, the advantages and disadvantages of 

the internal-combustion-engine locomotive have 

been brought to the technical forum, particu- 
larly in comparison with steam and electric locomo- 
tives. The high fuel economy, ease of operation and 
independence of the locomotive as a unit have been 
conceded from the beginning; the items of importance 
to be determined by actual service were the cost of 
maintenance and all around availability for service. 

The gas-electric equipments built by the General 
Electric Company before the war have shown low 
maintenance charges and it was expected and hoped 
that the oil-engine locomotive would show equal re- 
sults. The General Electric Company’s experience 
showed that unit maintenance costs proved to be low 
when more than one locomotive was in use on the same 
railroad, but higher when only one unit was in service. 
The explanation was that 20 years ago, to discover 
and remedy defects promptly in an internal combustion 
engine, it required that the personnel of the steam 
maintenance department be educated and familiarized 
with the operation and the component parts of in- 
ternal combustion engines, furnished as reserves, and 
when a number of rail motor cars were owned by one 
railroad, usually a special department was created to 
be responsible for the availability of the equipment. 

With the oil-electric locomotives in commercial use 
in this country for more than two years, a somewhat 
similar experience is obtained with this exception: 
when but one equipment is in use, someone in the or- 
ganization is made responsible for its maintenance, 
properly backed by the steam organization. The gen- 
eral use of automobiles, motor boats and stationary 
oil engines has greatly assisted in training the modern 
mechanic to a better understanding of the internal 
combustion engine and his present education pertains 
more to the difference between an engine with electric 
ignition using gasoline as a fuel and one using auto 
ignition by high compression with a heavy oil injected 
in atomized form by pressure. 

The introduction of a new machine into a well-es- 
tablished business invariably brings with it difficulties 
from non-understanding to downright conservative op- 
position which will disappear with better acquaintance 
and when actual economies are reliably performed. It 
is also to be expected that a light high-speed Diesel 
engine on mobile equipment has problems of its own 
to eliminate, and taking both these natural obstacles 
under consideration, the practical experience of the 
last three years has been encouraging. 

The oil-electric locomotive is the only oil-engine lo- 
comotive of standard gage which has any service rec- 
ords to offer in this country. Abroad, a 1.000-hp. oil 
locomotive with mechanical transmission (different gear 





“Abstract of paper presented by the Oil and Gas Power Division at the 
April 17, 1928, meeting of the Metropolitan Section, A.S.M.E., Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 
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sets controlled by electric clutches) has been in opera- 
tion on the Russian railways since March, 1927, and 
a duplicate thereof is expected to be in service on the 
Boston & Maine by July, 1928. A. Lipetz, consulting 
engineer, American Locomotive Company, gives an ac- 
count of the performance of this locomotive in com- 
parison with an oil-electric locomotive of the same 
horsepower in the December, 1927, Railway Mechanical 
Engineer. The fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles is 13.05 Ib. for the oil-electric locomotive, 11.81 Ib. 
for the geared locomotive and 80 lb. for the steam 
locomotive, showing a saving of 9.5 per cent in fuel 
for the geared type over the oil-electric, while the steam 
locomotive used from six to seven times as much fuel 
as the Diesel engine locomotives. 

While the above economies refer to fuel saving, no 
reliable data regarding maintenance and availability of 
the two Russian locomotives have been obtainable thus 
far. The fuel consumption, expressed in pounds per 
thousand ton-miles, evidently depends upon the profile 
of the road, load factor, speed of the train, etc., and 
unless these conditions are known and duplicated, can- 
not serve as a true comparison. 

For instance, a 100-ton oil-electric locomotive built 
jointly by the American Locomotive, General Electric 
and Ingersoll-Rand companies, pulling a freight train 
of 377 gross tons weight, at an average speed of 18.7 
m.p.h. from Erie, Pa., to Greenville, N. J., consumed 
2,449 Ib. of fuel or 17.1 Ib. per 1,000 ton-miles. A sim- 
ilar locomotive, geared for passenger service, pulling 
four standard coaches of 280.5 gross tons from Hornell, 
N. Y., to Meadville, Pa., at an average speed of 37.7 
m.p.h., used 980 Ib. of fuel, or 18.9 Ib. per 1,000 ton- 
miles; while a 60-ton oil-electric locomotive, pulling 
freight of a gross weight of 4,125 tons in New York 
at the rate of 2.8 m.p.h., with 43.8 Ib. of fuel, covered 
1,000 ton-miles with only 10.6 lb. of fuel. 

A 100-ton oil-electric locomotive in the lumber dis- 
trict in California did 48,000 ton-miles in 19 hours with 
1,312 Ib. of fuel, or 27.3 lb. per 1,000 ton-miles. A 
modern steam locomotive equipped with a superheater 
also using fuel oil, working on the same job in the same 
location, did 37,000 ton-miles in 26 hours, using 10,000 
Ib. of fuel or 270 lb. per 1,000 ton-miles, nearly ten 
times as much. The oil-electric locomotives in operation 
in this country, both by railroads and in industrial yards, 
are used exclusively for switching purposes. Passenger 
and main line freight service is about to be inaugurated 
by the New York Central on its Putnam Division and 
performance records are, therefore, not available as 
yet. The performance of oil-electric rail motor cars 
would indicate that the maintenance of main line 
equipment will not be any’ more severe than that of 
switch engines. In Europe, particularly in Russia and 
Sweden, the main line operation is considered satis- 
factory. 
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There have been installed in the last three years, up 
to January 1, 1928, fourteen 60-ton and five 100-ton 
oil-electric locomotives, jointly built by the American 
Locomotive, General Electric, and Ingersoll-Rand 
Companies, the 100-ton being provided with two 300- 
hp. generating units. One 60-ton oil-electric locomotive 
built by the McIntosh & Seymour, General Electric 
and the J. G. Brill companies, has also been installed. 
Two additional 60-ton and two 100-ton oil-electric lo- 
comotives built by the American Locomotive, General 
Electric, and Ingersoll-Rand companies are about to 
be delivered. 

Attention is drawn to the report in 1927 of the Com- 
mittee on Diesel Locomotives of the International 
Railway Fuel Association, in which answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the various railroads in America using 
oil-electric locomotives were appended. The replies 
received gave comparisons between steam and oil- 
electric operation and were analyzed by Mr. Lipetz in 
his paper “The Present Status of the Oil Engine Lo- 
comotive,” which was read at the convention of the 
Mechanical Division, American Railway Association, 
Montreal, Que., June, 1927. From it he concluded 
that a 30-per cent saving in switching operating ex- 
pense could be made over steam operation and for main 
line operation, a 50-per cent saving which was found 
in connection with the operation of Diesel rail motor 
cars. 


Another questionnaire was recently sent out by the 
author to the various railroads and industrials who have 
bought these equipments and the returns were analyzed. 


On 60-ton locomotives, the average availability, based 
on 24-hour service for 300 days per annum for 1927, 
has been 91.5 per cent, the lowest of which is 72 per 
cent and the highest 99 per cent. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that one figure of 81.5 per 
cent applies to the first locomotive installed and later 
repeat orders brought it up to 94 per cent. showing 
that the higher percentage is readily due to better fa- 
miliarity with equipment. The 100-ton equipment 
shows a similar increase in availability but it has not 
as yet reached the average of 91.5 per cent. 


The service these locomotives perform varies consid- 
erably. Some are on light eight-hour shift schedules 
with a load factor of less than 10 per cent. Their chief 
advantage lies in giving a smokeless and noiseless 
operation, required by law or ordinance in some locali- 
ties such as New York. Other locomotives are op- 
erated on two eight-hour or three eight-hour shifts for 
six days, with load factors of 11 to 16.5 per cent. One 
locomotive has a load factor as high as 26.7. All of 
these locomotives do switching work. 


To form an idea of the everyday work performed 
by the 20 oil-electric switching locomotives in 1927, 
note the following done by only two locomotives which 
were picked at random, one working single shift in New 
York; the other working three shifts in Chicago. The 
former generated 47,000 kw.-hr. with a fuel consump 
tion of 11,500 gallons, and produced 671,000 ton-miles. 
The latter generated 149,200 kw.-hr. with a fuel con- 
sumption of 26,600 gallons, and produced 3,730,000 
ton-miles. In Chicago, three 60-ton oil-electric locomo- 
tives of 300 hp. each have replaced six steam locomo- 
tives of 600 hp. each, to do the same work. They are 
employed 24 hours a day for six days with three crews 
per locomotive. 

We find that 10.1 cents per locomotive-mile will 
cover maintenance expense even under the present 
conditions and this shows indication of improving. The 
load factor is determined by comparing the actual kilo- 
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watts delivered to the motors per hour with 200 kw., 
the 100 per cent possible per hour. 

In contrasting steam locomotives with oil-electric lo- 
comotives for first cost, depreciation and interest, rail- 
road companies are prone to take the pre-war costs of 
the former versus the present price for the latter. This 
is not exactly fair when one considers that the build- 
ing of steam locomotives is a well-established industry 
with engineering and the overhead cut to a minimum, 
whereas oil-electric locomotives are still built in small 
quantities and mass-production practice cannot as yet 
be applied. First costs should, therefore, be compared 
on present steam-locomotive costs. 

The railroads have for years looked forward to and 
deplored the absence of means for reducing the oper- 
ating expenses. Some reductions in steam operation 
costs have been made in the past two years which, 
while showing progress, still deal with relatively small 
profits expressed in percentages, while the advent of the 
internal-combustion locomotive holds out promise of 
making substantial savings which may be expressed in 
hundreds of per cent. It would seem, therefore, that 
the railroads would be justified in co-operating with 
the manufacturers in the development and application 
of the oil-electric locomotive to railroad needs. The 
cost of oil locomotives is bound to come down when 
mass production is permissible and the greater availabil- 
ity and low fuel cost already admitted as economic fac- 
tors will be supplemented by lower first costs, with 
lower depreciation and interest. 

The very fact that the oil locomotive is a self-con- 
tained unit and may, therefore, be singly and step by 
step introduced in a railway system in the replacement 
of worn-out steam equipment without change of per- 
sonnel or facilities, ought to encourage its introduction 
much faster than complete electrification where a cer- 
tain density of traffic is necessary to make it practical. 
Whenever that stage is reached, the operating and 
maintenance department, already conversant with the 
electrical part of the oil-electric equipment, will find 
very little difficulty in going to complete electrification. 

A battery oil-electric locomotive recently placed in 
switching service on the west side of New York City 
by the New York Central Railroad has attracted con- 
siderable attention. The battery and oil engine are 
both working under the most favorable circumstances 
when in combination, the latter working practically at 
a constant high load factor, insuring high average fuel 
efficiency, while the former is being recharged contin- 
uously during intervals in switching operation. The 
service record and availability of this locomotive will 
be watched with interest. 

Discussion 

One of the speakers, commenting on maintenance of 
the oil-electric locomotive, said that his road maintains 
a system of regular weekly inspection which is made 
by an electrician and a mechanic. These two men take 
care of all light repairs necessary to keep the loco- 
motive in operation. This system, together with the 
fact that advantage is taken of all holidays, in making 
repairs, is a large factor toward increasing the avail- 
ability of the locomotive. This locomotive, which has 
been in service for over two years, has been available 
for service at all times, due to the fact that heavy re- 
pairs have always been made when the locomotive 
was not needed. It is used on two successive eight- 
hour shifts. 

He also pointed out that the wheel wear on this 
locomotive was comparatively small, although the yard 
in which the locomotive is used has a large number 
of sharp curves, some of which are of 90-ft. radius. 
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Protective Section Meets in St. Louis 


High percentage of convictions and reductions in theft 
claims mark railway police activities 


per cent convictions on all arrests in 1927. This 

is a record that far surpasses any made by muni- 
cipal police departments and continues the excelleni 
work done in the past. It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the activities of railway police forces are di- 
rected solely towards apprehending culprits after crimes 
have been committed. As a matter of fact, their major 
duty consists of the prevention of crime. This is indi- 
cated by the reductions in freight claim payments on ac- 
count of robbery, which, in 1921, amounted to $12,726- 
947, as compared with $1,151,136 in 1927, a reduction 
of more than 91 per cent. 

These and other pertinent facts relating to the scope 
of railway police activities were brought out at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Protective Section of the 
American Railway Association held at St. Louis, Mo., 
on June 19, 20 and 21. More than 100 chief special 
agents and police chiefs were in attendance when the 
meeting was opened by T. E. Pratt, chief special agent, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and chairman of the sec- 
tion. 

In his address, the chairman called attention to the im- 
provements being made in protective work on the rail- 
ways. He pointed out the advantages to be gained by 
closer co-operation with safety and freight claim pre- 
vention activities, as well as with municipal peace of- 
ficers, special agents of express companies and postal 
inspectors. In reviewing the achievements of railway 
police he stressed the fact that one of their principal 
duties is the care of young men. Youths, in rash mo- 
ments, are likely to get themselves into difficulties. If, 
upon such occasions, they are sent to jail, it will prob- 
ably ruin them for life, whereas kindly and sympathetic 
handling on the part of railway police may have the ef- 
fect of making at least some of these “first-timers” use- 
ful citizens. In support of this argument, he cited, with 
pardonable pride, several cases on various railways 
throughout the country, where police officers have been 
the means of putting youths on the right track. 

Other speakers on Tuesday morning included Col. 
Jos. A. Gerk, chief of police, city of St. Louis, who pre- 
sented the delegates with a key to the jail and Wm. 
Briggs, superintendent of police, Central region, Penn- 
sylvania, whose subject was: “Little Things that Count 
in Railroad Police Work.” J. C. Caviston, secretary, 
presented his report and a committee, of which R. J. 
Edgeworth, chief special agent, Chicago River & Indi- 
ana, was chairman, presented a report on the identifica- 
tion of cigarettes. 

In the afternoon, addresses were made by R. S. 
Mitchell, chief special agent, Missouri Pacific, on “The 
Price of Crime’; A. L. Green, special representative, 
freight claim division, A. R. A., on “Greater Use of the 
Protective Department in General Claim Prevention” ; 
and F. F. Phillips, superintendent special service, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast Lines, on “Special 
Service Department Efficiency.” 

A report on sectional police committees was presented 
by a committee of which T. T. Keliher, chief special 
agent, Illinois Central, was chairman. These local or- 
ganizations are quite active in the larger railway cen- 
ters, holding regular meetings to thrash out general and 
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specific problems. One valuable result has been closer 
co-operation with the city police officers, judges and 
prosecuting attorneys, who are invited and attend these 
meetings in large numbers. Another aid has been the 
inauguration of interline theft reports and the inter- 
change of circulars of prisoners wanted. These inter- 
line reports give full details of any thefts of shipments 
to all lines handling such shipments and have facilitated 
the apprehension of thieves and the recovery of stolen 
property to a large extent. 


Wednesday’s Session 


A comprehensive paper on the value of railway police 
to operating departments was submitted by C. W. Gallo- 
way, vice-president in charge of operation of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Mr. Galloway was unable to attend and 
the paper was read, in his absence, by H. L. Denton, 
general superintendent of police, Baltimore & Ohio. 
An abstract of the paper follows: 

There has been a great change in the activities and the per- 
sonnel of the modern railway police department during the last 
30 years. The type of men attracted to railway police work 
then was not of the highest order. Of course, there were ex- 
ceptions to this rule but, because of their lack of training and 
discipline, these men caused the police branch of railroading 
to come into poor repute in communities and with railroad 
men generally. 

Gradually, the railroads developed more highly organized 
police forces, centralizing the activities of their policemen un- 
der one head, and, as a result of the continued development, 
we find these departments today well organized with a great 
change in activities and personnel. Today, this department 
must be of a semi-military type, there must be military pre- 
cision in the execution of orders, military deportment, and 
every man must understand the policy of his company as it 
concerns its relations with the public. 

The book of rules of the police department must be under- 
stood by the men, thereby insuring uniformity in the handling 
of similar matters. The preparation of cases for presentation 
to the court is a vital thing. The necessity of instructing men 
as to the proper preparation of cases and what is competent 
evidence is an essential factor. ; 

Great care should be used in the selection of men for em- 
ployment in the police department. First, they should be of 
gost character; second, intelligent, and third, physically quali- 

ed. 

Inasmuch as the railroad police officer has a multiplicity of 
duties it is essential that he be carefully instructed as to what 
his duties are. An over-zealous policeman can bring about 
much criticism of his conduct. This feature should be guarded 
against. A railway police officer should conduct himself with 
decorum and when a situation is most trying he should be re- 
served and unexcitable. By proper instruction these things can 
be acquired by the police officer and he made a better represen- 
tative of his company and a more creditable officer. 

J. H. Butler, general manager, American Railway 
Express Company, spoke of that company’s police and 
freight claim prevention activities, which have resulted 
in a reduction in losses because of robberies of over a 
million dollars in the past 17 months. 

D. G. Phillips, safety superintendent, Wabash, who is 
also chairman of the Safety Section, A. R. A., spoke on 
the relations between the safety and protective depart- 
ments of railways. He outlined ways in which these 
departments could be mutually helpful to each other. 

H. T. Lively, general claim agent, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and chairman of the freight Claim Division, A. R. 
A., spoke on “Interdependence of Freight Claim and 
Protective Departments.” An abstract of Mr. Lively’s 


remarks follows: 
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During 1927, claims paid and chargeable to known robberies 
amounted to $1,151,136 as against $9,924,747 in 1921, despite the 
fact that there was an’ increase of about 38 per cent in revenue 
ton miles. Claims paid for known robberies, unlocated and 
cohcealed losses in 1927 amounted to $5,296,741 as against 
$31,949,184 in 1921 or a reduction of 83 per cent. In 1921, 
robberies and losses constituted 33 per cent of the total loss 
and damage claim payments while in 1927 they contributed 14 
per cent of the total payments. 

A large part of the credit for this is due to the protective 
departments, but their work in this connection is by no means 
finished. They should have representation on all loss and dam- 
age prevention committees and should attend the territorial 
claim conferences so that first hand information can be had 
on the larger claim problems affecting a given territory. There 
are many ways in which representatives of the protective de- 
partments can aid the claim prevention department. Rough 
handling and unlocated damage constitute a big problem in loss 
and damage prevention activities. In 1927, 47.2 per cent of 
the total claim payments was charged to these two causes. 
Employees must be educated to the idea that cars can be 
bandled expeditiously without damage to their contents. In 
your contact with yard and train employees you have a splen- 
did opportunity to do missionary work along these lines. 
Your representatives in yards can do much to educate yard 
employees. This is particularly true in the case of perishables. 
A yard policeman, through his contact with unloaders and 
switchmen, can frequently prevent damage to such shipments. 


Other addresses included those of Grant B. Miller, 
chief post office inspector, and A. H. Cadieux, assistant 
chief, department of investigation, Canadian Pacific. 


Thursday’s Session 


O. P. Powell, assistant general manager, Pullman 
Company, outlined the activities of the special agents of 
that company and suggested means whereby. Pullman 
and railway special agents should work together towards 
the common goal of the prevention of crime. N. S. 
Brown, vice-president and general solicitor, Wabash, 
spoke on the legal aspects of railway police work and the 
proper presentation of evidence before courts. 

The results of the election of officers for the ensuing 
year was: T. T. Keliher, Illinois Central, chairman; J. 
D. Roosa, New York Central, first vice-chairman ; J. W. 
Connelly, Southern, second vice-chairman. The com- 
mittee of direction will be composed of : M. M. Skenyon, 
Hocking Valley, H. A. Russell, Maine Central and H. 
J. Page, Canadian Pacific. 


Revocation of Directorship 


Orders Considered 


WasurinctTon, D. C. 

T= Interstate Commerce Commission has under 

consideration the revocation of orders issued in 

1925 authorizing L. F. Loree, chairman of the 
Kansas City Southern, to serve also as a director of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and authorizing Charles Hay- 
den, chairman of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, to 
serve as a director also of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
Following a request by Mr. Loree for a hearing before 
the full commission the commission assigned his case 
for hearing on June 29 at Washington before Director 
C. D. Mahaffie of the Bureau of Finance, on the ques- 
tion as to whether the order should be vacated and set 
aside. 

The fact that Division 4 had under consideration the 
revocation of the orders was conveyed to Mr. Loree 
and Mr. Hayden by Commissioner Eastman in letters 
dated June 5, stating that they would be allowed ten 
days in which to show cause why the orders should not 
be revoked. After an extension of time, Mr. Loree re- 
plied, on June 20, challenging the commission’s power to 
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set aside and cancel its order of authorization or to 
limit its grant of authority, asking for a specification of 
the charges against him or of any change in circum- 
stances causing the consideration of such revocatioi 

and asking for a public hearing before the full commis- 
sion. After stating that he was advised that the com 

mission does not possess such power, Mr. Loree said 
that if the commission shall decide that it possesses such 
power he felt that there was due him a formal state 

ment of the facts and circumstances arising since the 
authorization on April 11, 1925, which, in the opinion 
of the Division 4, is sufficient to justify it in considering 
a revocation. He claimed his right to his day in court 
and, to that end, respectfully requested “not only that I 
may have a specification of the charges, if any, as above 
stated, but also, if the revocation of my authority is to be 
further considered, that I may be accorded the right of 
a public hearing, before the full commission, with rea- 
sonable opportunity to meet, in due and orderly course 
of procedure, whatever charges may be made against 
me.” Mr. Loree added that at the election of directors of 
the M-K-T each director, including himself, received 
851,840 votes and that 520,940 came from “the public 
at large,” entirely independent of any stock owned by 
the Kansas City Southern, and said that it was a seri- 
ous matter to consider disfranchising such stockholders. 

The matter grows out of the proceedings relating to 
the application of the Kansas City Southern for author- 
ity to acquire control of the M-K-T and the St. Louis 
Southwestern, which was denied by the commission. 
Since then the Kansas City Southern has disposed of 
its stock in the M-K-T and the latter has applied to the 
commission for authority to acquire control of the other 
two roads. The commission has also issued a complaint 
charging the roads with violation of the Clayton law. 

The order authorizing Mr. Hayden to serve as a di- 
rector of the Cotton Belt was issued May 8, 1925, at the 
time the Rock Island had pending before the Commis- 
sion an application for authority to acquire control of 
the Cotton Belt. It provided that the authority should 
cease at the expiration of 30 days after the date of any 
order denying the application of the Rock Island, but, 
after an unfavorable proposed report on the applica- 
tion, the Rock Island sold its stock to the Kansas City 
Southern. 

R. C. Duff, the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
Railway, and a number of Texas organizations have filed 
with the commission a petition asking leave to intervene 
in the proceedings as to Mr. Loree’s authorization and 
declaring that “both public and private interests have 
been and are being adversely affected” by Mr. Loree’s 
occupancy of directorships in both roads. They assert 
that the influence of the Kansas City Southern to sup- 
press competition of the M-K-T can be effectively exerted 
through Mr. Loree as a director, chairman of the board 
and of the executive committee and principal executive 
officer of the M-K-T. The petition says that the K. C. S. 
acted in violation of the Clayton law in acquiring control 
of the M-K-T and that it has only “pretended” to sell 
its stock in the M-K-T by transferring it to its bankers 
with an agreement that the stock be re-transferred at a 
stipulated price to stockholders of the Kansas City 
Southern. Reference is also made to the pending com- 
plaint against the Kansas City Southern and other roads 
involved for alleged violation of the Clayton law, in 
which it is stated that it will be the duty of the commis- 
sion to require complete divestment by the Kansas City 
Southern of stock of the M-K-T and Cotton Belt in 
such a manner that they will no longer be under the 
control or influence of the K. C. S. or its officers, direct- 
ors or stockholders. 














Cincinnati Operating Committee 
Promotes Terminal Efficiency 


Reductions in unnecessary transfers, clearing up exceptions 
and many other benefits are secured 


fected in the terminals at Cincinnati, Ohio, only 

733 cars had to have their lading transferred. This 
compares most favorably with 1923, when 10,935 cars 
were transferred in these terminals. In addition during 
1927, no less than 1,769 exceptions on l.c.l. freight were 
cleared up. Violations of a stringent city smoke ordi- 
nance were reduced to a minimum. These and other 
improvements were brought about by the increased co- 
operation of the railways involved, through the medium 
of the Cincinnati Operating Committee. 

It will be remembered that operating committees 
were formed in about ten terminals in various parts of 
the country during the period of federal control. All 
of these, with the exception of the one in Cincinnati, 
ceased to function at the expiration of federal control. 
The present committee is a development of the original 
one and has amply justified its continuance by the re- 
sults attained. 

Owing to adverse physical conditions, the operation 
of the Cincinnati terminals has always presented a diffi- 
cult problem. A large interchange must be handled 
under unfavorable circumstances, requiring co-oper- 
ation among the various railways involved, if any de- 
gree of efficiency is to be had. The principal inter- 
change is between the northern and the southern lines, 
all of which traffic must be moved across the Ohio river. 
The terrain on both sides of the river is so hilly that 
in most instances, it has been necessary for the rail- 
ways to establish yards at a considerable distance from 
the center of the city. For example, there is a large in- 
terchange between the Louisville & Nashville yard at 
Decoursey, Ky., and that of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis at Sharonville, Ohio, a distance of 
some 30 miles. 

Many years ago, in an attempt to secure the necessary 
co-operation, two operating organizations were formed 
in Cincinnati to consider the terminal problems, the Cin- 
cinnati General Managers’ Association and the Cincin- 
nati Superintendents’ Association. These associations 
functioned until federal control, when they were dis- 
banded and the Cincinnati Operating Committee 
formed. 

At the expiration of federal control, the general man- 
agers of the lines entering Cincinnati held several meet- 
ings in which it was decided eventually to continue to 
maintain the joint office, for the purpose of keeping a 
machine set up for the neutral handling of grievances 
and for the arbitration of disputes which come up be- 
tween, the Cincinnati lines themselves and between ship- 
pers and the Cincinnati lines, which are not settled 
among themselves, despite the fact that all the other of- 
fices of a similar nature were being closed. It was felt 
that the operating committee would serve the peculiar 
needs of the terminal more satisfactorily than could be 
done by reorganizing the two associations which former- 
ly exercised a certain amount of control. 

The chairman of the committee devotes his entire 
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time to supervising the office and the various bureaus 
which come under its control. There are seven other 
committee members, one for each railway entering Cin- 
cinnati, including the general managers of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; the Norfolk & Western; the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis; the Southern; and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, while the Pennsylvania and the 
Louisville & Nashville are represented by their local 
superintendents. 

Eight organizations come directly under the control 


of the committee, as follows: 
Local Freight Agents’ Association 
Joint Car Inspection Department 
Car Foremen’s Association 
Locomotive Operation Bureau 
Smoke Inspection Bureau 
Over and Short Bureau 
Interchange Committee 
Joint Messenger Service : 

In order that the size of the task confronting the com- 
mittee may be understood, detailed figures covering the 
cars handled in the Cincinnati terminal are given in 
Table 1. It will be observed that traffic of all kinds in 
and through the terminal is showing a steady increase. 


The Joint Inspection Department 


The joint inspection department consists of a chief 
interchange inspector and two assistants. As a result 
of its activities, with the co-operation of the mechanical 
departments of the railways and the Car Foremen’s As- 
sociation, an immense saving has been effected. 

The practice of transferring cars had grown steadily, 
until 10,935 cars were transferred in 1923 and 7,096 cars 
in-1924. In 1925, a committee of mechanical officers 
was formed to work in conjunction with the joint inspec- 
tion department. Weeks were spent in the terminal, 
looking over cars that had been set out for transfer. This 
study showed plainly the need for a radical improve- 
ment. Accordingly, a plan was formulated whereby the 
joint inspection department, an impartial body, was given 
practically complete control of all transfers in the termi- 
nal. An arbitrary transfer charge of $21.50 was estab- 
lished, covering all commodities. This figure was 
arrived at after elaborate cost studies, which took into 
consideration not only the actual cost of transfer, but also 
switching, depreciation, rental of tracks, per diem, etc. 

Under this arrangement, an immediate improvement 
was made. The reduction in cars transferred during 
the last half of 1926 was about 60 percent. By complete 
co-operation and hard work on the part of the inspec- 
tion department, the number of cars continued to de- 
crease rapidly, until, in 1927, only 733 cars were trans- 
ferred in the Cincinnati terminals, despite a record- 
breaking interchange during that year. 

Of 1,135 other cars that had been set out for transfer 
during 1927, part were marked O.K. to run and the rest 
were ordered repaired and run without transfer, mak- 
ing a saving in this item alone of $25,000. Inasmuch 
as a damage claim is filed on practically every car thus 
transferred, the saving in claims has been most sub- 
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stantial. Formerly, it was a regular occurrence for most 
of the lines to have from 150 to 200 transfers on hand, 
each of which required a car on an opposite track to 
receive the transferred lading. Thus, the reduction in 
cars transferred has not only largely reduced switching, 
but has released certain tracks and facilities for other 
uses. This has brought about a large reduction in oper- 
ating costs and has resulted in the more prompt move- 
ment of cars through the yards involved. 

Table 2 shows in detail the A. R. A. defect cards is- 
sued, transfer orders, adjustments and cleanouts, a total 
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During 1927, a number of meetings were held with 
engine crews where addresses were delivered by city of- 
ficials and smoke abatement experts. In addition, other 
meetings were held, both during the day and at night, 
so that all the engineers and firemen in the terminal 
might attend. At these meetings, the importance of 
smoke abatement was explained, not only from a civic 
standpoint, but also that of health and fuel conserva- 
tion. The crews have co-operated heartily. 

The performance of the railways in smoke abatement 
during the year has received commendation from the 








Table 1.—Comparative Statement of 


Cars Handled—Cincinnati Terminal 


All Lines Received Lake Coal 
Loads Loads Total Loads In Interchange Included in 
Month, 1927 (All) (All) Inbound and — Ot HE Coal Preceding 
Inbound Outbound Outbound Loads Empties Interchanged Column 

January . jeeshetanaebecvesebs 128,748 110,828 239,576 98,506 73,409 48,905 
February , . 131,339 117,918 249,257 105,228 90,678 56,286 26 
March aa knicks 147,582 132,747 280,329 115,152 90,588 69,247 4,320 
April . : ; 149,096 129,640 278,736 113,936 94,430 54,357 11,452 
May ... ere : 167,440 150,554 317,994 131,838 103,752 62,925 19,472 
June . vane 152,985 135,532 288,517 118,766 98,109 72,442 15,321 
July . : : 158,912 138,078 296,990 121,471 96,915 54,685 16,420 
August anes panes v4 164,530 146,102 310,632 130,645 104,543 81,283 14,066 
September es 157,812 142,262 300,074 123,856 96,189 61,233 9,357 
Shade geindddsld Gide aaieae 156,205 135,568 291,773 120,939 93,104 54,522 10,696 
November . , ‘euseeeauus 123,514 109,241 232,755 94,508 80,111 51,163 4,756 
December ; - 116,337 104,846 221,183 89,340 77,744 41,333 29 
WE werden dekdedvcesetiaudeunen 1,754,500 1,553,316 3,307,816 1,364,185 1,099,572 708,381 105,915 
1926 rr bxwede sectes marae 1,522,335 3,195,549 1,319,162 1,047,811 661,492 103,290 
. aéease seed ... 1,642,018 1,506,564 3,148,582 1,289,766 958,253 638,701 104,147 
a caches sae ocicsen Tae 1,339,564 2,821,264 1,126,383 805,590 524,640 49,171 
xe asd eekee os sececee ED 1,321,636 2,802,681 1,107,083 753,423 523,089 61,207 
De -stbinrctdesbuataceds tieadak ae 1,237,878 1,117,659 2,355,537 917,835 627,590 438,960 59,457 








of 18,857, which were handled in 1927, under the juris- city officials. Only 510 violations were reported by the 


diction of the joint inspection department. The im- 
provement in eliminating unnecessary transfers is indi- 
cated by the record of cars transferred in the past eight 
years as follows: 


Table 2.—Details of 1927 Transfer Record 
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The Smoke Inspection Department 


This department consists of a supervisor of locomo- 
tive operation and two assistants, all experienced lo- 
comotive enginemen. Prior to October, 1926, a rather 
unfortunate situation existed, in that the city smoke 
inspectors persisted in arresting engine crews for real 
or fancied violations of the smoke ordinance, thus un- 
dermining their morale, and bringing about a situation 
that was detrimental to the city and the railways. 

Under the direction of the operating committee a 
meeting was held with the city officers during the month 
mentioned and an arrangement was entered into where- 
by no engine employees or railway officers were to be 
arrested for smoke violations for a period of six 
months. The railways in return agreed to make every 
effort to improve the situation. At the end of six 
months, the improvement was so apparent that the ar- 
rangement was made permanent and the question of ]o- 
comotive smoke abatement was turned over to the rail- 
ways, through the Cincinnati Operating Committee, for 
solution and adjustment. 


city smoke inspectors and 200 by the Smoke Abatement 
League, during the year. When it is taken into con- 
sideration that 679 locomotives operate in the terminal 
every 24 hours, it will be seen that the violations are 
not excessive, particularly since, under the city ordi- 
nance, one minute of excessive smoke constitutes a 
violation of the law. During 1927; the smoke inspection 
department made 32,977 locomotive observances of one 
minute or more, of which 626 or 1.9 per cent violated 
the ordinance. This was a marked improvement in 
comparison with the previous year. 

In addition, smoke inspectors rode and inspected 
3,800 engines and reported 16,460 defects to master me- 
chanics. These were principally small steam leaks and 
minor defects-that did not affect operation, but might 
cause charges of excessive smoke. 

A joint monthly survey of equipment was also in- 
augurated by the various mechanical departments. This 
has been productive of much benefit, not only from a 
smoke abatement standpoint, but in operating conditions 
as well. It has enabled the mechanical officers to pick 
up new ideas and has been a material factor in promot- 
ing good feeling by contact with the officers of the 
other lines. Federal inspectors visiting the terminal dur- 
ing the year have commented repeatedly on the im- 
proved condition of the power. 


Other Committee Activities 


Each member line has a representative on an over- 
and-short committee, meetings of which are held twice 
a month to match up overs and shorts. During last 
year, 1,769 such cases were cleared up, thereby elimi- 
nating a large number of claims and complaints from 
shippers and consignees. 

The Local Freight Agents’ Association meets month- 
ly, or oftener if necessary, in the offices of the com- 
mittee. Questions arising between the various lines in- 
cident to the handling of carload and less than carload 
business, rating, carding, and innumerable other mat- 
ters, are threshed out and settled, with assistance from 
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the committee. where necessary. The result of these 
meetings has been to establish friendly relations and 
close co-operation among the local freight agents. Many 
important matters have been settled across the table at 
these meetings, which formerly involved much corre- 
spondence and sometimes controversy and ill-fgeling. 

The Car Foremen’s Association meets regularly in 
the offices of the committee to discuss M. C. B. rules, 
interpretations and various questions that arise cOver- 
ing the interchange of equipment. These meetings are 
presided over by the chief interchange inspector. 

The Interchange Committee, consisting of car ac- 
countants, yard, per diem and interchange clerks, also 
meets once a month in the committee offices. Through 
the activitives of this committee, errors in interchange 
reports have been reduced to the minimum. Uniform 
methods have been evolved at these meetings which are 
of great assistance in this regard. So successful has 
this committee been that general officers from outside 
the city have invited its members to visit other termi- 
nals to aid in establishing similar practices there. One 
such visit was paid to Indianapolis, Ind., recently and 
visits to Louisville and other nearby terminals are 
scheduled. A joint messenger service is operated from 
the office of the committee. Regular trips are made to all 
the local offices, interchange offices and other points, de- 
livering and collecting “pro” billing, interchange re- 
ports and other mail. This enables the agents to get 
their “pro” bills without delay and results in settlement 
being made promptly. 


The Hoch-Smith Resolution 


? ‘ Wasuincton, D. C. 
HAIRMAN J. B. Campbell of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has addressed another 
letter to Representative Hoch, of Kansas, in the 
correspondence between them as to the proper interpre- 
tation of the Hoch-Smith resolution, in which Congress- 
man Hoch has criticised the commission for spending so 
much time taking evidence as to the existence of an 
“agricultural depression.” Whereas Mr. Hoch took the 
position that Congress had settled that question, Chair- 
man Campbell, in reply to his letter of June 2, points out 
that it still remains for the commission to find out what 
products of agriculture are so affected. Mr. Campbell 
also says that the commission is not free to follow “such 
a summary method of procedure as might be adopted and 
followed by the Congress itself.” His letter is in part as 
follows: 
_ It happens that the meaning and bearing of the declaration 
in the Hoch-Smith Resolution with reference to “the existing 
depression in agriculture” were considered by the Commission 
in a decision rendered on July 14, 1926, in Revenues in Western 
District, 113 I.C.C. 3. I quote the following from pages 12-13 
of that decision: 

“As before indicated, it is contended that the resolution 
constitutes a legislative finding that a depression exists in agri- 
culture, which raises an indisputable presumption in all investi- 
gations held under its provisions or commenced subsequent 
thereto that such depression in the agricultural industry does 
in fact exist, and that such presumption will remain until we 
report the results of our investigation held under the direction 
and authority of that resolution, or until Congress repeals it, 
thereby precluding any action under paragraph (2) of section 
15a. The resolution in its first paragraph makes the basic 
declaration that in adjusting rates we shall consider the condi- 
tions which at any given time prevail in the several industries, 
to the end that commodities may freely move. This declaration 
is inconsistent with the construction that a depressed condition 
in agriculture must be conclusively presumed to continue until 
Congress again speaks. The last paragraph, in view of the 
existing depression in agriculture, directs that with the least 
practicable delay we shall make rate changes which will pro- 
mote the freedom of movement of products of agriculture 
affected by that depression, including livestock. The language 
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quoted is in the nature of a preamble. The resolution indicates 
that not all products of agriculture, including livestock, may 
be affected by that depression, and calls for a determination by 
us as to what products are so affected. 

“if certain products of agriculture or certain kinds of live- 
stock are not ‘affected by that depression’ they do not come 
within the direction of the last paragraph of the resolution. A 
primary purpose of the last paragraph was that because of the 
then existing depression in agriculture the products of agri- 
culture affected by that depression should receive expediated 
consideration. It would not be a reasonable construction of the 
resolution to hold that it conclusively presumes the existence of 
depression in all products of agriculture, including livestock, 
until we report the result of our investigation held under the 
direction and authority of said resolution. The resolution itself 
directs that this investigation shall be thorough and shall cover 
the entire rate structure of common carriers subject to the 
interstate commerce act. Such an investigation must inevitably 
consume a long period of time. To construe the resolution 
as requiring us conclusively to presume the existence of de- 
pression in connection with all products of agriculture, includ- 
ing all kinds of livestock, and to accord to all such relief as 
is contemplated in the last paragraph would, to the extent that 
some of them are not affected by depression, constitute undue 
preference and cast undue burdens and give undue advantage 
as between the various classes and kinds of commodities in vio- 
lation of the second paragraph of the resolution and section 3 
of the interstate commerce act, and would compel us to ignore 
the first paragraph of the resolution.” 

This expression was unanimous; it was the result of very 
careful consideration following briefs and arguments which 
dealt, among other things, with this very point; and it ‘still 
appeals to our judgment as sound. 

In regard to the records in certain of the investigations 
which we now have under way, we can well understand your 
apprehension with respect to the volume of these records and 
the time consumed in making them. We fully recognize the 
desirability of their condensation in every possible way, and 
the problem involved is one which we have constantly in mind. 
The difficulty is to secure a condensation without an autocratic 
and arbitrary exercise of authority which would not commend 
itself to the country and which would endanger our findings 
and orders if they were subjected to court tests. Railroad 
rates, as you know, are full of complexities and in an investi- 
gation which involves the rates on even a single commodity 
throughout the country or in great territories of the country, 
there are an astonishing number of persons, companies, com- 
munities and localities which are profoundly interested and 
have a right to protect their interests, these often being quite 
diverse and opposing, by the presentation of evidence. 

We realize, of course, that the Commission is simply an 
agency of the Congress, but we also realize that as such an 
agency we are not free to adopt and follow in the conduct of 
our proceedings such a summary method of procedure as might 
be adopted and followed by the Congress itself. As early as 
January 9, 1912, the Supreme Court expressed views concern- 
ing the jurisdiction to be exercised by a court, in determining 
whether an order of the Commission should or should not be 
enforced, which have been adhered to and consistently applied 
ever since in cases involving orders we have made under the 
authority conferred upon us by the interstate commerce act. 
These views were expressed in Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Union Pacific Railroad Company, 222 U. S. 541, wherein, 
among other things, the court said: 

“There has been no attempt to make an exhaustive statement 
of the principle involved, but in cases thus far decided, it has 
been settled that the orders of the commission are final unless 
(1) beyond the power which it could constitutionally exercise ; 
or (2) beyond its statutory power, or (3) based upon a mistake 
of law. But questions of fact may be involved in the deter- 
mination of questions of law, so that an order, regular on its 
face, may be set aside if it appears that (4) the rate is so 
low as to be confiscatory and in violation of the constitutional 
prohibition against taking property without due process of law; 
or (5) if the Commission acted so arbitrarily and unjustly as 
to fix rates contrary to evidence, or without evidence to sup- 
port it; or (6) if the authority therein involved has been exer- 
cised in such an unreasonable manner as to cause it to be 
within the elementary rule that the substance, and not the 
shadow, determines the validity of the exercise of the 
power. * * *” (Id. 547.) 

And in United States v. Abilene & Southern Ry. Co., 265 
U. S. 274, 288, pertinent language used by the Supreme Court 
was “Nothing can be treated as evidence which is not introduced 
as such.” 

However, the point which you make with respect to the 
length of these records is undoubtedly a matter of prime im- 
portance, and we shall continue to labor to the best of our 
ability with the problem which it presents. If you have any 
further suggestions at any time, we shall welcome them. 

















Over 200 Representatives Attended 





Claim Men Meet at Omaha, Neb. 


Motion pictures and x-ray important factors in determining 
liability in personal injuries 


HE value of motion pictures and the x-ray in 

determining liability in personal injury cases was 

emphasized at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Association of Railway Claim Agents, held at 
Omaha, Neb., on June 20 to 22, with an attendance of 
over 200 representatives of steam and electric railways. 
At the opening session, Nelson H. Loomis, general solic- 
itor of the Union Pacific, described some experiences 
in claim work and offered several suggestions for im- 
proving co-operation between the claim departments 
and the public. W. H. Bohart, M. D., chief surgeon of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and chairman of the 
Medical and Surgical Section of the American Railway 
Association, gave an address on the relation of an- 
atomical variations and anomalies of the spine to prog- 
nosis and the length of disability, in which he pictured 
the ease with which malformations, existing previous 
to the time of an accident, can be construed as result- 
ing from the accident and described the methods and 
results of x-raying the entire spinal column of all 
applicants for positions on the Belt Railway Company 
of Chicago during the last three years. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year include: presi- 
dent, Oliver G. Browne, assistant general claims at- 
torney, New York Central Lines, New York City; 
vice-presidents, Smith R. Brittingham, assistant general 
solicitor, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va.; Frank 
Wenter, Jr., general claim agent, Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago; and J. C. Hume, general claim 
agent, Missouri Pacific Lines (Texas), Houston, Tex. ; 
secretary-treasurer, H. D. Morris, district claim agent, 
Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. Detroit, Mich., was 
chosen as the place for the next meeting on June 19 
to 21, 1929. The recommendations committee sug- 
gested that steamship lines that are subject to the regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce Committee, be ad- 
mitted as members of the Association. 


Chicago Belt Investigates Spine Injuries 


In discussing the relation between accidents and 


spine abnormalities, Dr. Bohart explained that nearly 
every patient who has had any kind of an accident, 
even though it is remote, and who discovers any sort 
of pain in the back, no matter where and when, almost 
invariably attributes this backache or pain to the acci- 
dent. 


Ordinarily, he is not willing to believe that any 
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back condition can be brought about by anything other 
than traumatism (the condition of the system due to 
the injury) and, in his own mind, can usually trace the 
origin of this trouble to some strain or blow. Most 
spines conform in a general way. to what is known as 
normal, but there are many minor variations. Anom- 
alies of the spine, according to statistics available, 
exist in from 8 to 10 per cent of all people. A signifi- 
cant fact presents itself in a larger majority of these 
cases. 

The symptoms very generally persist as long as a hope 
for compensation exists, or is regularly paid, but dis- 
appear magically upon a lump sum settlement. 

Whether persons with anomalies of the spine suffer 
injury of the spine oftener than those with normal 
spines and whether it takes a longer period of time 
for persons with anomalies to make a complete re- 
covery is indicated in a three-year investigation made 
by the Belt Railway Company of Chicago under which 
the entire spinal column of all applicants for positions 
have been x-rayed. Due to the hazards of operation 
in its hump yard the number of back injuries is very 
high in proportion to the number of men employed. 
During the three years a total of 1,000 spines of men 
entering the service have been examined and almost 
half have shown variations and anomalies. In 1925 
there were 47 back injuries of a greater or less degree, 
which resulted in the loss of 1,386 working days. Of 
the 735 men who showed anomalies of the spine only 
12 have, to date, suffered an injured back. The use of 
the x-ray, in selecting employees, in part, has resulted 
in a lessening of accidents. . In 1924 the average num- 
ber of accidents per 10,000 cars handled was 13.9; in 
1925, 10.1; in 1926, 8.7, and in 1927, 1.4. The acci- 
dents which occurred on the hump totaled 7.8 per 
10,000 cars in 1924, 4.4 in 1925 and 4.4 in 1926. 

During the study anyone showing an anatomical var- 
iation or an anomaly was permitted to go to work, 
provided he was in good health, physically strong and 
apparently able to do the work assigned, in order to 
discover if these conditions were conducive to injury 
or when injured, if the anomalies played any part in 
or delayed recovery. Approximately 40 to 50 per 
cent of these men have been injured but not an anoma- 
ly nor an anatomical variation participated in any in- 
jury. Not a back injury has been over 4 weeks in 
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recovering and in 3 years but 2 back cases have been 
litigated, aS°compared with amprevious 4/7 in one year. 


Grade Crossing Committee Reports Improvement 


The Grade Crossing Committee of which H. A. 
Rowe, claims attorney of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western is chairman, reported that: 

“The railroad highway crossing accident situation showed 
an improvement in 1927 as compared with 1926. There were 
5,640 accidents, a reduction of 281; 2,371 fatalities, a reduction 
of 120; and 6,613 injuries, a reduction of 378. This is in the 
face of more than one million additional cars registered during 
the year, the total as of December 31, 1927, being 23,127,000. 
We ‘now have practically one motor vehicle for every five 
persons. 

“Apart from the effective, though impractical, wholesale 
elimination of crossings by the separation of grades, etc., the 
key to crossing accident prevention probably lies in informing 
and reiterating to the auto driver the nature of the hazard at 
the crossing, the seriousness of which is shown in the fact 
that 36 per cent of crossing casualties result in fatalities; in 
providing frequent means of ready recognition of the presence 
of a road crossing; by emphasizing the character and meaning 
of the signs and signals used at such crossings; and by sug- 
gesting how the driver should proceed at the crossing. He 
should approach a road crossing expecting a train. The timely 
mental conception “A train is coming” assures the precautions 
necessary to avoid accidents. Instinctively the competent 
driver will make a full and complete observation, and if there 
is the slightest danger of meeting a train, he will stop in a 
safe place and will not attempt to proceed until the way is 
known to be clear. 

“Believing the timely warning of the engine whistle is an 
important factor in crossing accident prevention, certain inter- 
esting data have been obtained through the co-operation of 
claims attorneys of 12 railroads geographically distributed. In 
examinations of 82 crossing accidents occurring in 1927 and in- 
volving 39 fatalities and 59 injuries, definite information was 
available as to engine whistle signals. It was found that 26 
signals were completed at the crossing, 10 within 100 ft., 22 
within 300 ft., 10 within 500 ft., 3 within 1,000 ft., and 1 within 
1,500 ft. 

“However, it was also disclosed that in 10 instances no engine 
whistle signals whatever were given. Whistles which terminated 
more than 500 ft. from the crossing (of which there were 14) 
may be termed inadequate in this motor age. 

“To further analyze the thought of inadequate whistle warn- 
ings as contributing factors in crossing accidents, observations 
were made by competent claim men upon the same 12 roads 
where no accidents were involved. In 666 instances the whistle 
signal was completed at the crossing. In 826 cases the whistle 
signal was completed 100 to 500 ft. from the crossing. In 86 
instances the whistle signal was completed 1,000 to 2,000 ft. 
from the crossing and in 38 cases no signal whistle whatever 
was given. 

“The number of crossing misbaps is relatively very small 
compared to the number of safe passages made daily over 
crossings, but it is in this infinitesimal number that we must 
look, in part, for the cause of our crossing casualties. Over 
11 per cent of the 82 investigated crossing accidents disclosed 
that whistle signals were not sounded: 2.3 per cent of our 
observations at crossings indicated the utter failure to sound 
the whistle and in addition 5.3 per cent of the cases could be 
classed as ineffectual whistle blowing. With the speed the 
modern auto makes it is possible for the car to be a far greater 
distance from the road crossing than the engine when it ter- 
minates its crossing whistle, and the weather conditions, closed 
car windows, etc., all tend to make engine whistles ineffective 
unless continued up to the crossing. 

“An investigation discloses that the auto driver is confronted 
with a national lack of uniformity of design, character and 
meaning of signs and signals and, in many instances, is not 
afforded the type of protection which the special situation 
warrants. It appears desirable that claim departments co- 
operate with their managements in adopting uniform road 
rules and practices, and to encourage a uniformity of rules of 
the highway as outlined in the Model Traffic Laws and the 
Model Traffic Municipal Codes, prepared by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety.” 


Claim Agent Reflects Personality of Railroad 


Mr. Loomis in describing the duties of the claim 
agent and how his personality reflects the personality 


of the railroad said: 
“One of the most important duties of the claim agent is the 
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work of investigation and the most important thing about an 
investigation is the ascertainment of the truth, It is the mis- 
taken idea of some, that facts which seem to be contrary to the 
interests of the road should be overlooked, supressed or dis- 
torted. This is a great mistake. The lawyers who are re- 
sponsible for determining whether or not the company is liable 
should have all the facts, unfavorable as well as favorable, and, 
if under the law and the facts as they actually exist the com- 
pany is liable, the claim should be settled. 

“IT doubt if the claim agent realizes the importance of his 
work and the position he occupies before the public. He not 
only investigates and settles claims but he stands as the repre- 
sentative ot the railroad in the estimation of the people with 
whom he deals. His reputation and standing are the reputation 
and standing of the railroad company; his method of investi- 
gating and settling claims the method of the road; and his per- 
sonality, the personality of the railroad company. As he is 
liked, so is the railroad company liked; and as he is hated, so 
is the railroad company hated. It is therefore, incumbent upon 
him to “watch his step” and see to it that he does not bring the 
railroad company which he represents into disrepute. 

“Questions frequently arise in the minds of railroad em- 
ployees as to the relative importance of the different depart- 
ments of railroad service. In my judgment such queries are 
worse than useless. Railroad service is like a chain—just as 
strong as its weakest link. All branches of the service are 
equally important and a railroad companv could not dispense 
with any of them. Self-resnect and high ideals add immeasur- 
ably to the satisfaction of life and should be cultivated by men 
in all fields of endeavor. Men are apt to consider their own 
line of activity monotonous and humdrum and to look longingly 
at the work of some of their neighbors or associates; but there 
is nothing like exalting and magnifying your own work and 
environment.” 


Public Responsible for Importation of Suits 


Oliver G. Browne, assistant general claims attorney 
of the New York Central spoke on the subject “Can 
the Importation of Accident Suits be Prevented”, say- 
ing: in part: 

“The ability to import freely to a favorable jurisdiction and 
there prosecute a cause of action for injuries, is one of the 
most valuable assets ot the so-called ambulance chasing business. 
In attempting to suggest defensive measures against importa- 
tion, I would first recommend the fullest publicity of the mean- 
ing of such actions in order to educate the community supply- 
ing the forum. There is a principle, very general in applica- 
tion, which specifies that the forum is open to all citizens re- 
siding within its jurisdiction and this right is rather jealously 
guarded and liberally allowed bv the courts. But after all, the 
real power to control the situation is with the public. The 
public, therefore, should be informed of any misuse of this 
right and the effect of over-liberality in its availability. It 
pays the cost. A railroad lawsuit takes usually from two days 
to one week to try and the lowest estimate of the cost of main- 
taining the organization of a court and its retinue must be 
approximately $100 per day. Therefore, every action improperly 
brought imposes a needless expense on the community of the 
forum of that sum which is added to the tax bill of its citizens. 
Now, when a man from another community, or another state, 
comes into your county with his suit because the attorneys who 
secured his case happen to live there and to have a favorable 
atmosphere among the jurors and the courtroom attaches for 
his cases, your county is contributing at the rate of $100 per 
day or more to aid those attorneys to transact their business. 
The plaintiff himself is favored because his home county, which 
owed him the right to a forum, is not taxed at all. It is free 
from the expense, and, if the stranger in your yard happens to 
be a taxpayer in his home county, he has “sponged” on your 
forum and has not shared in the cost. How blind the public is 
to this and how little it is mentioned. 

“If attorneys cannot get especially high verdicts in a com- 
munity and have no means of exercising subtle influence over 
courts and jurors, they will go elsewhere. Their verdicts are 
usually brought about by a type of juror of an order of in- 
telligence that has little appreciation of the meaning of an 
oath or a duty. The higher the average of intelligence the 
more likelihood of obtaining discriminatory verdicts or verdicts 
abounding in reason and common sense and commensurate 
with the facts presented. The remedy here is care in the selec- 
tion of jurors. Take it out of politics. 

“Tn one locality this was done by changing the law to permit 
the judges presiding in the county to appoint a jury commis- 
sioner, who holds office during the judge’s pleasure. The com- 
missioner examines into the mental qualifications of all jurors, 
making a personal examination of each one before he is placed 
on the jury list.” 
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Physical Examinations More Rigid 


W. E. Goodnow, chief claim adjuster of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, in discussing “Physical Examina- 
tions”, described the methods employed by his road. 
He said in part: 

“Prior to July 1, 1927, the only re-examination of employees 
in service which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe required, was 
of train and enginemen, yardmen and operators; that is, such 
operators as had to observe signals. This examination was on 
vision, color, and hearing only and was made every four years. 
However, men engaged in the above service who were 45 years 
of age or more and who were required to wear glasses to obtain 
normal vision, were examined every two years. On this date 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe adopted and put into practice 
a new set of rules governing physical examinations. To begin 
with, the man now entering our service in any capacity above 
that of laborer is given a more complete physical examination 
than previously. In addition we have put into force the four- 
year re-examination of certain employees on vision, color 
sense, and hearing which embraces all employees whose work 
has to do with train operation, signals, and track bridges and 
building and water service foremen; and the two-year re- 
examination of those members of the above classes whose 
vision requires the use of glasses, or who have reached the age 
of 45. Furthermore, trainmen, enginemen, switchmen, hostliers, 
train porters and marine service employees must undergo a 
complete physical re-examination every four years. This re- 
examination of employees in service has been going on con- 
tinuously by an examining board since September, 1927, and up 
to date there have been approximately 600 cases referred to 
our chief surgeon wherein the examining surgeon found dis- 
qualifying defects, the most common being hernia, high blood 
pressure, and kidney trouble. In extreme cases the man is 
kept out of service until his condition satisfies the attending 
doctor, but in the majority of cases the men remain in service 
and continue treatment under the direction of the doctor.” 

J. C. Hume, general claim agent of the Gulf Coast 
Lines described several methods of whistling and the 
development of grade crossing accident prevention. 

“On the Missouri Pacific Lines in Texas, enginemen are 
requested to sound their whistle so that the last blast of the 
whistle will end close to the crossing. As the statute requires 
that the whistle be sounded % mile from the crossing, this 
necessarily requires that the whistle signals be drawn out for 
some time, and when the speed of the train will riot permit the 
length of the whistle to be drawn out sufficiently long to 
approach the crossing, another signal must be given closer to 
the crossing. 

“I believe that one of the greatest benefits in Texas in the 
prevention of grade crossing accidents lies with the state and 
federal highway departments which are continuously eliminat- 
ing grade crossings by changing trunk highways, thereby cut- 
ting out numerous unnecessary railroad grade crossings. The 
departments also do not permit signs that obstruct the view to 
be placed too close to the railroad.” 


Attitude of Public Can Be Influenced 
By Claims Agent 


Frank Wenter, Jr., general claim agent of the 
Chicago & North Western spoke on “How the Public 
Can Best be Influenced to Respect the Claim Depart- 
ment and Recognize It as One of the Important De- 
partments of a Railroad Organization”. He said in 
part: 

“The respect of the public for the claim department as a 
whole can only be fostered by the individual contact of the 
members of that department with the public and consequently, 
the degree of respect which the public may have for the rail- 
road claim department as a whole, will depend upon the repu- 
tation made for the department by its individual members. The 
contact of the railway claim agent with the public is both direct 
and indirect. It is direct in the matter of investigations and 
adjustments of specific claims of the public, and indirect in the 
reflection of the manner in which the claim was handled. 

“A further important contact with the public is also indi- 
rectly made in the dealings of the claim agent with the em- 
ployees of his railroad, inasmuch as any reputation made for 
the claim department by its individual members with such em- 
ployees, will reflect itself upon the friends, relations and asso- 
ciates of such employees. In the matter of winning the respect 
of the public for your particular profession, it will be hard to 
draw a line of demarcation between the occasions when you 
are acting in a professional’ capacity as distinguished from 
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your position as a private citizen of the community in which 
your reside. For that reason, any and all attributes of charac- 
ter and conduct which will secure for your department the 
respect of the public in your professional dealings with it, must 
also be present in your association with the public as a citizen 
of your community. 

“We may enumerate among the essential attributes which 
must be found in railroad claim agents to foster and retain the 
respect of the public for their departments the following: (1) 
courtesy, (2) honesty of purpose and intent, (3) a proper 
understanding of the matter in hand, (4) your willingness to 
give service.” 

C. H. Shutte, assistant general claim agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, recommended more 
concentrated action and the development of new 
methods of detection so as to keep pace with the crook. 
‘To my mind,” he said, “there is only one way of 
stopping fraudulent persons and that is through 
centralized bureaus. If every member of this associ- 
ation would co-operate with his local bureaus by re- 
porting suspicious claimants the matter would be 
simplified. In the case of disqualified applicants, usu- 
ally no records are kept and when the person tries to 
“sell” a purported injury to another road no evidence 
can be uncovered although a record showing the con- 
dition to be of long standing exists and if found would 
show the falsity of the claim and enable its defeat.” 

H. D. Wagner, superintendent of the Illinois Claim 
department of the Employees Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., and president of the Mutual In- 
iormation Bureau, Chicago explained the working of 
his bureau, saying that during the 35 years of its ex- 
istence, records totaling 3,000,000 have been accumu- 
lated. The records are created not only upon inquiries 
received from subscribers but from newspaper clippings 
and damage suits filed. In the discussion following it 
developed that information can be secured from local 
bureaus such as those at Chicago and Cleveland for a 
nominal sum even though the applicant is not a regular 
subscriber to the bureau. 
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Freight Station Section Meets 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Car utilization and the agents part in increasing efficiency 
of transportation discussed 


Section of the American Railway Association 

met at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on June 19 to 22 
in the eighth annual convention of that organization and 
the forty-first meeting of the former American As- 
sociation of Freight Agents. J. H. Rogers, agent of 
the Long Island at Long Island City, N. Y., was elected 
chairman of the section for the coming year. Other 
officers elected were: W. H. George, agent, Chicago 
& Alton, East St. Louis, IIl., first vice-chairman; G. 
R. Littell, agent, Baltimore & Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, 
second vice-chairman. 

The section, over which chairman G. B. Ingersoll 
presided, placed in effect a new plan for the member- 
ship of the committee of direction, dividing the United 
States and Canada into eight geographical districts and 
selecting one representative from each section. The 
members of the board of direction for the ensuing 
year are: W. C. McAlister, agent, N. Y., N. H. & H., 
Boston, Mass., for the New England district; C. C. 
Kinney, agent, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
Eastern district; Henry Whyte, forwarding agent, 5S. 
A. L., Portsmouth, Va., for the Southeastern district ; 
F. S. VanDusen, agent, C. P., Detroit, Mich., for the 
Central district; R. E. Palmer, agent, C. R. I. & P., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., for the Southwestern district ; 
H. W. Wike, agent, N. P., Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the Northwestern district; W. A. Merriman, agent, S. 
P., Oakland, Cal., for the Pacific Coast district; A. M. 
Adams, general agent, C. N., Toronto, Ont., for 
Canada. 

During the four days of the convention addresses 
were given by a number of railway officers including: 
N. S. Brown, vice-president and general solicitor, 
Wabash, St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. Greene, special repre- 
sentative, A. R. A.; H. C. Oliver, freight traffic man- 
ager, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa., A. P. Stevens, dis- 
trict manager, Car Service section, A. R. A., Detroit, 
Mich., and J. E. Long, superintendent of safety, D. 
& H. 

Freight car utilization was discussed in a paper pre- 
pared by members at Rochester, N. Y. A study of 
current statistics regarding the average annual freight 
transportation bill per person in this country as well 
as the present rate of increase in population indicates a 
30 per cent increase in the minimum and maximum 
car loadmgs of the country, within the next decade. 
This will necessitate qincreased power, greater speed, 
improved utilization of the freight car in the form of 
a higher ratio between the weight of the contents and 
the car capacity, and more trips per car. 

After recognizing the fact that the load differs as to 
characteristics, as one commodity differs from another, 
it is,clear that shippers can co-operate in increaSing 
its ratio Of contents to capacity. As heavy loads origi- 
nate on public team tracks and on certain private tracks 
and with much less frequency at freight houses, except 
when loaded as a “consolidation,” an attempt should 
be made to place large cars in preference to standard 
cars where heavy loads originate while an effort should 
also be made to decrease the waste of car capacity at 
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the freight house by excluding the 40-ft. car except 
for “consolidation”. 

The unassigned car is responsible for the purchase 
of new equipment which could be avoided if the move- 
ment of cars were increased; for the long haul of 
empties from connecting lines when an ample supply 
for nearby stations is at hand; for poor service to the 
patron; and for expensive switching operation. A 
freight agent can help conserve fuel by eliminating the 
unassigned car from team and private tracks. While 
contributing to fuel economy, he will be assisting other 
economic factors by providing other station demands 
out of his surplus by making possible a more flexible 
yard in which to switch, and by enlarging his yard. 
This car is often held as long as six days in anticipa- 
tion of loading. 

The agents at Kansas City, Mo., in a paper on the 
“Outbound Freight House”, felt that the old idea that 
any kind of facilities and methods are good enough for 
a freight station must be dispelled. Much study should 
be given to the more scientific, efficient and economic 
handling of freight. Careful study should be given the 
trucking of freight, by man power or by tractor, when 
the average haul is 500 ft. or more; the use of the veri- 
check; the sending of all bills of lading to the block 
office for signature instead of permitting receiving clerks 
to receipt for shipments; the tonnage that should be 
handled per check clerk hour, and per labor hour; and 
the average tonnage that should be handled per hour 
by the combined force. 

A freight house should be constructed with a view to 
the economical, expeditious and safe handling of freight, 
and with sufficient and proper facilities and equipment 
to enable the warehouse force to release shipper’s trucks 
and wagons promptly. 

The length of the building will depend upon the 
volume of business. The width should be 40 ft. if 
trucking is done by man power, and 60 ft. if it is ac- 
complished by tractors with four-wheel trailers, this 
giving ample room to classify and make up tractor 
trains and for trains to pass one another without inter- 
ference. 

If there are more than two loading tracks, an island 
platform 20 ft. in width should be placed between every 
two tracks to obviate the necessity of loading through 
cars. This will save switch engine hours in spotting 
and “pulling the house,” as it will not be necessary to 
uncouple cars when spotting and recouple them when 
pulling. : 

The one or more island platforms should be con- 
nected with either lift or disappearing bridges, one at 
each end of a platform and one or more between, de- 
pending upon the length of the platform and building. 
If trucking is done by tractor power, these connecting 
bridges should not be less than 20 ft. in width. All 
platforms and bridges should be covered to protect the 
men and the freight from weather. 

The warehouse and platform should be provided 
with a compressed air tube system which connects the 
warehouse office and billing office with the warehouse 
and platform in order to effect a quick dispatch of 
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shipping orders, waybills, etc. A “dummy” telephone 
line connecting the warehouse office with different zones 
in the warehouse and platform will save time and man 
hours by enabling more rapid communication between 
the office and those working in different parts of the 
warehouse and platform. A hard, smooth surfaced 
pavement not less than 60 ft. in width should serve 
the receiving doors and platform, and a canopy should 
extend 15 ft. over the pavement from the warehouse 
to shelter the wagons and trucks while unloading freight 
at the receiving doors. 

Charles F. McTague, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western out- 
lined the importance of the local agent to the railroad 
and the community in which he resides. He said in 
part: 

“The first human contact between the public and the rail- 
road is usually through the local agent. Not so long ago 
he lived and worked in a very circumscribed area. Anything 
in the form of a suggestion from him was promptly rebuffed 
by the management. Since then the local agent has come 
into his own and knows he is a living, active force on every 
railroad. Broadly speaking, he represents every department 
of the railroad. and, in many communities, he is the first and 
last court of resort on all debatable subjects. He is expected 
tu be non-partisan on every issue and at the same time is 
looked to for aid and comfort by every faction. This com- 
bination of diplomacy, ingenuity and resourcefulness must be 
all things to all men and at the same time steer the company he 
represents through the maze of local politics, community 
campaigns, uplift movements and civic reformations. 

“My experience in a local freight office teaches me that 
there are four things of prime importance to a local agent— 
a spirit of loyalty, an instinct for business, a habit of courtesy 
and a sense of humor. So long as we are enrolled as em- 
ployees of a railroad, we owe that company our undivided 
allegiance, one hundred per cent. No matter in what com- 
munity we live, there is in the zone of our daily life constant 
opportunity to promote the business welfare of our company. 
Get the habit of doing something all the time, although once 
in a while it may be the wrong thing. A man who makes a 
mistake can be forgiven but a man who does nothing stays 
forgotten. We are in a period of keen competition and fast 
changing conditions. We are moving rapidly but whether 
it is forward, backward or sideways it is impossible at times 
to determine accurately. In fact, one bright mind has de- 
clared that a man must run like hell these days to stay where 
he is. Work and wait; everything comes to him who waits, 
provided he waits on the right corner. 

“Courtesy pays its own dividends one hundred fold, both 
to ourselves and to our company. The railroads may spread 
themselves over this whole country and may have a huge army 
on their payroll but the average person torms his judgment 
of the railroads through his contact with one individual. If 
this person is uncivil or inefficient, it will take a lot of 
courtesy and efficiency to overcome the bad impression. Every 
member of an organization who comes in contact with the 
public in any capacity is a salesman, and the impression he 
makes is an advertisement, good or bad. Mr. George Han- 
nauer, president of the Boston & Maine says, ‘the railroad’s 
public relations are to a considerable extent in charge of 
the local agent, the man who meets the public first and 
oftenest.’ 

“There is a field of missionary work for which the local 
agent is peculiarly adapted, and that is as a medium for an 
appeal to reason directed toward the so-called common citizen. 
The welfare of all the people, and the successful conduct of 
the business of the country are bound up in the unimpaired 
operation of the railroads. A curtailment of transportation 
facilities means a slowing up of the wheels of industry, a 
disturbance in the even flow of the necessities of life, with a 
consequent increase in the cost of living. Burdensome taxa- 
tion, oppressive legislation and a never-ending campaign for 
lower rates compel the railroads to resort to drastic retrench- 
ment, not only in the employment of labor but in the volume 
and quality of train service, in the purchase of necessary 
equipment, materials and supplies, in the maintenance of 
motive power, equipment and roadway, and in the normal 
development of the property. The railroads represent such a 
huge industry in themselves that the adverse effect of their 
reductions of employment and purchases ramify through the 
entire industry and commerce of the nation which, coupled 
with a reduction in service to the shipping and traveling public, 
can mean nothing but disaster to the whole country. In this 
situation, the carriers ask the aid of their local agents in an 
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active appeal to the common sense and co-operation of the 
public at large for fair play and justice to the greatest singk 
element in the life of the country.” 


Protest C. & O. Merger Decision 


Wasuincton, D. C., 

EVEN short line railroads that were intervenors 

in the proceedings on the application of the Chesa- 

peake & Ohio for authority to acquire control of 
the Erie and Pere Marquette have filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a petition for a re-opening 
of the case for reconsideration and re-argument, stat- 
ing that the commission in its decision “grants the 
strong Chesapeake & Ohio the right to acquire the strong 
Pere Marquette, but denies the strong Chesapeake & 
Ohio the right to acquire the weak Erie, and imposes 
no condition which requires any of the intervening or 
other short lines to be acquired by the applicant.” ‘The 
principles involved are of such importance and far- 
reaching significance, they say, as to require the most 
careful reconsideration by the entire commission. 

The petition is on behalf of the Arcade & Attica, the 
Arcadia & Betsy River, the Chicago, Attica & Southern, 
the Morehead & North Fork, the Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & 
Riterville, the New York & Pennsylvania and the 
Prattsburgh. 

“The sanction of the combination of roads already 
strong and probably already earners of excess incomes,” 
the petition says, “while denying or not requiring the in- 
clusion of weak carriers, is entirely contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of Section 5 of the interstate c-om- 
merce act, disregards and flouts the intention of.Con- 
gress, and contradicts the commission’s own representa- 
tions to the committees of Congress when section 5 was 
under consideration. 

“The sanction of the commission to any plan of ac- 
quisition, merger or consolidation should not be given, 
unless and until it clearly appears to be in harmony 
with and in advancement of a consistent plan for the 
ultimate consolidation of all carriers into a limited num- 
ber of systems as contemplated and mandatorily en- 
joined upon the commission under and as an integral 
part of section 5 of the interstate commerce act. 

“The commission’s report erroneously excludes the 
weak Erie Railroad and its short line connections from 
the proposed system contemplated by the applicant. 

“The commission erroneously finds that its principal 
concern respecting short lines is with regard to .hose 
connecting with lines of the companies over which con- 
trol is to be extended rather than with regard to short 
lines connecting with the acquiring line. 

“The commission’s report improperly relies upon the 
applicant to voluntarily give adequate consideration to 
all the lesser lines of railroad which maintain direct 
traffic relations with its own line or the Pere Marquette, 
to the end that a final equitable disposition of them may 
be expedited. 

“It is well known to all who have knowledge of the 
commission’s wide variety of functions and the immense 
volume of its work that the burden and strain of cur- 
rent cases and of Congressional investigations is bound 
to be overpowering in its influence, but nevertheless it 
should not be forgotten that the commission has been 
charged with a most important responsibility to exer- 
cise its powers of fostering care and guardianship in 
preserving and upbuilding the outlying units of the 
national system of transportation, and the application in 
this case, as well as all other proposed or contemplated 
methods for uniting great railroad properties, should be 
assayed, tested and determined in the light of the 
broader considerations of national policy.” 
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Hearing on Accounting Rules 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


HE hearing before Commissioner Eastman and 
TL anscee M. Bunten, chief of the Depreciation 

Section of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the proposed revision of the commission’s accounting 
rules for steam railroads was concluded on June 22 
with the expectation that further hearings might be held 
in the latter part of September, and on June 25 hear- 
ings were begun on the order relating to depreciation 
charges of telephone companies. 

Following the general statement by J. J. Ekin, chair- 
man of the committee of the Association of Railway 
Accounting Officers cooperating with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in relation to the proposed re- 
vision, which was reported in last week’s issue, state- 
ments indicating the views of the railroads were given 
by W. E. Eppler, comptroller of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, as to the classification of investment in road and 
equipment, by E. M. Thomas, comptroller of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, as to the classification of operating reve- 
nues, and by H. W. Johnson, comptroller of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, as to the classification of 
operating expenses. 

This was followed by some additional testimony and 
still more cross-examination as to the applicability of 
cost accounting to railroad operation and particularly 
as to the alternative plan. proposed by J. W. Roberts on 
behalf of the National Industrial Traffic League and the 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations. 

The railroad witnesses in general took the position 
that cost accounting in the sense in which the term is 
commonly used is not practicable in its application to 
railroading and that the Roberts plan as presented is 
not complete and would be very expensive to carry out, 
while not accomplishing the purposes claimed for it. 
Mr. Roberts said he had not intended to present a com- 
plete plan. 

Mr. Eppler said the accounting officers had drafted a 
classification of Investment in Road and Equipment, 
embodying their views on this subject, which has been 
passed upon and approved by the Committee on General 
Accounts. The following is a summary of the import- 
ant features embodied in the proposed classification : 

(a) Minimizing the refinements of accounting by a re- 
duction in the number of primary accounts, enhancing 
the accessibility and utility of the results. 

(b) Incorporation in the proposed classification of regu- 
lations for project accounting, which will simplify, and 
make uniform the procedure, and eliminate duplicate 
instructions by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


(c) Changing the minimum adjustment in Investment Ac- 
count from $100. to $200., promoting efficiency and 
economy in accounting. 

(d) Including in Operating Expenses, charges for service 
loss on road property retired and not replaced, for 
the reason that the cost of transportation facilities 
consumed in operation should become an operating 
expense. 

(e) Including in Operating Expenses the cost of replace- 
ment in kind, of property retired and replaced with 
property of like purpose, so as to avoid fluctuations 
in capital account because of inflation or deflation of 
money values. 

(f) Eliminating charges to investment for the cost of 

transportation for investment on revenue trains, for 

the reason that such charges ordinarily cannot be def- 
initely determined and the allowances used are merely 
arbitrary estimates. 

Eliminating separate accounts for original road, origi- 

nal equipment, road extensions, fixed improvements, 

additions, and betterments, to conform with tentative 

revised classification of the I. C. C.. 


— 
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As to the proposed reduction in the number of pri- 
mary accounts, he said the accounts proposed are: 1. 
Road; 2. Equipment; 3. Investment Suspense. 

Account 1, Road, and 2, Equipment, are intended to 
be used as the permanent resting place of all charges 
showing the investment in carrier property. Account 3, 
Investment Suspense, is a suspense account for invest- 
ment charges that have not reached final status. It is 
to be used as a clearing account in which to carry, pend- 
ing completion and final placing of the property in serv- 
ice, the costs of major projects, the work on which ex- 
tends over a considerable period; also for the carrying 
of suspense credits due to the inclusion in Accounts 1 
or 2 of the actual or estimated cost of projects which 
are complete and in use, but in connection with which 
complete accounting has not been accomplished. 

The absence of primary accounts in the proposed 
classification finds its justification, Mr. Eppler said, in 
the fact that the subdivision of road and equipment 
charges into five general accounts and 32 primary ac- 
counts, provided by the tentative revised classification 
of the commission, draft of April 26, 1927, or the even 
greater number of primary accounts provided by the 
present classification, is productive of no valuable nor 
indispensable statistical or accounting information. 
Therefore, the elimination of the requirement for such 
sub-divisions will not deprive the commission, the public, 
nor the carriers, of any useful data; but will substan- 
tially reduce accounting labor, and materially enhance 
the usefulness of investment accounting data that would, 
under the proposed classification be supplied to the com- 
mission, the public, and the carriers. 

The investment primary accounts, as analytical fac- 
tors, he said, do not possess any value comparable to 
that embraced in the primary accounts of operating ex- 
penses, for the reason that operating performance and 
expenses are inseparable instruments of control in prac- 
tical railroading. This relation, or comparative value 
is entirely absent in the primary account statistics of 
investment. There may, very properly, be substantial 
dissimilarity from year to year in the character of in- 
vestment expenditures as a road pursues a definite plan 
of development, dealing for a year or more mainly 
with one type of improvement which, upon completion, 
leaves the way clear for the consideration of another 
type. 

The only unit of investment expenditure that can 
usefully be expressed in terms of money, is the project 
or job. It is by projects that extensions or improve- 
ments are conceived constructed and placed in use; it 
is by projects that they are judged as to their utility 
and productivity, and it is by projects that they are 
eventually discarded or replaced. 

Probably, investment primary accounts, such as con- 
tained in the present classification should be ignored by 
the management in order to avoid confusion, Mr. Ep- 
pler said. If a railroad manager should undertake to re- 
view such primary accounts with a thought of the ef- 
fect upon them, say, of a large yard layout recently 
completed under his direction, he would encounter 
countless obstacles in determining such an effect. He 
would be confronted with the difficulties incident to the 
analysis of the primary accounts for such elements of 
expense as engineering, land, grading, ties, rails, other 
track material, ballast, tracklaying and surfacing, sta- 
tion and office buildings etc., etc. Many examples might 
be cited where the expenditures on single projects are 
distributed between or among two or more primary ac- 
counts. 

Another proposal, Mr. Eppler said, is to include in 
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the proposed classification those portions of the existing 
regulations of the Bureau of Valuation having to do 
with the recording of investment expenditures by proj- 
ects, the preparation of authorities for expenditures by 
projects, the keeping of appropriate requests for such 
authorities, and the making of completion reports by 
projects. 

Records such as those described in the paragraphs 
referred to are records indispensable in any comprehen- 
sive and well organized system of accounts and it there- 
fore follows that the requirement for their maintenance 
should be a part of the accounting regulations of the 
commission. This is in line with the thought that it 
would be appropriate for all accounting regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be a part of 
the accounting classifications, and therefore, be. within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commission’s Bureau 
of Accounts. 

“In giving expression to this thought,” he said, “we 
are not unmindful of what evidently is the point of 
view of the commission itself regarding the responsi- 
bility of accounting officers as indicated by the question- 
naire contained in the Commission’s Circular of March 
17th, 1928. It is, I. believe, the view of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the accounting officers 
should have full authority over and responsibility for 
the accounts of the carriers. It would be helpful to the 
carrier’s accounting officers if the commission’s organi- 
zation embodied this same principle.” 

Mr. Thomas said the suggestions which the Commit- 
tee on General Accounts has made respecting the classi- 
fication of operating revenues for steam roads re- 
late specifically to the following: 


(a) Instructions 103—Accounts for Operating Revenues, 
paragraph (d) which relate to the comprehensive statement 
indicating the particulars of the plan of accruals. 

(b) Account 131—Heating and Refrigeration. 

Instructions 103 in the tentative classification of operating 
revenues for Steam Roads, draft of April 26, 1927, state: 

“It shall also furnish an explanation of its plan of ad- 
justing accrual estimates to the actual revenue earned. No 
change shall be made in its practice of accruals before the 
particulars of its revised plan have been submitted to the 
Commission, except that if during any calendar year, due to 
exceptional traffic conditions, the carrier finds a modification 
of its general plan becomes temporarily necessary in accru- 
ing certain unaudited revenue, it shall furnish a statement 
to the Commission of such temporary modification.” 

“We believe, that mandatory requirements of this char- 
acter are restrictive in their scope and operate to stifle in- 
itiative and prohibit experiments that would promote interest 
of railroad accounting. We do not think that any good can 
be accomplished by having to file with the commission a 
specific plan of accrual and then the carrier not be able to 
make any changes therefrom without the approval of the 
commission, and we certainly think that the methods of ac- 
cruing unaudited operating revenues should be a function 
and responsibility resting with and left in the hands of the 
accounting officer of the individual carrier. I do not think 
that it is possible for the individual carrier to furnish a de- 
tailed plan of. accrual respecting all items of revenue, and 
any plan which is filed with the commission must, necessar- 
ily, be constantly revised with respect to specific items of 
revenue, which will make a burden. to the commission as 
well as to the individual carrier. 

“Concerning Account 131—Heating and Refrigeration. The 
present accounting classification of the Commission requires 
the cost of icing cars in transportation service (including 
icing cars for refrigerating purposes) to be charged to Ac- 
count 402—Train Supplies and Expenses, to which account 
credit shall be made for the amount of refrigeration charges 
collected from other companies and individuals. 

“The classification of operating revenues for Steam Roads, 
draft of April 26, 1927, Exhibit No. 1 in this case, provides 
for the inclusion in Account 131 of amounts received under 
stated tariffs from refrigeration and heating service per- 
formed. 

“In the case of sums received under stated refrigeration 
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covered by published tariffs, amounts would be credited to 
revenue; amounts received.from individuals. and companies 
in protecting commodities in transit which are not covered 
by tariffs, but cover the same service, are credited to oper- 
ating expense account 400—Train Supplies and Expenses. 
The service performed in both cases is an incidental and 
auxiliary service, and amounts received by the carrier for 
such service’ should, in our judgment, be considered as an 
offset to the expense for the protection afforded, and we 
believe that the recovery of such sums expended for pro- 
tection of property in transit should not be classable as op- 
erating revenues.” 


Operating Expenses 


Mr. Johnson said in part: 

Little doubt can exist, I believe, in the minds of students 
of railway accounting but that the commission’s classification 
of operating expenses is a scientifically conceived plan in the 
framing of which has been utilized the experience and 
knowledge of some of the finest minds skilled in the art of 
railroading. 

Prudence and caution, should, and undoubtedly will be, ex- 
ercised in approaching another revision of the operating ex- 
pense classification, on, in order to avoid the perils of an 
upheaval of a plan conceived in experience and time tested. 

It is possible to adopt almost any classification of operat- 
ing accounts but railway accounting officers are held respon- 
sible for results and for returns justifying the outlay incident 
to their activities. Theoretical accounting, however finely 
spun the theories may be, is not the foundation on which 
any lasting structure of railway accounting can be erected. 

It will be observed that the same general plan has been 
adhered to in the commission’s tentative revised classification 
of operating expenses as heretofore existing. The number 
of primary accounts has been reduced from 197, contained in 
the now effective classification, to 123. A few consolidations 
of accounts have been made which experience has indicated 
to be desirable, largely because the line of demarcation be- 
tween certain of these accounts was almost imperceptible; 
as for example the consolidation of present accounts 202— 
Roadway Maintenance, and 220—Tracklaying and surfacing, 
into one account, 202—Roadway and Track Repairs. 

The representatives of the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association who have cooperated with the commission’s rep- 
resentatives in this revision of the operating expense classi- 
fication have made some suggestions which have been ten- 
tatively held in abeyance by the commission’s representatives 
for further consideration, and those suggestions have not 
been given effect in the tentative revised operating expense 
classification offered in evidence in this proceeding. 

Our recommendation that primary accounts be created for: 
Work Train Expenses, Shop Expenses, and Material Store 
Expenses (Including stationery store expenses) will first be 
dealt with generally, and then specifically as to each of these 
suggested accounts. 

Expenses can be more efficiently stated, for purposes of 
managerial analysis, by eliminating prorates between de- 
partments, or between accounts in the same department. 
These suggestions contemplate removing from the present 
classification that element which hampers railroad manage- 
ment, and unnecessarily creates confusion in the minds of 
operating, mechanical, and other officials in the analysis of 
expenses under their direction, by, or through the use of 
accounting data. Such officials are prone to discard as use- 
less, accounting information which they consider misrepre- 
sentative, and misleading, because it includes expenses be- 
yond their direction and control. Orderly administrative 
procedure requires that an officer be held accountable for 
only those expenses which he originates, and for which he is 
directly responsible, and in analyzing his cost performance, 
the analysis should be so confined. 

1. Primary account “Work Train Expenses.” 

It is our suggestion that a primary account “Work Train 
Expenses” be created under “Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tures” to which primary account all work train expense as- 
signable to operating expenses would be charged. This sug- 
gestion is advanced for the reason that the major part of 
work train expenses is in connection with maintenance of 
way and structures and clearing wrecks and no real purpose 
is served in assigning practically all of that same expense to 
the various primary accounts under the one general account, 
Maintenance of Way and Structures. When merged with 
other accounts, the total cost of work train service loses its 
identity and, to that extent, whatever supervision over it the 
accounts permit, is lost. 

While work train service may be theoretically chargeable 
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to the class of work for which performed, the refinement of 
accounting in assigning to the various primary accounts 
under the one general head appears unjustifiable, when, for 
all practical purposes, the same or more effective results can 
be obtained by the creation of one primary account. 

The amount of work train expense assignable to operating 
‘accounts other than Maintenance of Way and Structures, is 
negligible and its inclusion in Maintenance of Way and 
Structures would produce no discernable distortion of he 
account. Even as to clearing wrecks there is sound argument 
for inclusion of that amount and its work train expense 
under Maintenance of Way and Structures. 

2. Primary Account “Shop Expense.” 

For the same general reasons hereinbefore indicated, it is 
our recommendation that a primary account, “Shop Expense” 
be created under “Maintenance of Equipment” to which all 
charges for shop expenses would be made. Under the present 
classification, shop expenses are accumulated in a clearing 
account and prorated to primary accounts benefited. While 
some shop labor is engaged on work not connected with 
Maintenance of Equipment, the preponderance of shop ex- 
pense is directly assignable to equipment repairs and the 
relatively insignificant amount of shop expense now assigned 
to other accounts does not warrant the prorating of shop ex- 
penses to the various accounts affected. 

Under our suggestion it is expected that the shop expenses 
assignable to investment, account or to manufactured ma- 
terial will be charged thereto. To create separate primary 
accounts for clearing accounts with a contra credit account 
to permit spreading to various other primary accounts only 
half meets the situation. That method still forces the pro- 
rating and continues the more or less confusion resulting 
from charging to local expenses, amounts which are not 
subject to local control. 

3. Consolidation of the “Enginehouse Expenses” accounts. 

It is our suggestion that the primary accounts “Engine- 
house Expenses—Yard” and “Enginehouse Expenses—Train” 
be consolidated. The separation of expenses between these 
two accounts is meaningless, the assignment between “yard” 
and “train” being on a purely arbitrary basis which cannot 
produce accurate results. The consolidation of these two 
accounts into one primary account would do away with a 
now existing accounting refinement which, from the carriers’ 
standpoint is of no practical value. 

4. Creation of a new general account, “Miscellaneous.” 

It is our recommendation that a new general account called 
“Miscellaneous” be provided to include the following pri- 
mary and clearing accounts: (the account numbers quoted 
below are: those appearing in the tentative revised classifica- 
tion of operating expenses prepared by the Bureau of Ac- 
counts of. the commission). 

(a) Valuation Expenses—Account 467.°* 

(b) Pensions and Relief—Account 465. 

(c) Casualties—The account to include: 

1. Injuries to Persons—Accts. 220, 310 and 417. 
2. Loss and Damaged Freight—Account 415. 
3. Other damages— 
A consolidation of the following accounts: 
413. Damage to Property; 
414. Damage to Live Stock on Right of Way; 
416. Loss and Damage—Baggage. . 
(d) Material Store Expenses. (New primary account to 
include both material store expenses and stationery 
store expenses, now handled through clearing ac- 
counts and prorated to various primary accounts). 

The transfer of “Valuation Expenses” and “Pensions and 
Relief” from the present “General Expenses” is recommended 
because those primary accounts do not constitute general ex- 
penses as that term is ordinarily understood, and the inclu- 
sion of those two items under “General Expenses” seems 
erroneous. 

In conclusion, it may properly be stated that the’ rail- 
roads have not sought any revision of the commission’s 
classification of operating expenses, but'if the’ Commission 
decides that a revision of that classification is necessary or 
desirable, as president of the Railway Accounting Officers 
Association, I tender to the commission the fullest coopera- 
tion of every branch of that association and we will gladly 
serve the commission in any and every way possible. 

John H. Williams, management engineer, was called 
as a witness for the Taylor Society in response to a 
suggestion of Commissioner Eastman that the testimony 
of earlier witnesses for the Taylor Society be supple- 
mented by more specific evidence of the applicability of 
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witnesses to the railroad field. .He said he was not 
particularly familiar with railroading' and ‘was not fa- 
miliar in detail with the present plan of accounting ob- 
served by railroads. He said he had an impression that 
it was a “pretty good” system of accounting on the bud- 
getary basis. 

He said that there is no question at all about the 
practicability of applyiing a system of cost accounting 
to steam railroads but that the purpose should be to 
ascertain “standard” costs, to avoid the fluctuations in- 
cident to special conditions inherent in actual costs. He 
said that it would be a “terrible job” to install such a 
system and that it should be done in stages. He sug- 
gested that the present accounting classification should 
be revised by the addition of some accounts and units 
for the distribution of overhead and the elimination of 
others, so that it will lend itself to the obtaining of 
“over-all service costs” without distorting the direct cost 
records used for budgetary control, and he assumed 
that the cost accounting shall be entirely separate from 
the general accounting. A minimum number of ac- 
counts and distribution units should be used at the out- 
set but they should be determined with a view to their 
possible further expansion at a later date. 

Mr. Williams said the “alternative plan” proposed by 
J. W. Roberts was “thoroughly sound and all right in 
principle,” without reference to its details, and that 
“there is no reason it should not work in railroading.” 


L. R. Bitney, statistician of the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, and chairman of the Sta- 
tistical Committee of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, presented a. plan for 
a revised classification of operating revenues and ex- 
penses which the committee recommends for adoption, 
saying that in his experience in rate cases the accounts 
of the carriers had failed to adequately serve the pur- 
pose desired. He said the committee’s plan was not de- 
signed to be complete and that if the principles were ap- 
proved by the commission its corps of experts would 
be able to formulate the necessary rules, formulas and 
instructions. In the opinion of the committee, he said, 
the demand of today is for a classification in which ap- 
propriate accounts are provided for the segregation of 
charges attributable to distinctive functions and classes 
of maintenance and transportation services and for the 
segregation of expenses in a manner that will “best 
meet the requirement of cost of service ascertainments,” 
because “‘costs are fundamentally necessary in the de- 
termination of fair and reasonable rates.” The pro- 
posal provides, he said, for the current accumulation of 
data necessary for the ascertainment of reasonably ac- 
curate and satisfactory average terminal and line-haul 
costs. He also urged a segregation of operating ex- 
penses and income charges and credits affecting net 
railway operating income by states, in accordance with 
a formula contained in the 1926 report of the associa- 
tion’s committee on statistics and accounts of steam rail- 
roads, and a mileage pro-rate of revenues from inter- 
state traffic. Carriers also should be required to estab- 
lish and maintain a permanent record of property values 
by states. 

Mr. Woodson offered to arrange to have certain rep- 
resentative railroads make-a thorough analysis of the 
plan, with some practical application of parts of it, and 
to report the results to the commission. He suggested” 
that the roads could probably do more constructive and 
helpful work in this connection if permitted at least a 
few months for the purpose, but Commissioner East- 
man said he could not see his way clear to allow more 
than some time in the latter part of September. He said 
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the commission would endeavor to keep in touch with 
the progress of the study. 

Major Oliver, attorney for the commission, in cross- 
examining J. J. Ekin, asked several questions as to the 
extent to which accounting officers may be “influenced” 
by their superior officers. Mr. Ekin said that he was 
appearing as chairman of a committee representing the 
carriers generally and that “there has been no direction 
or effort to influence us.” Asked if he as chief account- 
ing officer of the Baltimore & Ohio was free to advo- 
cate cost accounting, Mr. Ekin said he had never been 
restrained and that the only direction is “always be care- 
ful and do not incur unnecessary expense.” 

“How do you harmonize your statement that you 
have been free and unrestrained with the action of the 
executives in connection with the depreciation recom- 
mendation by the joint engineering and accounting 
committee?” asked Major Oliver. 

Mr. Woodson answered that as far as the associ- 
ation is concerned it had adopted a resolution stating 
that it did not regard depreciation as an accounting 
matter, and when the commission asked for coopera- 
tion in relation to the provisions of the transportation 
act relating to depreciation it had referred the subject 
to the Association of Railway Executives which had 
placed it in the hands of the Presidents’ Conference 
Committee on Valuation. The latter appointed a sub- 
committee composed of engineers and accounting of- 
ficers, who made a report, but the accounting officers 
did not represent the Railway Accounting Officers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Ekin said there has been confusion of terms 
about depreciation but that he was talking about the 
accounting features of the problem and that as far as 
he was concerned he believed that “if the subject is 
approached in the proper light, the correct thing to 
do is to take our large facilities which can be identi- 
fied, and for which the facts can be determined, and 
to work out a plan for equalizing the retirement of 
such facilities.” “I want it understood that I am not 
hedging on that question,” he said, “but that is where 
I stand and where the management of the Baltimore 
& Ohio stand.” 

F. W. Sweney, comptroller of the Northern Pacific, 
and formerly chief examiner of accounts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, gave some criticism of 
the Roberts plan, saying that without the knowledge 
of the accounting officers association the Northern 
Pacific representatives had studied it from the stand- 
point of an effective Interstate Commerce Commission 
order and had sought ways and means of applying it 
at minimum cost. Also the Northern Pacific had 
drafted a general cost accounting scheme and had re- 
jected it because after mature consideration it could 
not be shown that the results would justify the addition- 
al expense. Special studies, he said, constitute a con- 
tinuous performance on all railroads, and have been 
found to be vastly more useful than any general cost 
plan could be. 

Mr. Sweney said he agreed with J. E. Slater that 
the arbitrary bases of apportionment of the Roberts 
plan are not sufficiently accurate to make the statistics 
useful for checking purposes. He also said “it would 
be too much to expect organizations like the National 
Industrial Traffic League and the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations to be acting from 
altruistic motives in spending time and money in de- 
veloping a railroad cost accounting plan for the sole 
benefit of carriers and the commission” and that there- 
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fore “they will not object if carriers hesitate to adopt 
a revolutionary and expensive scheme of accounting 
unless and until proof is produced to show that it will 
accomplish what Mr. Roberts claims it will, and more 
effectively than present methods.” Moreover, he said, 
the scheme is not complete; “the aspects and details 
necessary to a practical application have for some 
reason been omitted,” and “the commission is expected 
to supply and prescribe these missing aspects and de- 
tails.” 

“As it now stands the scheme appears to be much 
like one for building a railroad from Chicago to some 
distant, foggy and indefinite objective—perhaps London 
—no provision having been made for the aspects and 
details of bridging the Atlantic.” 

The Northern Pacific representatives had labored to 
find practical ways and means for making the plan 
effective at minimum cost, he said, and had estimated 
that it would cause an additional expense of not less 
than $635,000 for the first year and $435,000 each 
year thereafter. He was convinced that statistical data 
developed under the plan would be less valuable to 
executives than those compiled under the present 
system of accounts and that to make it effective the 
commission would have to take the bare outline pre- 
sented, “inaccurate, cumbersome and hazy as to the 
results to be accomplished, and complete it, prescribing 
for sake of uniformity rules that will meet the in- 
numerable railroad accounting problems.” 

Major Oliver and Mr. Roberts asked if it would not 
be a good thing for the railroads to know how much 
they are losing by transportation for the government 
at reduced rates on account of land grants. They took 
the position that this represents a charge against other 
traffic and Mr. Roberts referred to it as a “rebate.” 
Mr. Sweney said that in 1927 the amount by which 
the government transportation was handled by the 
Northern Pacific less than tariff rates was $475,000, 
but he insisted that if it represented any loss it was 
not paid by the remaining traffic because the company 
had earned much less than a fair return. From 1874 
to 1927 he said the amount by which the government 
paid the Northern Pacific less than tariff rates was 
$16,836,878. 


Mr. Sweney was cross-examined at some length re- 
garding the general question of the applicability of cost 
accounting to railroad operations during which there 
was some discussion of the practice of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Mr. Woodson put into the 
record a letter from A. W. Vogt, assistant comptroller 
of the steel corporation in which he said: 


One of the most serious and elusive elements to deal with 
effectively in systems of cost finding has to do with that 
class of operating expenses or items of manufacturing cost 
ordinarily designated as Indirect Expenses of production, 
that is, expenses which it is not possible to allocate to any 
specific unit of production. When these indirect items of 
expense are present to a degree where they constitute a 
major part of the cost of manufacture or of performing a 
service, they complicate very materially every effort to se- 
cure precise or dependable unit cost results. Fortunately, 
in the iron and steel industry items of direct operating ex- 
pense make up by far the largest element in production costs, 
thus not only simplifying the methods of reporting and the 
accurate allocation of expense items, but guaranteeing a re- 
liability to cost results that could not otherwise be secured. 

Although the cost accounting procedure throughout the 
corporation in its many lines of diversified activities has been 
well co-ordinated, it has never been found expedient to at- 
tempt any inflexible standardization. Its cost finding pro- 
cedure has been suited to fit the practical needs of each in- 
dustry; it does not prescribe the same detailed cost pro- 
cedure for a blast furnace making pig iron as for a struc- 
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tural fabricating shop; for a coal mine as for a zinc smelter; 
for a rail mill as for a foundry. Obviously, methods of cost 
determination applied to any of our steel mills could in no 
sense be fitted to and be made applicable to our transporta- 
tion operations, anymore than could our cement plants fol- 
low a system of cost finding that meets the requirements of 
a by-product coke plant. Each in itself has its own peculiar- 
ities. Each calls for specialization within its own field. 

In response to a suggestion from Commissioner East- 
man that Mr. Roberts comment on the testimony in 
criticism of his plan given at an earlier hearing by J. 
E. Slater, secretary of the American Brown-Boveri 
Electric Corporation and formerly special assistant to 
the general manager of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, who had appeared at the request of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, Mr. Roberts replied 
that it represented an “embarrassing circumstance’”’ 
and, in a way, a “joke upon the National Industrial 
Traffic League”. He said that as it was 14 years since 
he had been on a railroad payroll he thought he had a 
better perspective, but that in the case of Mr. Slater 
there was some reason for doubting whéther the absence 
was of very great, if any duration. Commissioner East- 
man asked if he intended to indicate that Mr. Slater 
was still in the employ of the carriers. Mr. Roberts said 
that when he asked Mr. Slater to testify he had not 
known just what he would say but had let him 
know he was seeking to give the commission the bene- 
fit of views of men who were not in the railroad serv- 
ice, and in his judgement the testimony “went somewhat 
counter to the general principles we had discussed and 
apparently found our minds in agreement about as in our 
initial conference.” After Mr. Slater had testified, Mr. 
Roberts said, he had heard outside the hearing room that 
Mr. Slater “was to be with the New Haven again in 
connection with work about to be undertaken on the 
New York commutation rate case” and “from that cir- 
cumstance I am led to believe that he was a railroad 
man.” 

Mr. Roberts said he was not intending to reflect upon 
Mr. Slater in any way but Mr. Woodson said that if the 
record disclosed that he was making any imputation 
against a specific railroad or the railroads generally the 
railroads would ask an opportunity to present the facts. 
Commissioner Eastman said they would be given that 
opportunity. 


P.& W. V. Extension Approved 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
Y a five to. four decision the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Pittburgh & West 
Virginia to build its proposed extension from a 
point near Cochran’s Mill to Connellsville, Pa., 38 miles, 
which was vigorously opposed at the hearings by the 
Pennsylvania, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. The 
New York Central, which controls the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, stated that it would offer no objections. 
Commissioner Eastman wrote a dissenting opinion, in 
which Commissioners Aitchison, Woodlock and Brainerd 
concurred, taking the position that the decision ought 
either to be held in abeyance or that it ought to be dis- 
missed without prejudice to renewal at a later date in 
the light of developments in other proceedings now pend- 
ing and preferably in connection with proceedings in- 
volving the general question of the unification or group- 
ing of systems in eastern territory. Commissioner 
Meyer was absent when the vote was taken but desired 
it stated that if he had been present he would have voted 
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against the report, and Commissioner Farrell did not 
participate in the disposition of the case. 

The majority opinion stated that the “two strongest 
arguments in favor of the new line are: 

“(1)that it will open up a new route through the Pittsburgh 
district which will avoid the yards and junction points where 
congestion is now liable to occur, and (2) that it will provide 
a permanent connection between the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia and the Western Maryland so that they may, in com- 
bination with the Wheeling & Lake Erie and possibly the 
Wabash, furnish a new and independent through route from 
the steel-producing territory, Lake Erie, and points beyond to 
the port of Baltimore.” ; 

However, it added that “it should be borne in mind 
that this application is for an extension of a line of rail- 
way, and should be and is here considered by us separate 
and distinct from the question of any future grouping 
of the railroads into a limited number of systems, and, 
in our judgment, covers a construction that the present 
and future public convenience and necessity does 
require.” 

“As against the strong evidence as to the present or 
future public convenience and necessity for the construc- 
tion of this connecting link, the intervening railroads ob- 
jecting to the granting of this petition have not seriously 
attempted to contradict any of the testimony here re- 
ferred to, but have rested their objection, at least mainly, 
if not entirely, upon an estimate of the cost of this work, 
which seems to be excessive, and for which they incur no 
direct liability.” 

In discussing the need for the extension the majority 
report says in part: 


The cost of the new line, according to applicant’s estimate, 
would be $12,801,619. The applicant’s estimates of traffic and 
of cost were sharply attacked by the interveners and were 
made the subject of prolonged discussion and much conflicting 
opinion. The Baltimore & Ohio had the route of the proposed 
extension examined by its engineers, who estimated its cost 
at about $22,846,000. It is unnecessary to review this evidence 
in detail. While its general purport is to indicate that the 
estimate of about $12,800,000 may be too low, it at least appears 
to be more nearly correct than that of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
As counsel for that line admitted during argument that the 
objection of that company to the granting of this application 
would be exactly the same if the cost was only one-half as 
much, this fact removes any necessity for seriously considering 
its objections based upon its estimates of cost. 


To rest a decision solely upon the foregoing considerations 
would be to ignore what must be regarded as the applicant’s 
principal contention, which has to do with the future of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia as an independent transportation 
agency. Witnesses for the Pittsburgh Steel Company placed 
great importance upon the utility of the routes to St. Louis 
and other points in mid-western territory by way of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and western 
connections. In the early months of 1927, the New York 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
secured a majority of the stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
with the ultimate purpose of sharing the control of that line 
as a feature of a four-system plan for consolidation of car- 
riers in eastern trunk line territory. This commission, however, 
has denied an application of the principal officers of these three 
lines to become members of the board of directors of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. At about the same time, the Baltimore 
& Ohio acquired a large stock interest in the Western Maryland, 
with which it competes between Connellsville and Baltimore, 
but the question of the legality of this control is now before 
this commission. It also appears that the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie have entered into a traffic agree- 
ment whereby the principal interchange of freight between 
those companies is at Terminal Junction, a point near Wheel- 
ing. Interchange through this junction involves the use of the 
Baltimore & Ohio line to the east through Grafton, W. Va., 
and Cumberland, Md., instead of the route through Connells- 
ville. The Wheeling & Lake Erie intervened in opposition to 
the application, which may be explained by its control by the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Nickel Plate and the New York Central, 
and stated, among other things, that it preferred interchange on 
eastern traffic with the Baltimore & Ohio at Terminal Junction, 
instead of using the route by way of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, as the former would give it an increased haul of about 
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twenty-eight miles. It fears that the construction of the pro- 
posed extension might result in diversion of traffic to the less 
tavored route and might also result in the closing of a present 
available route over the Pittsburgh & West Virginia with 
ititerchange with the Baltimore & Ohio at Bruceton, on the 
West Side Belt. The Westérn Maryland, like the New York 
Central, took no formal part in this proceeding. 

Under these circumstances, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
fears not only that its future expansion will be prevented but 
that its present business and investment are jeopardized by the 
plans of the trunk lines; and that its future prosperity and 
utility depend upon the prevention of the consummation of 
those plans. It refers to the report of Professor Ripley upon 
the consolidation of railroads, in which he discussed the ad- 
visability of joining the lines of the Western Maryland and the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia by new construction, thus creating 
a new through route to Baltimore, to be made a part of a 
system of which the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis would be the principal lines. 
Therefore, whether or not the proposed extension can be justi- 
fied merely as an additional railroad facility without regard 
to its relationships, it must also be tested by its possible utility 
as a necessary link in a through transportation system connect- 
ing the eastern seaboard with the Middle West and competing 
with other systems serving those sections. The proposal raises 
the question as to whether the port of Baltimore should be 
served merely by two competitive systems, the Pennsylvania and 
the Baltimore & Ohio, or should be served also by a third 
system, competing with both the others. A representative of 
the Western Maryland attended the hearing, and upon request 
that company filed a profile of its line between Baltimore and 
Connellsville, showing grade and curvature, for comparison 
and for use in connection with similar information furnished 
by the applicant, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. Testimony was also adduced as to 
other characteristics of the lines thus compared, bearing par- 
ticvlarly upon the capacity of the lines for additional traffic 
and for development. 

Commissioner Eastman said in part: 

The “two strongest arguments” above mentioned are really 
one, for unless the new line becomes part of a new and inde- 
pendent route so operated that it will attract through traffic 
from other routes, it will be of little avail in lessening the 
danger of congestion at Pittsburgh. But obviously the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia cannot develop such a new through 
route unaided; it must have the help of friendly and co- 
operative connections at either end. On the west the connec- 
tion is the Wheeling & Lake Erie, which is now in control of 
three trunk lines, two of which are here in active opposition to 
the applicant. On: the east the connection is the Western 
Maryland; in which. the. Baltimore &.Ohio,-one of these oppos- 
ing trunk lines, now has a large and probably dominating finan- 
cial interest. So long as this situation continues to exist, it is 
inconceivable that the applicant would be justified in embark- 
ing upon the heavy expenditures involved in the construction of 
the new line. Whether or not the interests of the trunk lines 
in the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Western Maryland in- 
volve a violation of the so-called Clayton Act is a question 
which we now have under consideration in formal proceedings 
which we have instituted. The determination of that questior 
is manifestly of vital importance to the plans of the applicant, 
and hence it is vital to our findings here. I am unable to see 
how we can find that public convenience and necessity require 
the construction of a line which would be well nigh useless 
under conditions which now exist and which, so far as we now 
know, may perhaps persist. 

Furthermore, quite apart from the considerations just men- 
tioned, the record in this proceeding does not show any too 
clearly that a new and independent through route between 
Baltimore, the Pittsburgh district, Lake Erie, and points beyond 
is necessary or desirable in the public interest. I am quite pre- 
pared to believe that it is, but is that fact shown by this record? 
The shippers of Baltimore, the city which according to the 
majority has more to gain than any other from the new route, 
were conspicuous at the hearing by their absence. The same may 
be said of the shipping interests in the territory west of Pitts- 
burgh. If they need a new and independent through route 
to and from Baltimore, they did nothing to enlighten us on 
that point. Indeed very little evidence was presented by ship- 
pers that might be concerned in the development of the new 
through route, save and except shippers in the Pittsburgh 
district located on or near the proposed connecting line. 

1 am inclined also to believe that the question raised as to 
this new and independent through route is more far-reaching 
than appears on the surface, and that it has an important bear- 
ing upon the much broader question of the proper grouping of 
the lines in eastern territory under any consolidation plan that 
may be formulated. 
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Looking Backward 








Fifty Years Ago 


The annual report of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
for the year ended on March 31, 1878, shows that the average 
rate for carrying freight was 1.56 cents per ton per mile. In 
the previous year the rate was 1.66 cents per ton per mile— 
Railway Age, June 27, 1878. 

Competition between railways was illustrated in the height 
of its absurdity last week, when tickets from St. Louis to 
Indianapolis, a distance of 263 miles, were sold for 35 cents, 
the regular fare being $6. At the same time tickets were sold 
from St. Louis to Cincinnati for $2, the regular fare being 
about $8.—Railway Age, June 27, 1878. 

The United States Supreme Court has handed down an 
opinion which upholds a decision of the court of claims which 
allowed the government a deduction of one-third from the 
published rates for transportation of property and troops over 
the lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The land grant 
of the railroad provides that the Santa Fe shall forever be a 
public highway for the use of the government, the company 
contending that the use of the road was all that could be 
required of it while the government insisted that it was also 
entitled to transportation service without charge.—Railroad 
Gazetie, June 28, 1878. 

The Michigan Central election on June 24 resulted in the 
choice of the Vanderbilt ticket by a clear majority of the 
total stock. The change is a sweeping one, not one of the 
old board being left. William H. Vanderbilt now has direct 
control over the New York Central & Hudson River, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (both now parts of the New 
York Central), the Canada Southern and the Michigan Central 
through his election to the presidency of each of these rail- 
roads within the past two months. His system is now as 
nearly independent as it is practicable for any railway interest 
in this country to be and he has available a line from New 
York to Chicago with a four track railroad from Buffalo to 
Albany.—Chicago Railway Review, June 29, 1878, 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The prediction made a year ago that the crop of railroads 
awaiting foreclosure had nearly run out appears to be justi- 
fied by the fact that during the past six months only three 
roads totaling 145 miles of line were sold under judgments. 
During the same period only five railroads with an aggregate 
mileage of 79 were placed in receivership.—Railway Age, July 
3, 1903. 

An inventory of citrus fruit lost in the recent floods in 
Kansas, shows that something more than 100 cars loaded with 
such freight are missing. The larger part of this loss oc- 
curred in the yards of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Argentine, Kan. The same railroad moved 440 cars of mer- 
chandise to Florence, Kan., for the purpose of resorting their 
contents and cleaning such articles as were susceptible of sal- 
vage.—Railway and Engineering Review, June 27, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


A 10 per cent increase in interstate express rates was al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a decision 
rendered on June 22; after an order had been issued denying 
the supplemental petition of the express companies for a 15 
per cent increase in rates. The four companies which trans- 
act about 86 per cent of the total express business reported a 
deficit of $508,527 for 1917—Railway Age, June 28, 1918. 

The employment of girl apprentices in certain departments 
of the Santa Fe shops at Topeka, Kan., for work formerly 
done by yonng men, has proven sufficiently successful that the 
superintendent of shops plans to augment the force of 30 
girls from time to time. For the period of the war it is 
planned to train women for the jobs of skilled workmen whe 
have gone to the shipyards —Railway Review, June 29, 1918. 
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New Books — 


Odds &? Ends : 








Verkehrswerbung bei den Eisenbahnen, (The Merchandizing of 
Railway Transportation) by Dr. Adolf Sarter, 218 pages, 
illustrated. 53% in. by 8% in. Bound in paper. Published 
by Verkehrswissenschaftlichen Lehrmittelgeselschaft m.b.h. 
bei der Deutschen Reichsbahn, Berlin, Germany. 

This book comprises an analysis of the merchandising of rail- 
way transportation with particular reference to the German 
National Railways. It discusses the need for modern selling 
methods in the light of competition with new modes of trans- 
portation such as motor vehicles and airplanes, and devotes con- 
siderable space to rates, sales organizations and advertising and 
is illustrated with reproductions of posters in color. The book 
suffers as a text for the American from .the fact that it is 
highly colored by the economic conditions, geography, and the 
racial outlook which prevail in Europe. The continental fond- 
ness for poster display gives rise to one chapter on methods 
of presentation which is eminently worth while. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Principles of Inland Transportation, by Stuart R. Daggett. 
A survey of modern inland transport systems, i.e., inland 
waterways, highways, railroads, pipe lines, interurban, sub- 
urban and urban railways, and air routes, together with dis- 
cussions of the character and direction of traffic on them, 
important problems of relations of them with shippers and 
the general public, and of problems and experience in England, 
France and Germany as well as the United States. Bibliography 
notable for the number of references to official documents, 
reports, and hearings. 705 p. Pub. by Harper & B-~thers, 
New York City, $4.00. 

Report No. 7 of the Commissioner for the German Railways, 
June 1, 1928. Includes brief history of the German Railway 
Company, analysis of reports for 1927 and comment on operat- 
ing conditions, motor competition (p. 51-53) and air transport 
and rates (p. 53-57) 102 p. Pub. by Commissariat for the 
German Railways, Berlin, Germany. 

Standards Yearbook 1928, compiled by The National Bureau 
of Standards. Its Miscellaneous Publication No. 83 discussing 
the scope of standardization, international, national, federal, 
municipal, county and state agencies, general standardizing 
agencies and the standardizing activities of technical societies 
(such as the railway associations, p. 275-278, 293, 294, 316) 
and trade associations. Bibliography, p. 353-372. 399 p. Pub. 
by U. S. Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C., $1.00 


Periodical Articles 


Farthest North by Railway—The Story of Canada’s New 
Line to Hudson Bay, by Lewis R. Freeman. An illustrated 
and map-accompanied article on the present plans for the re- 
construction and completion of the Hudson Bay Railway. 
World’s Work, July 1928, p. 306-315. 

Hill Country, V, by Ramsey Benson. Further installment of 
prize novel based on the life of James J. Hill. Forum, July 
1928, p. 137-150. 

Les Impéts Sur Les Transports Et Les Majorations Des 
Tarifs Des Chemins De Fer, by C. Colson. The railroad rate 
and tax crisis in France. Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 
June 10, 1928, p. 349-371. 

New Locomotives, Kenya and Uganda Railway, “The en- 
gines [2-8-2 type] are to run on a metre gauge railway, -and 
are the heaviest non-articulated locomotives that have yet been 
constructed for this gauge.” p. 198. Illustrated. Journal of 
the Institute of Locomotive Engineers, March-April 1928, - p. 
198-200. 


“Bobby” Jones, Railway Man 


It may be of interest to railway golfers to know that, among 
their number, is one of the best and certainly the most famous 
golfer in the world. Robert Tyre Jones, better known as 
“Bobby,” is one of the local attorneys for a southeastern rail- 
way at Atlanta. Despite the fact that there are many rail- 
way men who shoot a creditable game, it is thought that Mr. 
Jones can claim the railway golf championship without the 
formality of playing through a tournament. 


A Grand Old Man 


John D. Moore, age 81, attended the superintendents’ con- 
vention at Memphis on June 12. John is a farmer, living near 
Helena, Ark., now, and settled down, but he was not always 
engaged in such a peaceful occupation. After 62 years of 
railroading, he retired as assistant superintendent of the 
Missouri Pacific last fall to take up agriculture. John got into 
the game in 1866 as a mule-driver on a Union Pacific con- 
struction gang. At that time, the railhead was 160 miles west 
of Omaha. During the palmy days of the old Wild West, 
John knew most of the famous heroes of the’ day. Among 
others, “Buffalo Bill” Cody and “Wild Bill” Hickock, were his 
intimate friends. 


Champs! 


The rigors of northern winters seem to have preserved the 
spirit of youth among Great Northern officials. This is indi- 
cated by the winning of a league championship in St. Paul for 
the season just ended by the Great Northern volley ball team. 
The team is composed of George H. Hess, Jr., comptroller, W. 
R. Wood, mechanical engineer, J. U. Haley, valuation accountant, 
V. W. Wahlberg, engineer accountant, Thoms Balmer, assist- 
ant general counsel, J. H. Kaufmann, auditor insurance bu- 
reau, E. C. Lewis, freight claim agent, W. G. Reed, account- 
ant miscellaneous companies, C. F. Cartelheim, auditor freight 
receipts and J. C. Seiberlich, general accountant. 


Longest Fixed Departure Time? 


After running for 8 or 10 years at the departure times of 
9 a. m., 9:15 a. m., and 9:30 a. m., it was in June, 1862, that 
the first “Flying Scotsman” of the London & North Eastern 
left platform No. 10 at King’s Cross, and, apart from a tem- 
porary departure 30 min. earlier during the later war days, the 
“senior” Scotsman has left at 10 a. m., for Edinburgh for 66 
years, thus achieving the longest continuous record for un- 
altered departure time of any express train in the world. The 
“junior” train in the opposite direction has not quite such a 
wonderful record, for it was not until 1876 that the time of 
departure from Edinburgh (Waverley) was fixed definitely 
and finally at 10 a. m. Thus the “up” Scotsman is the junior 
by 14 years—Railway Gazette. 


Empties Coming Back 


Here’s a verse by S. P. Huntley, that appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News some time ago, that keeps recurring to any 
one who reads it: 

Have you ever sat by the railroad track, 

And watched the empties coming back? 
Lumbering along, with a groan and a whine, 
Smoke strung out in a long, gray line, 
Belched from the panting engine’s stack, 
Just empties coming back? 


I have, and to me the empties seem, 
Like the dreams I sometimes dream, 

Of a girl, or money, or maybe fame, 
My dreams have all returned the same, 
Swinging along the homebound track, 
Just empties coming back. 
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Southern Pacific Trains on MisMesipplde ar Ferry.—Galloway Photo, 


THE WeEsTINGHOUSE ELectric & MaAn- 
UFACTURING COMPANY’s telephone ap- 
paratus for wireless communication be- 
tween the rear and the front ends of 
long freight trains is being tested by the 
Pennsylvania between Altoona and Pitts- 
burgh. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the four train- 
service brotherhoods on the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, at a meeting in Wichita, 
Kan., on June 15, decided that, pending the 
approval of the acquisition of that rail- 
road by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the proposed strike for higher wages 
would be postponed indefinitely. 


THE RAILROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS, 
in its annual report for 1927, recom- 
mends the adoption by the state legisla- 
ture of a 10-year program for tne 
elimination of grade crossings on traveled 
highways in Texas. During 1927, 272 
grade crossing accidents in Texas re- 
sulted in the death of 105 persons and 
the injury of 350. 


A LONE BANDIT held up an express car 
on a New York Central train enroute 
from Detroit, Mich., to Toledo, Ohio, 
near Blissfield, Mich., on June 23 ‘and 
escaped with a small amount of money 
and securities. The robber, who was be- 
lieved to have boarded the train at Ad- 
rian, Mich., forced the express messenger 
to open the safe for him. 


Tue Lourstana & ARKANSAS and the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, have been acquired by H. C. 
Couch and associates, and pending In- 
terstate Commerce Commission approval 
of the merger of the companies the 
general offices of the former railroad 
have been moved to Shreveport, La. 
Executive, traffic and purchasing officers 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas who have 
been located at Texarkana, Ark., are 
now at Shreveport. 


Veterans Celebrate 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
first association of veteran railway em- 
ployees was celebrated June 17, at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 309 
Park Avenue, New York City (Grand 
Central Terminal), by a large meeting, at 
which there were present representatives 
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of a large number of such associations. 
The Veteran Association of the Central 
of New Jersey is said to have been the 
first one established (1903) and W. G. 
Besler, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of that road, presided at the meet- 
ing. Among the speakers introduced by 
Mr. Besler was Joseph K. Chapman oi 
Hornell, N. Y., 92 years old, who is said 
to have been in the employ of the Erie 
Railroad over 73 years. 


Locomotives in Need of Repair 
Decrease 


Locomotives in need of repair on the 
Class I railroads on June 1 totalled 8,421 
or 14.1 per cent of the number on line, 
according to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Car Service Division. This was 
a decrease of 682 locomotives compared 
with the number in need of such re- 
pairs on May 15, at which time there 
were 9,103 or 15.2 per cent. 

Locomotives in need of classified re- 
pairs on June 1 totaled 4,672 or 7.8 per 
cent, a decrease of 342 compared. with 
May 15, while 3,749 or 6.3 per cent were 
in need of running repairs, a decrease of 
340 compared with the number in need of 
such repairs on May 15. Class I rail- 
roads on June 1 had 7,161 serviceable 
locomotives in storage compared with 
6,912 on May 15. 


Adopt Definition of Dense 
Yellow Pine 


A definition of dense long leaf pine, 
which incorporates the idea of the yellow 
pine density rule, was adopted by the 
Southern Pine Association at New Or- 
leans on June 19, it being the idea that 
such a definition would insure to pur- 
chasers the quality of product they desire 
when calling for long leaf pine. The 
definition is as follows: 

“Long leaf dense pine timber and 
dimension shall be timber and dimension 
manufactured from long leaf pine trees 
and shall show not less than six annual 
rings to the inch and contain not less 
than one-third summer wood (measured 
in accordance with the density rule). 
Evidence of species shall be furnished by 
the manufacturer in the form of a grade 
mark on each piece or by a certificate 
upon demand.” 
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Wage Statistics for March 


The number of employees reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Class I railroads as of the middle of 
March was 1,626,407, and their total com- 
pensation was $237,634,118. Compared 
with the returns for the corresponding 
month of last year the summary for 
March shows for every reporting group 
a decrease in the number of employees 
and in the average number of hours of 
all employees per working day. The 
total number decreased 104,254, or 6.02 
per cent. The total compensation de- 
creased 4.82 per cent. 


Los Angeles Station Order 
Protested 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the 
Southern Pacific have filed separate re- 
quests with the California Supreme Court 
at San Francisco, Cal., for a writ of re- 
view of the standing order of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission under which 
public convenience and necessity are held 
to demand the construction of a union 
passenger station on the Plaza site in 
Los Angeles, Cal. The railroads contend 
that the state railroad commission acted 
without jurisdiction in issuing the order, 
that its findings were not supported by 
the evidence and that compulsory con- 
struction of the station would be equiva- 
lent to the confiscation of property with- 
out due process of law. No evidence was 
introduced during the hearings before 
the railroad commission showing that 
present facilities are inadequate. It is 
charged that the commission has failed 
to decide the fundamental issue, that of 
the elimination of grade crossings in Luvs 
Angeles. 


Pullman Safety Campaign 


The fourth annual safety drive for no 
accidents in May conducted by officers 
and employees of the Pullman Company, 
as described in the Railway Age of May 
19, page 1172, has established a new rec- 
ord for the company. During May 27,- 
059 employees worked 6,614,369 hours 
and lost approximately 960 hours through 
injuries to 10 employees. Four of the 
injured were car cleaners and the. re- 
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mainder porters. Railroad mishaps were 
responsible for two accidents, while the 
others were due to the employees’ own 
negligence. In May, 1927, there were 31 
lost-time accidents among employees, as 
compared with ten for May, 1928, a re- 
duction of approximately 70 per cent. 
The 27,059 employees engaged in the 
May, 1928 campaign include all Pullman 
conductors, porters and maids of the 90 
districts and agencies. in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico; the 276 rail- 
road cleaning yards; the six Pullman re- 
pair shops, at Calumet, DJl, St. Louis, 
Mo., Buffalo N. Y., Richmond Cal., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Wilmington, Del., and the 
six laundries at Kansas City, Mo., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Oakland, Cal., and Washington. The 10 
accidents are chargeable against seven 
districts, neither the repair shops nor the 
laundries having a lost-time mishap. 


An Apparel Mart in Chicago 


The Illinois Central has completed 
negotiations with the Apparel Manufac- 
turers’ Mart Building Corporation for 
the lease of air rights to two blocks 
of land on the south bank of the Chicago 
river just east of Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, for the construction of a 75-story 
mart to be occupied by apparel manufac- 
turers. This building, which will cost 
about $45,000,000 will be 845 ft. high, 
will have a floor space of 4,650,000 sq. ft., 
and will be the largest building in the 
world. 

Besides shops, offices and display rooms 
it is planned to include in the building a 
1,000-room hotel, a 1,200 car garage, three 
sets of club rooms, two auditoriums, each 
three stories in height, capable of seating 
2,500 and 1,200 persons, and an open-air 
roof swimming pool. The building will 
span a street which divides the two blocks 
serving as its site. The hotel wiil occupy 
the space between the 47th and 70th 
floors. 

The air-right lease with the Illinois 
Central is for 100 years and includes the 
right to construct caissons for foundations 
and five subbasements. This is the third 
air-right lease or sale that has been 
negotiated this year by Chicago railroads, 
the others being those of the Marshal 
Field Merchandise Mart over the Chicago 
& North Western and the Chicago Daily 
News Building over the tracks of the 
Chicago Union Station Company. 

This construction will make necessary 
the removal of a grain elevator which 
now stands on the site. The Illinois Cen- 
tral will retain trackage rights under tlie 
building proper and enough space for the 
construction of a new inbound lL. c. 1. 
freight station. Shipments from and to 
tenants of the Apparel Mart will be 
handled in this station. The cost of the 
railroad’s construction involved in the 
project will be about $1,000,000. 

The general contract for construction 
of the building has been awarded to the 
Starrett Building Company, Chicago, with 
the proviso that the work shall be com- 
pleted within 15 months from the start 
of construction. It is planned to apply to 


the Illinois Commerce Commission for ap- 
proval of the air-right lease about Sep- 
tember 1. 
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Grade Crossings in Syracuse 


The plan for elimination of grade 
crossings on the New York Central in 
Syracuse, N. Y., which has been the 
subject of study by a special commission 
for several years, has now been laid be- 
fore the Public Service Commission at 
Albany and that body will hold a public 
hearing on it in the court house at 
Syracuse on July 12. The estimated cost 
of carrying out the whole scheme is $20,- 
000,000 and the plan includes the con- 
struction of a new passenger station on 
West Genesee Street. The chairman of 
the special Syracuse grade crossing com- 
mission is H. H. S. Handy. 


First Locomotive in Canada 


The first locomotive to run in Canada 
was the “Dorchester”, a 2-40 engine 
with a four-wheel tender, built by Robert 
Stephenson & Company, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England, and the first trip, one of 
14 miles, was made on July 21, 1836, on 
the line from Laprairie, southward to St. 
Johns, Que., which now is a part of the 
Canadian National. 

This statement comes from the Cana- 
dian National Railways Magazine for 
June, which has been investigating early 
history by way of refuting statements 
which have appeared repeatedly in vari- 
ous publications to the effect that the 
first run of a locomotive in Canada was 
in 1837. The data now quoted comes 
from a Montreal newspaper of 1836. 
The name of the road at that time was 
the Champlain & St. Lawrence. 

Senator G. C. Dessaulles of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Que., now over 100 years old, was 
present, with his uncle, and took a ride 
on the first train, (July, 1836). 

The magazine prints a half-tone photo- 
graphic reproduction of a drawing of 
the “Dorchester” based, not ‘on the origi- 
nal drawing, but on dimensions found in 
certain publications. 


Lift Truck Standards Formulated 


Standards of dimensions for hand and 
electric lift trucks were formulated at 
a preliminary conference of manufactur- 
ers of these products, recently held under 
the auspices of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice, Department of Commerce. 

The conference adopted two heights 
for lift truck platforms, in the low posi- 
tion, as follows: 7 in. high and 11 in. 
high. 

A maximum width of 27 in. for the 
lift truck platform was adopted as 
standard. It was voted that the minimum 
clearance between the under side of skid 
platforms and the top of lift truck plat- 
forms be % inch. After discussion in 
regard to the establishment of standard 
lengths of truck platforms, the confer- 
ence voted to lay this matter on the 
table until after the question of skid 
sizes has been acted upon by other in- 
terests. 

The conference requested the Division 
of Simplified Practice to call a general 
conference of manufacturers and organ- 
ized users on June 28, at which time the 
above approved recommendation of the 
manufacturers will be presented for for- 
tal approval. 


‘pivotal point on the division. 











Traffic 





The Alton Transportation Company, 
subsidiary of the Chicago & Alton, has 
been authorized by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to operate motor coaches be- 
tween Joliet, Ill., and Carlinville, about 198 
miles. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco estab- 
lished freight service over its extension 
from Amory, Miss., to Pensacola, Fla., 
on June 18 when a freight train called 
the “Lindbergh” was operated trom Amory 
southbound and another named the 
“Spirit of St. Louis” was operated from 
Pensacola northbound. 


On the Chesapeake & Ohio, Trains 4 
and 5, between Washington, D. C., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the connecting 
trains, 44 and 45, between Newport 
News, Va., and Gordonsville, have been 
named “The Kentuckian”; and Trains 1 
and 6, between Washington and Cincin- 
nati, and connecting trains between New- 
port News and Gordonsville, will be 
known as the “West Virginian.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned Part 3 of its rate structure 
investigation, relating to rates or cotton, 
for hearing at Oklahoma City on July 
18 before Examiner Mattingly pursuant 
to request of counsel for the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission for a hearing in 
Oklahoma for rebuttal on the testimony 
of carriers dealing with the question of 
“the existing depression in agriculture” 
under the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has moved 
2,460 cars of strawberries this year 
thereby establishing a new record. The 
largest previous movement occurred in 
1922 and when 2,117 cars were handled. 
The season’s shipments were divided be- 
tween 1,475 cars moving by freight, and 
892 by express, the balance being handled 
in less than carload shipments. As in 
past seasons the strawberries were dis- 
tributed to almost every state in the 
union, with a particularly heavy move- 
ment. to Canada. The main points of 
origin included Sarcoxie, Mo., with 326 
cars, Springdale, Ark., 206 cars and 
Monett, Mo., 194 cars. 


The New York division of the Penn- 
sylvania reports having made a new 
freight traim record in the month of 
May, when 5,001 was the average daily 
number of freight cars passing Mon- 
mouth Junction, which is treated as the 
On this 
division, which is a very busy. four-track. 
line of 90 miles, with a few short branches, 
the total number of passenger trains 
operated in May was 18,935. Another 
record reported by this division was the 
unloading on the night of May 28, of 
564 cars of perishable freight at the piers, 
New York, (Piers 27, 28 and 29, North 
River) which are devoted to that traffic. 
All cars are delivered to this’ station by 
float from the west side of the Hudson 
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The arrivals at this station in 
May totaled 1,531 more cars than in any 
previous May. 


River. 


A. W. Mellon, secretary of the Treas- 
ury, denying reports that the railroads 
have been called upon to take special 
measures concerning liquor brought into 
this country from Canada, says that the 
recent conference at Buffalo, in which 
officers of the customs department con- 
ferred with railroad representatives, had 
to do specifically with smuggling. The 
principal difficulty specified in Mr. Mellon’s 
statement is in connection with cars 
originating in Canada to which have been 
attached blue seals indicating that the 
contents of the cars came from points in 
the United States (through Canada) and, 
therefore, need not be examined. These 
blue seals have been obtained by smug- 
glers through bribery, theft or forgery 
and they have thus been enabled to get 
their cars across the line without having 
them opened. Another principal diff- 
culty is with carload shipments from 
Canada of which the billing is changed 
after reaching this country so that the 
car arrives at a destination where 
customs authorities cannot examine it. 


Freight Traffic 


. The volume of freight handled by the 
Class I railroads in the first four months 
of 1928 amounted to 147,296,210,000 net 
ton-miles, according to a compilation by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. This 
was a decrease of 5.2 per cent, below the 
total for the corresponding period last 
year. In the Eastern District the de- 
crease was 10.1 per cent, and in the 
Southern it was 7.7 per cent, while the 
Western district reported an increase of 
3.4 per cent. 

In April, the freight handled amounted 
to 35,866,377,000 net ton-miles, a de- 
crease of 3.4 per cent below that of 
April 1927. April in the Eastern dis- 
trict, showed a decrease of 6.5 per cent 
and the Southern district a decrease of 
98 per cent. The Western district re- 
ported an increase of 4.3 per cent. 

The average daily movement per freight 
car in-April was 29.9 miles, the highest 
for any April on record and an increase 
of 04 mile above that of the same 
thonth in 1927. The average load per 
car in April was 25.6 tons. This was 
a decrease of 0.6 ton under the average 
for the same month last year. 


Automobiles at Long Island 
Stations 

The Long Island Railroad has posted 
at most of its stations notices to the ef- 
fect that the parking of automobiles on 
the station grounds must be limited to 
30 minutes. Congestion has led to con- 
siderable inconvenience, especially at sta- 
tions where railroad property has been 
occupied by parties not patronizing the 
road; and R. K. Rochester, general 
manager, has issued a circular asking 
the cooperation of the railroad’s patrons 
in the observance of the regulation. 
Large numbers of automobiles have been 
left on the station property from early 
morning until afternoon or evening. 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives 


THe Sacrnaw Loccinc ComMpaANy has 
ordered 1, 2-8-8-2 type locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF 
CenTRAL AMERICA has ordered 4, 2-8-2 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco & ILtrnors MipLanp has 
ordered 1 locomotive of the 4-4-0 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
This road was reported as inquiring for 
2 Mikado type locomotives in the Rail- 
way Age issue of June 9. 


Freight Cars 


M. H. Treapwett & Co. is inquiring for 
1 flat car. 

Tue Cittes Service Company, New 
York, is inquiring for 4 tank cars; 2 
of 3,600 gallons and 2 of 4,500 gallons 
capacity. 

THE COMMONWEALTH EpIson Com- 
VANY is inquiring for 1 transformer car. 


THe CuHicaco, MILtwAuKeEeE, St. PAut 
& Paciric has ordered 2 special flat cars 
of 100 ton capacity from the Standard 
Steel Car Co. 


Tue Erte has ordered 100 steel furni- 
ture cars from the Magor Car Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age issue of April 28. 


Tue NorrorK & WESTERN will rebuild, 
at its Roanoke shop, 500, 90-ton all-steel 
gondola cars. These are in addition to 














the 250 cars of similar type for which 
rebuilding plans were reported in the 
Railway Age issue of Jan. 28. 


Signaling 
THE SoutHern Paciric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany materials for an electric interlock- 
ing at Houston, Tex.; 27 working levers. 


Tue Bartrmore & Onto is planning 
to install automatic color-position-light 
signals on its line between Grafton, W. 
Va., and Parkersburg, 104 miles. 


THe Lovutsvitte, Henperson & St. 
Louis has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company material for auto- 
matic block signals—the A. B. P. system 
—on its line between Stephensport, Ky., 
and Strawberry; and also material for 
additions to the interlocking at West 
Point, Ky. 


THE Boston & MAINE has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany for revising the signaling of its line 
through the Hoosac Tunnel, (North 
Adams, Mass.) five miles of double track 
and including also one and one-half miles 
of three-track line west of the tunnel. All 
of these tracks are to be signaled for the 
movement of trains in either direction. 
Interlockings will be electro-mechanical. 


Iron & Steel 


Tue Kansas City SoutHERN and the 
Houston & SHREvEPORT have ordered 300 
tons of structural steel for an overpass 
at Shreveport, La., from the Orange Car 
& Steel Company. 
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Supply Trade 











The Zapon Company, manufacturing 
chemists, Stamford, Conn., owned by 
Richards & Co., Inc., has acquired The 
Duratex Corporation of Newark, N. J. 


Charles A. Terrv. vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., has been elected to the di- 
rectorship of that company left vacant 
by the death of General Guy E. Tripp. 


The Curtin-Howe Corporation, wood 
preserving engineers, New York City, 
announce the appointment of Kenneth 
M. Bailey as technical sales representa- 
tive, with office at 515 N. O. Bank build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 


Blaine S. Smith, vice-president of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company 
has resigned to become president of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation, 
succeeding John A. Miller, who becomes 
chairman of the Board. 


O. H. Davidson, president of the O. 














H. Davidson Equipment Company, 
Denver, Colo., has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in the Rocky Mountain ter- 
ritory by the Oliver Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. David- 
son will represent the bolt, nut, rivet and 
pole line material departments of Oliver. 


The Roller-Smith Company, New 
York, announces recent sales organiza- 
tion changes involving the appointment 
of John A. Coleman, Houston, Tex., to 
handle the Texas territory and the as- 
signment of H. T. Weeks, Denver, 
Colo., to a territory embracing Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and northern New 
Mexico. 


Henry Gardner, formerly consulting 
engineer with the Steamotor Company 
of Chicago, has become associated with 
The Comtor Company, Waltham, Mass., 
as vice-president in charge of sales. He 
will be engaged in introducing the 
“Comtor System.” Mr. Gardner is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology and for a number of 
years held the position of special me- 
chanical engineer on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

The Isothermos Corporation of Amer- 
ica has been formed to manufacture 
to American standards the “Isothermos” 
journal box, now in use on European 
African and South American railroads. 
The Isothermos journal box has an auto- 
matic lubrication system. The executive 
offices of the American company are at 
11 West 42nd street, New York. The 
officers and directors of the new corpo- 
ration are: Hubert E. Rogers, presi- 
dent, Rogers & Whitaker, New York; 
A. De Bac, vice-president, chairman of 
the Societe Internationale Isothermos, 
Geneva, Switzerland; Dr. F. H. Hirsch- 
land, treasurer, president, Metal & 
Thermit Corporation, New York; Spier 
Whitaker, Rogers & Whitaker, New 
York; and Geo. Grandjean, director, de 
la Banque Francaise de 1|’Afrique, Paris, 
France. 


James Cleary has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, New York. Mr. 
Cleary has been engaged in engineering 
and sales work for over 25 years. He 
served with the Westinghouse Church 
Kerr Company as erecting and operating 
engineer and later in the same capacity 
in England. Mr. Cleary then became 
associated with the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company. In the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, he served as chief machinist 
and warrant officer and during the 
World War was in charge of the steam 
equipment of the Old Hickory govern- 
ment plant. Since 1921 Mr. Cleary has 
been connected with the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation consecutively 
as district manager of the Philadelphia 
and Detroit offices and for the past two 
years as assistant general sales man- 
ager. 


C. O. Holmes and W. T. Corbett, 
who have been appointed vice-presidents 
of the United States Steel Products 
Company, export subsidiary of the 
United Statés Steel Corporation, have 
been connected with that concern for 
several years. 

Mr. Holmes who was born at Auburn, 
New York, in 1874 was graduated from 
Williams College with the class of 1896. 
On leaving college he entered the em- 
ploy of D. M. Osborne & Company of 
Auburn, (now part of the International 
Harvester Company) and remained with 


that company until January 1, 1898, 
when he became associated with the 
sales department of Carnegie Steel 


Company, Pittsburgh. With the organi- 
zation of the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Mr. Holmes was trans- 
ferred to this subsidiary in New York, 
and has since been continuously with 
that company. At the time of his elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency, Mr.. Holmes 
was manager of the structural steel de- 
partment. 

Mr. Corbett was born in Philadelphia 
51 years ago, and was educated in the 
public schools of Cutler, Maine, and 
Rockville Center, N. Y. He has been 
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employed by subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation for 
33 years and for 25 years has been 
manager of the rail department of the 
United States Steel Products Company. 


Obituary 


Frederick Huntington Parke, general 
engineer of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa., died sud- 
denly on June 16th. Mr. Parke received 
his early education at St. John’s school 
in Manlius, N. Y., and later entered 
Cornell University, where he was grad- 
uated as a mechanical engineer in the 
class of 1892. Immediately after his 
graduation he became connected with 
the Westinghouse Machine Company at 
East Pittsburgh, remaining with that 





Frederick Huntington Parke 


organization until 1898, when he entered 
the employ of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company. Soon he was sent to 
Russia to assist in the construction of 
the air brake plant at St. Petersburg 
and in the formation of the engineering 
organization. He remained in Russia 
until 1902 when he returned to Pitts- 
burgh. Since then he has been connect- 
ed with the engineering department at 
the Wilmerding works. Mr. Parke was 
a member of the-Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, a member of 
the Pittsburgh Railway Club and sec- 
retary also of the Pittsburgh Air Brake 
Club. 








Half the Motive Power on the Hunts- 
ville & Lake of Bays, a One Mile Line 
in Ontario, Canada 
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Construction 





ArtcHison, TopeKA & Santa Fe.—The 
Board of Aldermen of St. Louis, Mo., 
on June 20 approved a bill vacating 
certain portions of Poplar and Six- 
teenth streets in that city to provide a 
site for a freight terminal building. In 
exchange for the streets vacated the 
Santa Fe has agreed to turn over to the 
city a strip of ground for street pur- 
poses. According to the bill the railroad 
must start construction within two years 
and must finish construction within five 
years. 


3ALTIMORE & Onto.—This road has let 
a contract to the Ferro Construction 
Company, Chicago, IIl., for erecting super- 
structures for bridges in connection with 
track elevation work at Philadelphia, Pa. 
This project will cost about $26,000. 


Grand TRUNK WEsTERN (Detroit, 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee).—A _ con- 
tract for the construction of 9 miles of 
new double track line between Royal Oak, 
Mich., and Birmingham, has been award- 
ed to the Nelson Construction Company, 
Chicago, at a cost of $587,000. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the List and Weatherly Con- 
struction Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
for the construction of four sheep pens 
and accompanying chutes, a grain eleva- 
tor, a feed mixing plant and an office 
building at Dodson, Mo., at a cost of 
about $400,000. Three of the pens wilt 
have outside dimensions of 130 ft. by 
1,000 ft. and one pen will have dimen- 
sions of 400 ft. by 600 ft. These pens 
will replace the present sheep pens which 
are located at Leeds, Mo., and will be 
abandoned. 


Orecon SuHort Line.—A contract has 
been let to the Utah Construction Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, for grading in con- 
nection with the construction of second 
main track between Ticeska, Idaho:.and 
King Hill, 10 miles, at a cost of $225;- 
000. The total cost of this project is 
estimated at $675,000. 


STANDARD LuMBeR Muitis.—Forces of 
this company will construct a logging 
railroad from Snowflake, Ariz., to a point 
11 miles distant. Connection will be 
made with the Apache railway at Snow- 
flake. 


SACRAMENTO NorTHERN.—A _ contract 
for the construction of the Holland 
branch, which will leave the main line 
at Riverview, Cal., and will extend about 
13 miles south from that point, has been 
awarded to Morrison-Knudsen, Boise, 


Idaho, at a cost of about $800,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a line 
of 9.5 miles between Martinez and Good- 
year, Calif., to be used in lieu of the 
existing car ferries between Port Costa 
and’ Benicia, which it is proposed to 
abandon. 
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ALABAMA & WESTERN FLortipaA.—Opera- 
tion—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
certificate authorizing it to operate in 
interstate commerce its line from Chip- 
ley to Southport, Fla., 38 miles. 


AtcHison, TorpeEKA & SANTA FE.— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $14,691,000. of 4% per 
cent bonds under the California-Ari- 
zona Lines first and refunding mort- 
gage, and to sell them at not less than 
par and interest. 


DecawArE & Hupson.—Transfer of 
Properties —Transfer of all the com- 
pany’s properties, except! stock of any 
anthracite companies, for such consider- 
ation in cash or in stocks or other secur- 
ities of the purchasing corporation a3 
the managers may approve, has _ been 
authorized by a vote of stockholders of 
the Delaware & Hudson, to take effect 
not later than May 8, 1931. The trans- 
fer is to be made to a new corporation 
to be organized under the State of New 
York. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—Lease.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire con- 
trol of the Kansas City & Grandview, 
under lease, and to guaranty as to prin- 
cipal and interest an issue of $3,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds by the Kansas 
City & Grandview, to be sold at not less 
than 96.05 and interest, and the proceeds 
used to finance the cost of constructing 
13.24 miles of line from Leeds to Grand- 
view, Mo. 


Louisvi_te, Henperson & St. Louis.— 
Stockholders Approve Lease—Plans to 
lease this railroad for 99 years to the 
Louisville & Nashville were agreed upon 
by the stockholders of the former railroad 
at a special meeting at Louisville, Ky., on 
June 6. The action followed a recom- 
mendation by the board of directors that 
the lease be granted on the terms of a 
guarantee of 8 per cent dividends on all 
stock. At the present time the Louisville 
& Nashville owns about 85 per cent ot 
the preferred stock and about 95 per cent 
of the common stock of this railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Proposed Lease of 
Tunnel & Terminal Railroad.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to lease 
for 999 years the property of the Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel & Terminal, which owns 
much of the New York terminal pro- 
perty, paying as a rental an amount to 
cover interest on the bonds, organization 
expenses and 5 per cent on the out- 
standing capital stock of the terminal 
company, which now amounts to $50,- 
000,000. The lease is described in the 
application as being in furtherance of the 
policy to secure unity of operation and 
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management of the railroad properties 
which are a part of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System. 


ReapinG.—Lease—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to lease for ten 
years from October 1, 1927, the Mount 
Carmel Railroad, which has been operated 
under lease by the Reading and the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading for the past twenty 
years. 


Ru1Lanp.—Minority Interests—A com- 
mittee of four, comprising James B. 
Mabon of Mabon & Co., H. O. Baker 
of Jessup & Lamont, Lucius Wilmer- 
ding of Gray & Wilmerding and G. B. 
Buchanan of Vernon C. Brown & Co., 
has been formed to protect interests of 
minority stockholders of the Rutland. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—I/nterest on Bonds. 
—This road passed payment of 2% per 
cent interest due June 21 on its issue of 
$25,000,000 adjustment 5 per cent in- 
come bonds. Accumulation on the bonds 
now amounts to 15 per cent. Robert L. 
Nutt, chairman of the board, stated that 
the Seaboard’s income has been affected 
by a general recession in business 
throughout the country which began early 
in 1927 although it has affected the Sea- 
board to a smaller extent than it has 
some railroads. 


Tennessee & NortH Caro_tina.—Ac- 
quisition. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire and operate a line from An- 
drews to Hayesville, N. C., 24.84 miles, 
formerly owned by the Valley River 
Southern. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSUCIATION OF 
St. Louts.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized_ this 
company to issue $7,000,000 of 4% per 
cent refunding and improvement mort- 
gage bonds, to be sold at not less than 
97 and interest, for the purpose of re- 
tiring bonds which will mature in 1929. 


WuHeetinc & LAKE Ertt.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $894,000 
of refunding mortgage bonds, series B, 
to be sold at not less than 99.5 and in- 
terest, the proceeds to be used to take 
up certain underlying bonds. 


Wueetinc & LAKE Erte.—Hearing on 
Anti-Trust Law Complaint—A hearing 
was held on June 25 at Washington be- 
fore C. V. Burnside, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Finance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in connec- 
tion with the complaint issued by the 
commission against the Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central, and New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis alleging viola- 
tion of the Clayton law in acquiring 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
without the approval of the commission. 
The hearing brought out little that had 
not been developed at the previous hear- 
ings on the applications of officers and 
directors of the three trunk lines for 
authority to serve as directors of the 
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Wheeling company, which were denied 
by the commission. Mr. Burnside stated 
that the previous record could be referred 
to in briefs and argument and the testi- 
mony taken was largely supplemental of 
the record already taken. W. M. Dun- 
can, chairman of the board of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, and George Durham, 
vice-president and general manager, in 
reply to questions by Clyde Brown, gen- 
eral solicitor of the New York Central, 
testified that no attempt had been made 
by any of the three trunk lines or their 
officers to influence the action of the 
Wheeling management or to suppress 
competition between it and their lines. 
Mr. Duncan also referred to the state- 
ment in the commission’s decision in the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia case that the 
action of the Wheeling company in in- 
tervening in opposition to the P. & W. V. 
extension may have been influenced by 
the trunk line control, saying that it had 
acted independently and because it was 
well known that the Wheeling’s interest 
does not lie in putting its business through 
the Pittsburgh gateway and it did not 
want the line built on the theory that 
the Wheeling could use it. Traffic of- 
ficers of the P. & W. V. gave additional 
testimony designed to show the amount 
of the traffic handled by the W. & L. E. 
which was competitive with the other 
roads and expressed the opinion that the 
effect of trunk line control of the road 
would be to lessen competition substanti- 
ally. They said, on cross-examination, 
that they had not observed any effects 
as yet of that character, but R. M. Pais- 
ley, general freight and passenger agent, 
said he did not understand that they had 
as yet actually assumed control of the 
Wheeling company. C. F. Taplin, gen- 
eral counsel of the P. & W. V., asked 
that the Nickel Plate be required to 
furnish information as to the amount of 
stock in the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere 
Marquette and Erie by it, or its stock- 
holders or any of the various corpora- 
tions representing the Van Sweringen in- 
terests, with the idea, he said, of show- 
ing that the “ultimate control” of those 
roads is in the same group. 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued final valuation reports finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the property owned and used for com- 
mon-carrier purposes, as of the respective 


valuation dates, as follows: 

Pe CO ssesdenenceee $10,750,000 1919 
Utah 5,110,000 1919 
1,609,745 1916 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—3 per cent, payable 
July 2 to holders of record June 21. 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, 1 per cent, 
quarterly, payable July 16 to holders of record 
June 30. 

Northern Pacific—1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable August 1 to holders of record June 29. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


June 26 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 117.63 115.49 111.75 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 93.91 94.28 93.63 
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Pennsylvania Makes Number 
of Appointments 


The Pennsylvania has made a num- 
ber of changes in the staff of the road 
in Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Henceforth the Pennsylvania will 
be represented in Pittsburgh and its 
surrounding territory by two executives 
of vice-presidential rank. Other changes 
have been made, affecting the road’s 
official staff at other centers, including 
Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and also on the Long Island. E. 
T. Whiter, now regional vice-president 
in charge of the Central region, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of vice-presi- 
dent at Pittsburgh. Mr. Whiter will 
be relieved of the administrative duties 
in connection with physical operation, 
thus permitting him to devote his en- 
tire attention to matters involved in the 
relations between the Company and the 
large industries and population served 
by its lines in the Pittsburgh territory. 
E. W. Smith, now general manager of 
the Eastern region at Philadelphia, will 
succeed Mr. Whiter in the administra- 
tive work involved in carrying on opera- 
tions in the Central region. He will 
have jurisdiction over the entire region 
and will devote his time to handling 
traffic at Pittsburgh and the surround- 
ing region. R. K. Rochester, general 
manager of the Long Island, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith as general manager of 
the Eastern region. He will in turn be 
succeeded by J. F. Patterson, general 
superintendent of the Eastern Ohio di- 
vision at Pittsburgh. N. B. Pitcairn, 
superintendent of the New York divi- 
sion has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Eastern Ohio division, 
succeeding Mr. Patterson. D. Y. 
Geddes, superintendent of the Pan- 
handle division, will succeed Mr. Pit- 
cairn as superintendent of the New York 
division. T. C. Herbert, superintend- 
ent of the Monongahela division has 
been transferred in the same capacity 
to the Panhandle division, replacing Mr. 
Geddes. H. T. Frushour, division en- 
gineer on the Cleveland division has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Monongahela division. J. F. Deasy, 
chief of freight transportation at. Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president in charge of operation. 
He will assist M. W. Clement, oper- 
ating vice-president. J. R. Downes, 
superintendent of freight transportation, 
Central region, succeeds Mr. Deasy as 
chief of freight transportation, and he 
will in turn be succeeded by W. R. 
Triem, superintendent of the Buffalo di- 
vision. E. E. Ernest, freight train- 
master on the Maryland division has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Buffalo division, replacing Mr. Triem. 
J. E. Weller, traffic manager of the 
Western region, has been promoted to 
the newly created position of assistant 
vice-president in charge of traffic, with 
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headquarters at Chicago. S. T. Stack- 
pole, general agent at Detroit will suc- 
ceed Mr. Weller. Colonel W. S. Frank- 
lin will succeed Mr. Stackpole as gen- 
eral agent at Detroit. John J. Koch, 
trafic manager at Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant to the general traf- 
fic manager, succeeding William Hodg- 
don, deceased. H. C. Oliver will re- 
place Mr. Koch as traffic mandger and 
he will in turn be succeeded by W. R. 
Cox, coal traffic manager of the Cen- 
tral region. §S. A. Latimer, coal freight 
agent at Pittsburgh has been appointed 
coal traffic manager, succeeding Mr. 
Cox. A. S. Jennings, district freight 
agent at Cleveland has been promoted 
to coal freight agent at Pittsburgh. F. 
X. Quinn, general freight agent in the 
New York district has been advanced to 
the newly created position of freight 
trafic manager at New York. J. R. 
Cross, division freight agent at Buf- 
falo has now been promoted to the 
position of assistant general freight 
agent. 


Executive 


R. S. Marshall, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Hocking Valley, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va., has been appointed vice- 
president, with duties as assigned by the 
president, with the same headquarters. 
W. C. Hull, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Richmond, 
has been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent, reporting to F. M. Whitaker, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with the 
same headquarters. J. C. Dice has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president, 
reporting to H. Fitzpatrick, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. C. S. Lake, 
special assistant to the president, has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent, succeeding R. S. Marshall. 


Edwin St. John Greble, Jr., who has 
been appointed assistant to the president 
of the. Delaware & Hudson, with head- 
quarters at New York, was born on 
November 9, 1887 at San Francisco, 
Calif. He graduated from the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., in 1909, and served in the Army 
until 1915, when he resigned to take 
charge of the construction of the Lake- 
hurst Proving Ground. He served with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works until 
1917, when he re-entered the Army. At 
the end of the World War he again re- 
signed from the Army and re-entered 
the service of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works as manager at Bucharest, Rou- 
mania. He returned to the United 
States in 1925 and was engaged in de- 
velopment and construction work for 
James O. Heyworth, Inc. He served 
with Thomas A. Edison, Inc., until 
June, 1928, at which time he entered the 
service of the Delaware & Hudson as 
assistant to the president. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 
Effective June 19, R. P. Eubank, gen- 
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eral real estate agent on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Hocking Valley at 
Richmond, Va., will report to and re- 
ceive instructions from the office of the 
president. 


W. J. Conaty, supervisor of valuation 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed director 
of valuation, in charge of valuation mat- 
ters. He will report to and receive in- 
structions from H. Fitzpatrick, vice- 
president and general counsel. 


Arthur C. Durfee, who has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Buffalo, Ro- 
chester & Pittsburgh at Rochester, N. 
Y., was born on October 7, 1870, at Le- 
Roy, N. Y. He entered the service of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh on 
October 1, 1890, as a clerk in the ac- 
counting department. Three years later 
he was advanced to chief clerk in the: 
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coal audit department. On August 1, 
1895, he was appointed chief clerk in the 
treasury department and on March 1, 
1910, he became assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Durfee served as federal treasurer dur- 
ing the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration and was re-appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh in March, 1920, serving in 
this capacity until his recent appoint- 
ment.as treasurer, which becomes effec- 
tive July 1, 


Operating 


Frank L. Foster has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of freight trans- 
portation on the Pittsburgh & Lake 
a with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 

a. 


Harry J. McCall, division roadmaster 
on the Northern Pacific at Jamestown, 
N. D., has been appointed trainmaster 
at Mandan, N. D., succeeding Thomas 
B. Quinn, who retired from active serv- 
ice on May 15. Henry Flanagan, train- 
master at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
transferred to Forsyth, Mont., succeed- 
ing Caleb Corser, who has been trans- 
ferred to Jamestown. Mr. Corser re- 
places George N. Slade who has been 
transferred to Minneapolis to succeed 
Mr. Flanagan. 
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Michael Magiff, superintendent of 
telegraph and car service on the Central 
Vermont at St. Albans, Vt., who has re- 
tired from the service of that road, was 
born on March 24, 1852, in New York. 
He entered the service of the Vermont 
Central (later the Central Vermont) in 
January, 1867, serving as operator at 
various stations until June, 1871, when 
he was appointed train dispatcher at 
St. Albans. In January, 1874, he be- 
came chief operator and in November, 
1875, he was appointed chief dispatcher. 
From January 1, 1880, to June 15, 1928, 
he served as superintendent of telegraph. 
Mr. Magiff also served as superintendent 
of car service from 1913 to June 15, 
1928, in addition to superintendent of 
telegraph and from 1892 to 1913 as car 
accountant. 


J. D. Dale, division operator on the 
recently abolished Richmond division of 
the Pennsylvania has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster and division opera- 
tor on the Indianapolis division, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., suc- 
ceeding H. C, Kirby, who has been ap- 
pointed chief transportation clerk in the 
office of the general superintendent of 
the Southwestern division at Indianap- 
olis. E. A. Burchiel, trainmaster on the 
Indianapolis division, has been trans- 
ferred to the Ft. Wayne division, suc- 
ceeding George W. Bradley, who has 
been transferred to the Indianapolis di- 
vision replacing Mr. Burchiel. J. D. 
Scott, trainmaster of the Akron division 
has been transferred to the Cincinnati 
division succeeding C. A. Plotner, who 
has been appointed freight trainmaster 
of the New York division. 


J. M. Cameron, general superintend- 
ent of the Alberta division of the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Calgary for 13 years, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company’s lines on Vancouver Island, 
succeeding H. E. Beasley, who will re- 
tire from active railroad service on July 
1. Mr. Cameron entered the services of 
the Canadian Pacific in 1883 as engine 
wiper. Up until 1907, when he was ap- 
pointed trainman at Nelson, he occupied 
positions as pumpman, brakeman, and 
conductor. In 1910 he became superin- 
tendent of the Saskatchewan division 
and the following year he served in the 
same capacity at Medicine Hat, which 
position he held until 1913. He then 
became assistant general superintendent 
at Vancouver, where he served for six 
months. In 1915 he became general su- 
perintendent of the Alberta district and 
he held this position up until the time 
of his recent appointment as manager 
of the Canadian Pacific lines on Van- 
couver Island. 


Traffic 


Howard H. Ellsworth, agent on the 
Northern Pacific at Fargo, N. D., has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., effective July 1. 


W. D. Stark, division passenger agent 
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on the Atlantic Coast Line at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. J. G. Kirkland has been 
appointed assistant general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Tampa, 
Fla. B. F. Fuller has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent at 
New York City, and H. L. Turner has 
been appointed district passenger agent 
at Augusta, Ga. 


D. W. Longstreet, traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the traffic department, 
with headquarters at the same point, 
effective July 1. Mr. Longstreet suc- 
ceeds F. B. Bowes, who will sever his 
active connection with the Illinois Cen- 
tral by voluntary retirement on July 1, 
after 52 years of continuous service in 
the traffic department. C. C. Cameron, 
assistant freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager, suc- 
ceeding in part to Mr. Longstreet’s du- 
ties. 


R. E. Buchanan, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant traffic manager of the 
Pensacola division of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco with headquarters at 
Pensacola, Fla., has been in the service 
of that railroad for nearly 31 years. He 
was born at Okolona, Miss., and entered 
the service of the Frisco in July, 1897, 
at Memphis, Tenn., as a telegraph mes- 
senger. Shortly after that time he be- 
came a yard clerk at Memphis and he 





R. E. Buchanan 


was then advanced successively through 
minor positions in the local freight office 
to chief bill clerk. He was then ap- 
pointed first clerk to the contracting 
freight agent and until 1922 he served 
successively as soliciting freight agent, 
traveling freight agent, division freight 
agent and southern export agent during 
federal control of the railroads. Mr. 
Buchanan was promoted to executive 
general agent with headquarters at 
Memphis in 1922, a position he held 
until his further promotion to assistant 
trafic manager on May 15. 
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John E. Ariders6fi, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been in the service of the traf- 
fic department of that railroad for 23 
years. He was born at Lawrence, Kan.. 
on October 15, 1887, and attended the 
Lawrence Business College and the St. 
Louis (Mo.) College of Law. Mr. An- 
derson entered the service of the Big 
Four as a clerk at Kansas City, Mo., ou 
May 18, 1905, and for the next 20 years 
served successively in that position, as 
rate clerk and city freight agent at St. 
Louis, as traveling freight agent and as 
chief clerk in the traffic department at 
Chicago, as commercial agent at De- 
troit, Mich., as general agent and as di- 
vision freight agent at Cincinnati, and 
as division freight agent at Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1925 he was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Cleve- 





John E. Anderson 


land, his promotion to general freight 
agent at Cincinnati becoming effective 
on June 1. 


Frank A. Curry, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Chicago, 
first entered railway service as a tele- 
graph operator on the Boston & Maine. 
Later he served consecutively as station 
agent and then freight agent forthe New 
York Central at Yonkers, N. Y., and 
freight agent on the same railroad at 
Sixtieth street, New York. Mr. Curry 
entered the service of the Lake Erie & 
Western (now part of the Nickel Plate) 
as division freight agent at Indianapolis, 
Ind., in 1911 where he remained until 
1916 when he was promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at the same point. His pro- 
motion to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager with jurisdiction over Central and 
Northwestern territory became effective 
on June 1. 


William B. Ferguson who has been 
promoted to general freight agent of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was born on March 9, 1878, 
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at Cincinnati, He entered railway, serv- 
ice on June 24, 1896, as an office boy 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
(now part of the Baltimore & Ohio) at 
Cincinnati. He was advanced succes- 
sively through the positions of stenog- 
rapher, tracing clerk, coal clerk, rate 
clerk, chief clerk to the commercial 
agent and chief clerk to the division 
freight agent, all at Cincinnati, and on 
May 1, 1904, he became chief clerk to 
the district freight agent of the Illinois 
Central at Cincinnati. On March 1, 
1906, Mr. Ferguson letc railroad service 
to become superintendent of county 
buildings of Hamilton county, Ohio, re- 
turning on August 6, 1907, as executive 
clerk on the Southern at Cincinnati. He 
entered the service of the Big Four on 
December 16, 1909, as chief clerk to the 
chief of the tariff bureau at Cincinnati, 





B. Ferguson 


William 


then being advanced successively to 
chief clerk to the traffic manager and to 
chief of the tariff bureau. On March 1, 
1920, he was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Ferguson’s promotion 
to general freight agent became effective 
on June 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


William G. Ashworth, roadmaster on 
the Northern Pacific at Jamestown, N. 
D., has been promoted to division road- 
master at the same point, succeeding 
Harry J. McCall, who has been trans- 
ferred to the operating department. 


F. S. Hales, who has been promoted 
to engineer of the Cleveland Terminal 
Improvements of the New York, Chi- 
cago, & St. Louis with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been in the engineer- 
ing department of that railroad for 12 
years. He was born at Wilson, N. C., on 
April 13, 1893, and graduated from a 
course in civil engineering at North Car- 
olina State College in 1913, obtaining a 
professional degree irom Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1916. Mr. Hales entered rail- 
way service in June, 1916, as a drafts- 
man in the grade elimination department 
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of the Nickel Plate. From June, 1918, 
to December, 1918, he served as a 
second lieutenant in the field artillery of 
the United States Army and then re- 
turned to the Nickel Plate as a drafts- 
man on grade crossing elimination. In 
October. 1919, Mr. Hales was promoted 
to assistant engineer with the corporate 
chief engineer on work connected with 
the settlement for the period of federal 
control. During the period from April 
1920, to August, 1924, he was for four 
years assistant engineer in the bridge 
department and for four months assist- 
ant engineer in the maintenance of way 
department. Mr. Hales was then pro- 
moted to engineer of track of the Nickel 
Plate district; in May, 1925, his juris- 
diction was extended to include the 
Lake Erie & Western district and in 
January, 1927, his jurisdiction was again 
extended to cover the entire system. 
On June 1, he was promoted to engineer 
of the Cleveland Terminal Improve- 
ments, in charge of the construction of 
the Nickel Plate portion of the work 
in connection with the new Union sta- 
tion, including grade crossing elimina- 
tion and new freight and yard facilities. 


Mechanical 


J. T. St. Clair, engineer of car con- 
struction of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, 
resigned on June 15 to become vice- 
president and general manager of min- 
ing properties in Halifax, N. S., in 
which ‘he is interested. 


J. A. Sheedy, master mechanic on the 
Eastern division, with headquarters at 
Canton, O., has been transferred to Wil- 
mington, Del. C. A. Plotner, train- 
master on the Cincinnati division has 
been appointed freight trainmaster on 
the New York division, succeeding C. 
F. Lingenfelter, promoted. 


D. K. Chase, master mechanic of the 
Buffalo division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Olean, N. Y., has 
been transferred to the Eastern division, 
with headquarters at Canton, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding J. A. Sheedy, who has been 
transferred to the Eastern region. H. 
L. Nancarrow, assistant master me- 
chanic of the Akron division, with head- 
quarters at Akron, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to master mechanic of the Erie 
& Ashtabula division, with headquar- 
ters at Mahoningtown, Pa., succeeding 
H. S. Noble, who has been transferred 
to the Cleveland division, with head- 
quarters at Wellsville, Ohio. Mr. Noble 
replaces E. L. Bachman, who has been 
transferred to the Buffalo division to 
succeed Mr. Chase. H. D. Carpenter, 
enginehouse foreman at Zanesville, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant 
master mechanic of the Akron division 
succeeding Mr. Nancarrow. 


Special 


R. E. Kelly, who has been appointed 
manager of development and coloniza- 
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tion of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
in the service of that railroad and its 
associated companies for 27 years. He 
was born on March 19, 1880, at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and attended school at 
Paducah, Ky., and the University of 
Washington. Mr. Kelly entered rail- 
way service in 1900 when he became a 
switchman in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
yards of the Northern Pacific. Later in 
the same year he became a brakeman 
on the Seattle-International, (now part 





R. E. Kelly 


of the Northern Pacific), entering the 
service of the Southern Pacific in 1901 as 
a conductor. Since that time Mr. Kelly 
has served successively as a dispatcher, 
ticket and express agent, city ticket 
agent, traveling traffic inspector, general 
agent in the freight and passenger de- 
partments at San Bernardino, Cal., gen- 
eral agent in the passenger department 
at Los Angeles, Cal., representative of 
the executive department in charge of 
public relations at San Francisco and as 
manager of development, with headquar- 
ters at the same point. He was pro- 
moted to manager of development and 
colonization on June 1. 


Purchases and Stores 


C. H. Dayton, has been appointed di- 
vision storekeeper on the Michigan Cen- 
tral at West Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
F. V. Tenkonohy, resigned. 


Obituary 


Frank E. Andrews, commerce attor- 
ney of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Chicago, died 
in that city on June 21. 


Hezekiah Bissell, formerly head of the 
engineering department of the Boston & 
Maine, died on June 24 at Pasadena, 
Calif. Mr. Bissell was one of the en- 
gineers who surveyed and built the 
Union Pacific, he also built the Adiron- 
dack and the Puno & Cuzco in Peru. 
He entered the service of the Eastern 
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in 1887 and later, when this road was 
absorbed by the Boston & Maine, serv- 
ed as chief engineer of the system, from 
which position he retired in 1909. 


K. M. Wharry, who was general 
freight agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
from 1908 to 1913, died at Chicago on 
June 16. From 1905 to 1908 Mr. 
Wharry was assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at Kansas City. At the time 
of his death he was commerce agent for 
the Illinois Freight Audit Company at 
Chicago. 


Joseph K. Choate, president of the 
Morris County Traction Company and 
formerly division superintendent of the 
Colorado division of the Union Pacific, 
died on June 19 in San Francisco, at the 
age of 74. Mr. Choate first entered the 
railroad field in June, 1881, as super- 
visor on the Pennsylvania, leaving this 
post in the following month to become 
assistant engineer of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western. During 1883 
and 1884, Mr. Choate served in a similar 
capacity on the Erie & Wyoming Valley 
(now a part of the Erie) and in Novem- 
ber, 1884, received a special assignment 
on the Union Pacific. In December ef 
the same year he became superintendent 
of the Nevada Central, remaining with 
this road until February, 1885. The fol- 
lowing month he became assistant su- 
perintendent on the Colorado division, 
Union Pacific, and in 1885, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of this same di- 
vision, which position he held until he 
resigned from railroad work in. May, 


1890. 


Claude George Burnham, executive 
vice-president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the Colorado & Southern 
and the Fort Worth & Denver City, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died at 
his home at Kenilworth, Ill, on June 





Claude George Burnham 


22 at the age of 47 years. Pneumonia, 
following an attack of heart disease 
which had confined him to his home for 
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the past five months, was the cause of 
his death. Mr. Burnham was born at 
Peterboro, England, on June 20, 1881, 
and was educated in the public schools 
at St. Paul, Minn. He entered railway 
service in 1895: as an office boy in the 
general freight department of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, then serving in 
various minor positions with that rail- 
road until February, 1902, when he was 
appointed chief clerk to the - foreign 
traffic agent of the Burlington. In 
April, 1904, Mr. Burnham was promoted 
to foreign trafic agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and two years later 
he was again promoted to-assistant to 
the first vice-president in charge of 
trafic. He was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Burlington and 
the Colorado & Southern in January, 
1910, being elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of those two railroads in October, 
1917. From June, 1918, to November, 
1919, he served as federal manager of 
the Burlington and the Quincy, Omaha 
& Kansas City, resuming his former 
position as executive vice-president of 
the Burlington and the C. & S., at the 
end of the period of federal control of 
the railroads, with the Fort Worth & 
Denver City added to his jurisdiction. 


G. A. Montgomery, vice-president and 
general manager of the Algoma -Central 
& Hudson Bay and president of the 
Algoma Eastern, died at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., on June 27, following an 
operation. 


John Bennington Berry, formerly chief 
engineer of the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, died at 
his summer home at Three Lakes, Wis., 
on June 22 at the age of 76 years. Mr. 
Berry was born on December 14, 1851, 
at Paterson, N. J., and received his edu- 
cation by private tutor and in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He en- 
tered railway service in 1874 as an as- 
sistant engineer on construction on the 
Chicago & North Western, being later 
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advanced through various positions in 
the engineering department to division 
engineer of the Wisconsin and later of 
the Galena division. In 1893 Mr. Berry 
was promoted to chief engineer of what 
were then known as the Trans-Missouri 
lines of the North Western, the Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley and 
the Sioux .City .& Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb. He was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, in 
1898. During his period of service with 
that railroad, until 1905, Mr. Berry was 
directly responsible to E. H. Harriman, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Union Pacific, for the extensive recon- 
struction program: In 1904 he prepared 
a monograph on: the “Reduction of 
Gradient, and Elimination of Distance, 
Curvature, and Rise and Fall on the 
Union Pacific” which was published by 
the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation and is still considered as an 
authority on the economics of grade re- 
duction. Mr.- Berry resigned from the 
Union Pacific on November 10, 1905, 
to become chief engineer of the Rock 
Island, with headquarters at Chicago, 
a position he held until his appointment 
as assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters in the same city, in March, 
1913. During 1911 and 1912 he was 
also supervising engineer of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. In 1914 he left 
the Rock Island to enter consulting 
engineering practice as a member of the 
firm of Berry, Howard & Roberts at 
Chicago. At various times after enter- 
ing consulting practice Mr. Berry served 
as consulting engineer for the Grand 


Trunk Western and the St. Louis 
Southwestern. Since 1922 Mr. Berry 
had made his home in Omaha. He was 
a charter member of the A. R. E. A. 


and served as a member of the board of 
direction from 1907 to 1909 and as chair- 
man of the Roadway committee in 1900. 
In 1905 he was appointed a member of 
the board of consutling engineers of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. 





Milk Express Cars Ready for Loading at New Borden Plant on the D. L. & W. 
at Newark, N. J. 
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A PERMANENT SOLUTION OF THE 
DRAFT GEAR PROBLEM FOR ALL 
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Industrial Brownhoist Cranes 
Set the Standard ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 


For 


am lad 


Speed, Length of Service 
~ And Eeonomy ~ ~ - 








Distri-t Offices: 


a PE | 7 











Jondustrial and Brownhoist were the originators of the loco- 
motive crane industry in this country. Today there are 
thousands of these cranes in use—far more than any other 

make. {The advantages of mere numbers are unimportant, 

but the knowledge gained from long experience can be ob- 
tained in no other way. {Today Industrial Brownhoist offers 
you by far the most complete line of similar equipment ever 
manufactured by one company; locomotive cranes ranging 
from 7% to 60 tons, wrecking cranes from 75 to 200 tons, and | 
shovels of % to 14% yards capacity. {Getting the right crane 
or shovel, the one best size and type for your work, is your 
best guarantee of satisfactory, economical handling. And 
Industrial Brownhoist is best qualified to furnish this for you. 


Industrial Brownhvist Corporation 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bay City, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit. Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, New Orleans. 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOISI 
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EMENTILE Roofs are the easiest of all roofs 
to lay. The tile is simply “laid” in place, direct- 
ly on the purlins—no sheathing to prepare. 
Speed is the natural result . . . saving time 
and cutting down the total roofing cost materially. 


With these important economic advantages goes a 
protection that is unrivalled in degree and length. 
Cementile is proof against the hazards of fire, light- 
ning, wind, snow, sleet, rain and sun, for the average 
life of a building — with practically no maintenance 
cost throughout its many years of service. 


There are three types of Cementile 
{1} Red Interlocking; {2} Flat; {3} Chan- 
nel—also glass lighted Cementile for Sky- 
lighting. For engineering data write for 
the Cementile Catalog. 


American Cement Tile 
Manufacturing Co. 
1606 Oliver Building : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants: Wampum, Pa. Lincoln, N. J. Birmingham, Ala. 


Offices: Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia , Atlanta 
Birmingham i 
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The complete line of Crane plumbing materials for trains, railroad stations, and office buildings was 
visualized in the Crane booth at the American Ass’n of Railroad Supt. Convention at Memphis. 


Now! Crane plumbing for trains 


The traveling public is admiringly familiar 
with Crane plumbing, because they find it 
in leading hotels and prefer it for their 
homes. Railroad officials too know the 
beauty, comfort, and sanitation of Crane 
fixtures, and the quality of Crane plumb- 
ing valves and fittings; because they have 
chosen these materials for many newer rail- 
road stations and office buildings. 

Now, Crane fixtures in glistening easily 
cleaned twice-fired vitreous china and por- 
celain enameled iron are offered for sleep- 


ers, club cars, dining cars, coaches and all 
places aboard train. These fixtures have 
been compactly designed for their special 
purposes. Chromium plating on faucets 
and exposed metal parts keeps its untar- 
nished beauty. Every detail has been 
planned for convenience and service. 


The addition of these fixtures for trains to 
the Crane line enables Crane Co. to supply 
plumbing materials for every railroad need, 
in rolling or stationary property. Write for 
full information. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-six Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 

CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 

CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 

CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
Cl® CRANE: PARIS BRUSSELS 
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One of Union Pacific’s White six-cylinder Busses about to leave the depot at Cedar City for a tour of Southern Utah parks 


Union Pacific Uses 


White 


Busses 


N making more accessible to the public the geological wonders of Southern Utah 
and Northern Arizona as found in Zion Canyon National Park, Bryce Canyon, 
Cedar Breaks, Kaibab National Forest and the Grand Canyon National Park, the Union 
Pacific System is using satisfactorily a fleet of four and six-cylinder White Busses. 


With its chain of modern hotels and excellent 
transportation system the Union Pacific has 
made it possible for the tourist to visit the fairy- 
lands of Utah with extreme ease and comfort. 
From Cedar City, the southern terminus of the 
Union Pacific System, and the gateway to Utah’s 
national parks, the railroad uses a fleet of motor 
busses to carry tourists from the point where 
rails end to a land of flaming canyons, unsur- 
passed for scenic beauty. 


During the winter season the Union Pacific uses 
White six-cylinder busses in handling passenger 
transportation on its branch line between Cedar 
City and Lund. The performance of its White 
equipment, according to officials of the Union 
Pacific, is entirely satisfactory. 


In addition to the Union Pacific, White Busses 
are serving dependably and economically a score 
or more of the country’s leading railroads. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


WHITE BUSSES 


FOURS AND SIXES 
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Principal 
Products 


Electric Locomotives 

Multiple Unit Cars 

Diesel-Electric Locomo- 
tives 

Car Lighting Equipment 

Mercury Arc Power 
Rectifiers 

Transformers 

Automatic Voltage Regu- 
lators 

Automatic Synchronizers 

High Voltage Oil Circuit 
Breakers 

Steam Turbo-Generator 
Sets 

Turbo-Blowers and Com- 
pressors 

Turbo-Exhausters and 
Boosters 

Scavenging and Super- 
charging Blowers 
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An interior view of one of the substations 
of a large mid-western utility company 
which supplies power at 1500 volts for the 
operation of a main line electrification. Each 
unit shown is of 1500 kw. Primary supply 
is three phase 60 cycle a.c. at 12,000 volts. 


Higher voltages — higher efficiencies 


OLTAGES, customarily used in electric railway prac- 

tice are high enough to show ‘substantial efficiency 
gains where A-B-B rectifiers handle the conversion function. 
Beginning at about 4% saving over best rotary converter 
performance for all-day runs at 550 volts, they reach much 
higher gains in similar comparisons on properties operating 
at 1500 volts such as the one illustrated here. The exact 
percentage gained depends necessarily on the load char- 
acteristics of the system under consideration. 
We shall be glad, upon receipt of inquiries, to supply typical 
load curve comparisons. Further advantages of A-B-B 
rectifiers are given below:— 


Simple operation and minimum attention. 

No synchronizing. 

Very high momentary overload capacity and insensibility to short circutts. 

Negligible maintenance. 

Low weight. No special foundations. 

Noiseless and vibrationless operation, consequently rectifier substations can 
be erected in densely populated localities. 

New substations need only be of light construction. The plant can often 
we in places that could not be considered for rotating ma- 
chinery. 


AMERICAN BROWN BOVERI ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Camden New Jersey 








AMERICAN 
BROWN BOVERI 
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Set Free from 
a Troublesome Task 
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sition the 
sl Wheel develops the 
desired Yong life without z a single 
contour’ onditioning. At sets free 
labor, materialand money for 
other productive work. 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 
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ohns-Manville Service 
to Railroads 


. . does not end with the sale 


OR many years Johns-Manville has 

contributed to the maintenance of 
railroad properties, and to the eco- 
nomical operation of trains, through 
Asbestos and its allied products. 


We operate our own Asbestos Mines 
in Arizona and Quebec. This assures 
us of a constant supply of the best qual- 
ity of Asbestos, which is worked into 
finished products at nine manufacturing 
plants in the United States and Canada. 


Among the Johns-Manville items or 
chief importance to railroads are pipe 
insulations of every type, passenger 
and refrigerator car insulations, smoke 
jacks and Built-up Asbestos roofing, 
besides special roofs to. meet peculiar 
demands for service. Johns-Manville 
refractory cements lengthen the life of 
fire-box linings in stationary boilers 
and locomotives, while packings, steam 
traps and other power plant materials 
conserve power and cut costs in pump- 
ing plants and power houses. In fact 
power whether supplied by electrical Tp 
stations or by great locomotives, is fm 
produced at lower cost through Johns- 
Manville Service to Railroads. 


Johns-Manville Service to Railroads § % 
does not end with the sale. We have 
a staff of engineers and experts who 
are constantly ready to be of any pos- 
sible assistance to Railway officials. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Branches in all large cities 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


zc ns-Manville 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 
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ETHLEHEM Rolled Steel Wheels 
are safe all the way, mile upon 
mile, throughout their long years of service. 
These wheels are made by a combined forg- 
ing and rolling process. The forging imparts 
toughness and density, and the rolling es- 
tablishes a grain structure in the metal 
which is complete assurance against breakage 
and crystallization. 


Wheels made by this method have been in 
service over very long periods with low cost 
of maintenance. This saving, plus the sav- 
ings that accrue with uninterrupted service 
make Bethlehem Rolled Steel Wheels well 
worth your consideration the next time you 
order. 


Get in touch with Bethlehem’s nearest Dis- 
trict Office. Your inquiry or order will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


Just as safe as Bethlehem Rolled Steel Wheels, 
just as resistant to wear, Bethlehem Forged 
Steel Axles are made to meet all service de- 
mands. They can be supplied heat-treated, 
annealed, untreated, rough-turned on journals 
and wheel seats, or rough-turned all over. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Chicago 


St. Louis San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle Portland Honolulu 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City, 
Sole Exporter of Our Commercial Products 


BETHLEHEM 


ROLLED STEEL WHEELS 
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Vulcanization that 
Preserves Insulation 


HEN vulcanized by ordinary meth- 

ods, rubber insulation tends to swell. 
As stated in our previous advertisements, 
however, Okonite insulation is applied to 
the wire with a backing of tin: The tin 
backing, folded around the conductor, forms 
a rigid mould which holds the insulating 
compound and prevents swelling during 
the process of vulcanization. This is again 
an exclusive Okonite process. It provides 
greater density, longer life, greater tensile 
strength and improved electrical qualities 
in Okonite Rubber Insulated Wires and 
Cables which, for half a century, have been 
recognized as the outstanding products in 
this field. 





The Okonite Company 





The Okonite-Callender Cable Company, Inc. 


Factories: Passaic, N. J. Paterson, N. J. 


Sales Offices: New YorK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
St Louis ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 
SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES SEATTLE 


Genera I Electric Supply Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Novelty Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. D. Lawrence Electric Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Engineering Materials Limited 
Montreal 
Cuban Representatives: 
Victor G. Mendoza. Co. 
Havana 

















OKONITE PRODUCTS 





OKONITE INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 
OKONITE INSULATING TAPE 
OKONITE CEMENT 


VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES 
MANSON & DUNDEE FRICTION TAPE 
OKOCORD OKOLOOM 


OKONITE-CALLENDER PRODUC TS 





\ SUPER-TENSION CABLES SPLICING MATERIALS 


IMPREGNATED PAPER CABLES 
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THE NILES TOOL works comPaANy, Hamilton, Ohio 








plays them all 


In the early days of American indus- 
try, before mass production was the 
rule, certain machines such as lathes, 
planers, millers, and grinders were 
called upon for many kinds of work. 
Until the present gigantic production 
plans were evolved, these machines 
functioned economically on their 
many tasks. 

Today, however, the special pur- 
pose machine is becoming. of vital 
importance. Where a certain opera- 
tion must be performed countless 
times a day, a special purpose;machine 
may be designed that cuts ordinary 
costs to a fraction. 


indifferently 


It has been the privilege of Niles- 
Bement-Pond and 
work with some of the greatest 


its Divisions to 


manufacturers in the country in 
developing and building many of these 


special purpose machines. We know - 


from our experience that many other 
Companies in the metal working 
industry, could secure almost un- 
believable benefits by opening their 
eyes to the possibility of special pur- 
pose machines. We would gladly 
lend all our resources of men and 
equipment to help any Company to 
develop special machine togls that 
promise to be of mutual betiefit. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 111 Broadway, New York 


Divisions of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 


NILES CRANE CorPORATION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NILES GEAR COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 





THE PRATT & WHITNEY AIncRAFT Co., Hartford, Conn. 


PRATT AND WHITNEY comPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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 autimaley and Adiesenn. 


Two vital qualities give metal paint its protective 


value ... One paint has repeatedly proved its 


ability to retain them for an unusually long time 


N any metal paint, con- 

tinuity and adherence of 
the paint film are the factors 
that determine protective 
value. Paint that does not 
hold its continuity admits the 
agents of corrosion. If it does 
not retain adherence, it scales 
off and leaves the metal un- 
protected. 


Red-lead has proved its 
ability to retain these vital 
qualities many years. It saves 
thousands of dollars yearly in 
depreciation and repainting 
costs. 


The tough, durable red-lead 
paint film stays elastic... 
expands and contracts with 
the metal under every change 


in temperature. No breaks or 
cracks develop . . .. red-lead 
holds its continuity. 


And its contact with the 
metal is so perfect that it 
clings tenaciously throughout 
a remarkably long life. Scaling 
and peeling do not occur; the 
paint film remains adherent. 


Thus it is that pure red-lead 
is accepted as the standard 
paint for metal. Thus it is 
that three coats of pure red- 
lead paint form -a protective 
coating for metal that is 
unexcelled. 


Paste and Liquid Red-Lead 


Fine, uniform, highly oxidized 
—there is no better red-lead 














CONTINUITY FAILED 





Pe, \ 












Y 
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Tiny breaks developed in this paint film 

.. rust-forming agents entered .. . spot- 
rust started its destructive work. The 
paint did not retain its continuity. 





ADHERENCE WEAKENED 





y N 
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This paint film bas lost its contact with 

the metal. It scaled off in patches... 

left the metal unprotected. The paint 
did not retain its adherence. 
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obtainable than Dutch Boy 
red-lead. It comes in two 
forms—paste and liquid. The 
liquid (ready for the brush) 
is supplied in six different 
colors—the natural orange- 
red, two shades each of green 
and brown, and black. The 
paste comes in the orange-red 
and can be shaded to dark 


colors. 
Free paint service 


Whenever you encounter an 
unusual painting problem, you 
will find our special techni- 
cal staff ready to serve you. 
Their wide experience and ex- 
haustive knowledge of paint- 
ing enable them to give valua- 
ble assistance. Address the 

Department of Technical 

Paint Service, in care of 

our nearest branch office. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway . Boston, 800 
Albany Street . Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
Chicago, goo West 18th Street . Cin- 
cinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue . Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue . St. 
Louis, 722 Chestnut Street . San Fran- 
cisco, 235 Montgomery Street . Pitts- 
burgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 
316 Fourth Avenue . Philadelphia, John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


DUTCH BOY RED-LEAD 
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The Nickel Cast Iron stuff- 
ing box, illustrated above, 
was produced bythe URICK 
FOUN DRY for use in 
the Bessemer Air and Gas 
Compressor shown below. 








me ae 

















Neackel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (inc.) 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











REMARKS: 


The Urick Foundry Co. reports that the 
above Nickel Iron Mixture has helped re- 
duce rejections of stuffing box castings 
approximately 80%. 

This improvement in casting quality is 
largely due to the more uniform density 
secured through the addition of Nickel. As 
a result of this greatér uniformity, there is 
no longer any possibility of internal shrink- 
age coming to light after time and expense 
have been expended on machining operations. 

The refined grain of the Nickel-bearing 
product insures clean-cut finishing, and the 
higher and more uniform hardness of the 
material provides better wearing properties. 

The superior properties of the Nickel Cast 
Iron have made it possible to meet consist- 
ently the 300 Ib. pressure operating require- 
ment to which this stuffing box is subjected. 


Our foundry specialists will gladly dis- 
cuss your casting problems with you. 


AS 


Y Nickel S 
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The Milk Train 


carrier of good health 





“2 750,000 quarts of milk, New York City’s daily 
supply, is brought in every night by the railroads 
from, an average distance of 200 miles. Much of it 
travels 500 miles. Yet New York is reputed to have 

_& purer milk supply than any other city imthe world. 


© Recently a milk tank-car, carrying 12,000 quarts 
~ of fresh milk in two large glass-lined tanks. ran from 
Wisconsin to Florida, a distance of 1,800 miles, in 
101 hours. With a change of temperature of 68 de- 
" outside, the temperature of the milk rose only 
‘one degree. 


Such efficiency by the railroads in the transporta- 
tion of food supplies has contributed greatly to the 
nation’s health. 


By supplying the oxwelding needs of railroads 
controlling a majority of the trackage in the coun- 
try, the Oxweld Railroad Service Company has had 
a part in the dévelopment of modern railroading. 
Fifteen years of service has proved the value of an 
Oxweld Railroad Service contract. 





THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


New York City: Carbide and Carbon Building 
Chicago: Railway Exchange 
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“In Use Since 1844”’ 








HEREVER you find this label 
on staybolt iron in railroad shops, 
you find satisfaction. 


It means immediate satisfaction to the 
men who forge it and work it, for it 
means maximum output in the shop. 


It also means ultimate satisfaction to 
the men who can report fewer failures 
and substantial decreases in their op- 
erating and maintenance costs. 


There is no substitute for the best 


wrought ir . It is economical, de- 
pendable dnd safe. 


EwALp IRoN COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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THE BALL BEARING CAR DOOR 








eyed Oeek end besteon eceing end toneat housi 
Int between ¢ a ttorn ii ly ng 
NI L CHROME STEEL BALLS THAT viLL RESIST A PRESS- 
URE OF 95,000 . THEY CANNOT WEAR FLAT, there 
; eS are NO ROLLER PINS TO WEAR and a minimum allowance of | 
[] “%-inch between balls and ball retainers makes CLOGGING { 
y MPOSSIBLE and OILING UNNECESSARY. 
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It Eliminates | 
FRICTION PILFERING 
DAMAGED GUIDES BROKEN HANGERS 
FLATTENED ROLLERS WEAR OF ROLLER PINS 
NECESSITY OF OILING “BUTTING” IN TRANSIT 


SNOW AND ICE FROM THE TRACK 
UNSATISFACTORY OPERATION DUE TO INACCURATE MACHINING 
UNSATISFACTORY OPERATION DUE TO CORROSION 


MANUFACTURED and SOLD 
IN BOTH TOP HUNG AND BOTTOM SUPPORTED TYPES BY THE 


CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Your Operating Dollar Goes Farther 


The railroad that is trying to get the greatest value 
for its operating dollar considers unit cost, rather 
than first cost, in the purchase of its material. As 
applied to the purchase of wheels, unit cost means 
cost-per-mile. 


Carnegie Light Weight Wrought Steel Wheels, for 

freight cars with a maximum journal of 54%” x 10’, 

cost less per mile than any other type of wheel 
available for this class of service. Not only that, 

but they also insure safety and durability compara- 2 
tive to that given by our heavier wheels in passenger é 
service—where wrought steel wheels have long been ) 
accepted as the standard of excellence. 


It is this extra value, the safety feature, that has 
been responsible for the popular reception accorded 
these new wheels. Your operating dollar purchases « 

not only the most miles, but the maximum of safety ~ 

as well. Inasmuch as these wheels require no re- ~~ 
conditioning, there is no maintenance cost. * 


Our wheel engineers will 
gladly cooperate with you. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY: 


General Offices—Carnegie Building 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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+++ The Wheel Safety, Economy, 
and Dependability that Passenger 
Cars have had for years 





now made available 
in a light-weight wheel 
especially suited to 


freight car service. 


Our wheel engineers will be pleased 

to give you detailed information on the 

new Gary Light-Weight Wrought 
Steel Wheel. 


Jilinnis Steel Company 


General Offices: 208 Sonth La Salle Street 
Dbhicagn, Illinois 
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All transportation companies now rec- 
ognize that theirs is a selling as well as 
an operating job. And they have found 
that wheels, forgings and other parts of 
“Standard” Steel not only help to keep 
down operating costs but increase the 
comfort and the safety of equipment to 
a point which strengthens public confi- 
dence and makes it easier to sell a 


transportation service. 





STANDARD STEEL WORKS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS HOUSTON RICHMOND ST. PAUL MEXICO CITY 


WORKS: BURNHAM, PA. 
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More SKF Journal Bearings 
Are In Use In This Country 
And. Abroad Than All Other 


Anti-Friction Bearings Combined 


NLY thoroughly proven 

equipment should bear the 
responsibility of railroad) work 
and SXDSIF has proven itself 
under’ all kinds of conditions 
of railroad service. 


SSS Journal Bearings alone 
have the years of successful 
service behind them to establish 
their dependability. | 
SKF INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SKF 


NOT 
for a few months 


fi 12 YEARS 


Not on a few journals 
ON 25,000 JOURNALS 


Not ona single Railroad 
ON 45 RAILROADS 


am 

THIS COUNTRY 
and 

on the railroads 














22 COUNTRIES F 


a ABROAD 














Railroads in 22 Countries Run on SKF Bearings! 
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LOCOMOTIVE 
and CAR WHEEL 


TIRES 


“LATROBE” and “INTER-OCEAN” tires for 
Locomotive Driving Wheels, Engine Truck, Ten- 
der Truck and Trailing Wheels have made remark- 
able records in all classes of service throughout the 
country. Steel manufactured in our own furnaces 
from raw material of the highest quality obtain- 
able, combined with constant research and engi- 
neering experience are a guarantee of quality and 
service in “LATROBE” and “INTER-OCEAN” 
tires. 


Railway Steel-Spring Company 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. Richmond, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Montreal, Que. 
St. Paul, Minn. Dallas, Texas. St. Louis, Mo. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Nut with the 


Star Crown” 


At Last—A Trackbolt 
Nut that will not Jar Off 


Ww you consider the heavy pounding 
vibration to which frogs and track 
joints are continually subjected, you'll agree 
that here is an extraordinary job that requires 
an extraordinary unit nut. Selflock Unit 
Nuts are just that—an extraordinary unit 
nut in every sense of the word. 

Every Selflock thread forms a gripping fric- 
tional lock on both sides of each bolt thread 
thus multiplying the gripping tenacity of 
ordinary unit nuts many times. 

Selflocks are the only unit nuts that give 
100% efficiency. They are easily applied and 
when wrenched tight defy the most intense 
vibration to loosen them. 

All genuine Selflock Unit Nuts are identified 
by the Star Crown. 

































Specify Them 
GRAHAM go Be ni COMPANY “They lock on 
Established 1874 every thread” —* 
rr 
wee P 
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Just As “Balloons” 
Displaced High Pressure Tires 


Dalman Trucks Are 
Displacing Ordinary Trucks— 


And for Exactly the Same Reasons 


Because of their greater spring capacity and wider load 
distribution, Dalman Trucks, as designed and built by 
Scullin, are better “shock cushions” between load and road. 


They lengthen the life of cars, rails and roadbed; reduce 
damage to freight; save money all down the line. 





For reasons of economy, if for no other, investigate Dalman 
Trucks, of Scullin design and construction. 


Scullin Steel Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Department: Security Bldg. General Offices and Works: 6700 Manchester Ave. 
Baltimore,Md. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. St. Paul, Minn. 





Makers of Superior Steel Castings for Over a Quarter of a Century 
L1155 
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Repeat Orders. 
and First Orders 


The first railroads to adopt Timken Bearings for car journals 
are equipping more and more cars with Timken Bearings. 


Attracted by established Timken results, new roads are adopt- 
ing Timken Bearings. And on those roads Timkens are 
repeating what has begun to. be history on some other systems: 


Timken Bearings reduce starting resistance 88%— 


Timken Bearings assure the essential thrust capacity 
for railroad operation— 


Timken Bearings make for compact simplicity at 
every step, beginning with the installation itself— 


Timken Bearings, in brief, demonstrate the combination of 
endurance and anti-friction operating economies made possible 
only by Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken electric steel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


( Tapered 
Roller 
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EQUIPMENT 


PROTECTION 


NOT HERETOFORE AVAILABLE 
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The EDGEWATER 
RING SPRING DRAFT GEAR 


Affords the protection necessary to keep your equip- 
ment in service. Made by the makers of Edgewater 
Locomotive and Car Wheel Tires and Rolled Steel 
Wheels. 


EDGEWATER 
RING SPRING DRAFT GEAR 


EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, : Pa. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, N. Y., 
Grand Central Terminal 


Philadelphia, Pa. ......Liberty Bldg. 

Portland, Ore. ......609 Upshur St. 
Atlanta, Ga. .........Candler Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. . .540 Brannan St. 
Baltimore, Md. .......Munsey Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. .. Rwy. Exchange Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. .........53 Oliver St. 5t. Paul, Minn. Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. ......Peoples Gas Bldg. Seattle, Wash. ....91 Connecticut St. 





EMU, TASe + ceiwesses Starks Bldg. Washington, D. C. ....Munsey Bldg. 
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Controlled 


Tendencies 


When the load from tipple or 
shovel strikes the gondola drop 
doors there is a tendency to dis- 
tort them: Ajax Corrugated 
Doors have more than twice 
the strength of flat plate doors. 


UNION METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Washington Richmond 
Houston San Francisco 
Kansas City Montreal 
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Passenger Car Journal Boxes 


of 
Pullmanite Metal 


"BULEWANER 





Standard on Pullman Cars 

In Service all over the United States 

Treated pedestal ways to resist wear, 
giving long life. 


Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation 


Works: General Offices Eastern Sales Office 
Pullman, III. 
Michigan City, Ind. 


’ — 25 Broadway 
Chicago, Illinois Biees Maile 
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The Universal 
Dry Lading All-Steel Roof 





One Size Ridge 
Cap For All 
Cars 


Sheet 


ets ‘i 
For All Cars One Size Transverse Cap 


For All Cars - 


“If there are 500 or 1,000 different sizes or de- 
signs of house cars running on American roads, 
on any one of which we may be called upon at_ 
any time to renew the roof in order to protect 
valuable lading, how much will we save in a year 
by adopting the Universal roof which will fit- 
any one of them, instead of keeping in stock spe- 
cial material for each size and design?” 


One size of parts will fit 


any size or design of car. 
HUTCHINS (AR ROOFING COMPANY 


DerTrRoit 
Established 1880 
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Apply The Test 


of Earning Power 


HERE is only one true standard of loco- 
motive performance. Not tractive power; 
nor boiler power but earning power! 


Under modern operating conditions the right 
kind of locomotive can earn more than a loco- 
motive ever earned before. But a locomotive 
built ten to twenty years ago is simply wasting 
the opportunity for improved earnings afforded 
by the recent improvement in track structure 
and permanent way. 


Lima has built Super-Power Steam Locomotives 
for many kinds of operating conditions that are 
so far ahead of existing power in earning ca- 
pacity as to render much of it obsolete. 


A third less fuel; an increase of 40 to 50% in 
gross ton miles; an increase of 10 to 30% in 
speed. These are typical performances of 
Super-Power Locomotives. 


Such records make it imperative to analyze the 
earning power of every locomotive on the road. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 
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It Takes Two 
To Make a Battery 


GOOD PITCHER and a good-catcher knows what is needed to give long life to 
are only effective when they work to- Arch brick. 
gether. Each needs the other. 


= ; _ Harbison-Walker Refractories Company con- 
Similarly a good brick maker alone is ineffec- tributes not only ceramic advice of the highest 
tive as a supplier of Arch brick. order but also extensive manufacturing facil- 
— ; ities that make it the world’s largest producers 
It takes the combination that exists with 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Company and 
American Arch Company to relieve the rail- 


of refractories. 


roads of all concern over Arch brick. Working together, these two companies give 

assurance that Arch brick will be exactly 
American Arch Company contributes a broad suited to varying combustion conditions ; will 
knowledge of railroad conditions and an in- be made properly, and will always be on hand 
tensive study of locomotive combustion. It wherever and whenever needed. 









American Arch Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
«+ Spectalists .»> 


Harbison-Walker 


Refractories Co. 
Refractory Specialists 
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2-10-2 
2-10-4 


4-12-2 
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TRACTIVE EFFORT 
INCREASED 20% 





Main Engine— 57,500 lbs. Tractive Effort 


Booster— 11,400 Ibs. Tractive Effort 
Total— 68,900 Ibs. Tractive Effort 
Steam Pressure— 210 lbs. 





An Integral Part 


Of the 4-8-4 


> ae 


_~ 

a) of Kind of 

. omotive Application 7 
Passenger Power " 


Trailer Application 
Trailer Application 
Trailer Application 
Trailer Application 
Trailer Application 
Trailer Application 
Trailer Application 


Switch and Ramp Power 

Reversible Booster on front 

tender truck. 

Reversible Booster on both 

tender trucks or on one truck. 

Reversible Booster on both 

tender trucks or on one truck. 

Reversible Booster on both 

tender trucks or on one truck. 
Freight Power 

On front tender truck 

On front tender truck or on 

trailer 

On front tender truck or on 

trailer or trailer application 

with side rods 

On front tender truck, on trail- 

er or both 

On front tender truck or on 

trailer or trailer application with 

side rods 

On front tender truck, on trail- 

er or both 


2-10-0 On front tender truck or aa 
“a 


OLLOWING the example of other types 

of locomotives, the four wheel trailer has 
been used to give increased steaming ca- 
pacity to the mountain type locomotive. 


The new 4-8-4 locomotives are ample in 
steaming power to handle the heaviest pas- 
senger trains over the mountain grades. 


The Locomotive Booster is built into this new 
type as an integral part of the design. Its 
function is to supply power for starting and 
accelerating the heavy trains to road speed. 
It will add 20% increased tractive effort when 
called upon and gives this type the ability to 
start the heavy load it can handle at road 
a speed. 








” sFRANKLING. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


The Locomotive Booster Capitalizes Idle We. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO S8T.LOUIS ‘ SANFRANCISCO MONTREAL 


ht and Spare Steam 
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Better Protection 
for Gas Rail Car Operation 


Operation of gas and gas-electric rail cars can now 
have an additional safeguard by virtue of the “Safety 
Control” feature which may be incorporated in the air 
brake equipment. 


This feature, which is similar to that being used on 
several thousand street cars, provides for automatic 
stopping of the car if the operator becomes physically 
disabled. It comprehends the interlocking of car con- 
trol and brakes in such a way that if the operator takes 
his hand from the brake valve without first having 
built up a predetermined cylinder pressure, the power 
is shut off and an emergency brake application made. 


Our representative will be glad to explain the details 
of this feature. Your consideration of its advantages 
will be worth while. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE | CO. 


€) General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 
New York Washington Pittsburgh Chicago St.Louis § Sanfrancisco 
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THERE IS MORE THAN STEEL 
IN ALCO FORGINGS 



























We have shown with what care the steel for Alco forgings is se- 
lected; the pains taken in its preparation, and how thoroughly analyti- 
cal inspection is conducted. We have discussed the important subject 
of heating. Let us now take up the subject of heat-treating. 


A modern forging plant would not be complete without the best in 
heat-treating facilities, because manufacturing is not complete until 
the forging has been heat-treated, tested and found to meet the speci- 
fied requirements. All the furnaces are equipped with a perforated 
arch which keeps the flame from coming in direct contact with the 
materials being heated, and more evenly distributes the heat into the 
mass. 


Forgings are loaded on the car hearth, each piece being placed on cast 
iron blocks which raise it about 4 in. from the hearth. Space is allowed 
around each of the forgings, which are charged in single tiers, all of 
which enables complete and uniform radiation and proper heat pene- 
tration. The annealing furnaces are equipped with indicating and 
recording pyrometers which write a complete history of the treatment. 
Each heat is also checked by the use of a water pyrometer. 


Most of the forgings are normalized and annealed, but to take care of 
such forgings as are specified to be quenched, a tank is installed. 
The quenching medium is cooled by a motor-driven circulating pump 
which passed the liquid through cooling coils in a vertical water cooler. 
All . the quenched forgings are given a proof test under a drop testing 
machine. 


To complete the work, a modern laboratory with chemical and physical 
facilities is provided, all being real factors in the production of high 
quality forgings. 


Alco forgings, containing much more than steel, help to give that 
ultimate freedom from failure and lasting service life demanded today 
from power both old and new. 


Alco forging shop facilities ar: unapproached in men, methods 
and equipment. These could not be duplicated in any railroad shop 
except at a prohibitive cost. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Being one of a series of 
forging talks in the Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer. 














BARCO 
Power Reverse Gear 


Par 

























Steam Heat Connection 
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BARCO 
Flexible 
Joint 


Railway Devices 
of Acknowledged Merit 


Working models 


of which 
were accorded 
a great deal of 
attention at 
Atlantic City 





1801 Winnemac Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
THE HOLDEN CO., LTD. 


In Canada 


In Canada 


Montreal, Moncton, Toronto Winnipeg, Vancouver 








Catalogs 
and 
blue prints 
available. 
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BARCO 
3V Engine- 
Tender 
Connection 


RCO 


Mandhnniien Company 












RA6-30-Gray 
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New Administration Building 
at the 


Baldwin Plant 














The greater part of the Executive Staff of The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works is now housed in the recently completed Baldwin Adminis- 
tration Building in the heart of our plant at Eddystone, Pa., about 
twelve miles southwest of Philadelphia. 


The occupation of this Administration Building completes the 
transfer of all of our departments to Eddystone. Offices will also be 
maintained in Philadelphia so that the names “Baldwin” and “Phila- 
delphia” will continue to be linked together as they have been for 
nearly a century. 


Our Eddystone Plant, equipped with every modern facility for the 
designing and building of locomotives to meet every need, is located 
in the center of a fast growing industrial section. It has direct track 
connection with three important railroads, and, its own docks for the 
shipment,of locomotives or manufactured materials to any port in the 
world. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE. WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA . 


~ 
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Economy 


O make every locomotive produce the utmost 
for the lowest practical maintenance cost is the 
objective of every railroad. 
















Cylinder Bushings There is always some connection between the cost 
‘yli Packing Rings _—_ 
Maange t,o of material, and the cost of using it—those that wear 
Valve Bushings . 
Velen Pechinn tive longest are least expensive. 
Valve Bull Rings 


Goeoens Saees The ability of HUNT-SPILLER IRON to resist 

u . . . 

Shoes and Wedges frictional wear and high superheat temperatures 

Floating Rod Bushings — = A E 
assures efficient locomotive performance with a big 


savings in fuel and maintenance costs. 


HuntT-SPILLER CORPORATION 
JG. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. V.W. Ellet , Vice~ President, 
oe 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 











Yanadian Representative: Canuck Supply Co., Ltd., 371 Aqueduct Street, Montreal, P. Q@. 
Export Department: International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street. New York, N. Y. 
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for Old Units 





SUPERHEATERS 


A-144 
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New Units 







N actual superheater effectiveness that is just what 
the Elesco Unit Reclamation Service means—new 
units for old units. 


Regardless of the length of service or previous repairs 
—so long as the material is sound—this service restores 
the units to their original dimensions and original 
effectiveness. 


And also incorporates the latest corresponding design 
in any repairs made. 


Elesco Unit Reclamation Service saves many times its 
cost by increasing the useful life of the units—by 
maintaining full effectiveness of the superheater, which 
means increased locomotive ton-mile capacity. 


: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


17 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


EXHAUST STEAM INJECTORS FEED WATER HEATERS 


SUPERHEATED STEAM PYROMETERS 









No. 7 
of a series on 
Unit Reclamation 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 





















New Freight Power 


for the Burlington Route 
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Chimney Rock at Cody Entrance 
to Yellowstone Park 


—on the Burlington Route 


On the twelve 2-10-4 type locomotives 
built recently by The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works for Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, important forgings are 
made of Vanadium Steel. 





with Forgings of Vanadium Steel 


ATE in 1927, twelve 2-10-4 type locomo- 

tives for freight service were delivered to 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad by The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Embodying a 
number of improvements in design, these new 
locomotives develop a tractive force of 90,000 
pounds with a total engine and tender weight 
of 897,900 pounds. 


Like other modern locomotives produced in 
recent years, this new power for the Burlington 
is equipped with Vanadium Steel in Main Rods, 
Side Rods, Driving Axles, Crosshead Pins and 
Wrist Pins, while Piston Rods and Knuckle 


Pins on six locomotives are also Vanadium Steel. 


High in strength and toughness, with unusual 
resistance to shock and fatigue, Vanadium Steel 
assures thorough dependability in forgings, and 
safeguards locomotive operation. 


Existing power, too, needs the dependability 
of Vanadium Steel in forgings. Specify it for 
replacements as well as on new locomotives. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago New York Detroit 


Straus, Bldg. “ 120 Broadway Book Bldg. 
Plants at Britgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and Development Laboratories at Bridgeville, Pa. 


VANADIUM STEELS 


for strength, toughness and durability 
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Backing Packing Service 
with 
Delivery Service on Renewals 


In the Railway Age issues of May 5, 19,26, June 2and 9, 
we informed the mechanical departments as to what 
Paxton-Mitchell Company could do for them. We will 
now take this opportunity to tell»the purchasing de- 
partments what Paxton-Mitchell service would be for 
them. 


Eighty-one to eighty-two per cent of all orders for 
renewal parts for Paxton-Mitchell Metallic Packing are 
shipped the same day they are received. Eleven per 
cent within one day and five per cent within two days. 
On the two per cent shipped thereafter, a special re- 
port showing cause of delay must be made to the gen- 
eral offices. 


PACKING TRAVEL 
TO REMAIN ASIT IS 
ame noe 








PACKING TRAVEL 
_ SHOWING UNDERCUT RODS AS DESCRIBED HEREON 












- PACKING TRAVEL LESS 4” 
% TAKEN FROM EACH END OF ROD 
d=D-42" 


“The Packing that Packs” 


THE PAXTON-MITCHELL CO. 
2614 Martha St., OMAHA, NEB., U. S. A. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. THE W. S. MURRIAN CO., 
EXPORT AGENTS, SOUTHEASTERN SALES AGENTS, 
30 CHURCH STREET, THE GENERAL BUILDING, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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AINTENANCE of railroad 
equipment is always a serious 

problem. It means many men. 
As nearly as possible a locomotive 
specialty must be made to maintain 
itself, 
This is exactly the Sunbeam idea. 
Sunbeam  Turbo-Generators 


for 


Canadian Representative 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


TAYLOR AND ARNOLD ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


NBEA 





Four-Pole Type R-4 
Turbo-Generator 





Men and Maintenance 


train control combined with loco- 
motive lighting are built to operate 
over long periods without adjust- 
ment or repairs. 


They are making records that are 
truly great. 


Naturally, we can’t print them but 
we'll show them to you. 


SUNBEAM ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Formerly Schroeder Headlight and Generator Co. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Builders of Locomotive Headlights Since 1883 


General Export Representative 
THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ur GENERATORS 
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New 1928 
Edition 
Now $5.00 


President to ’prentice-- 


Everybody who has anything at all to do with roll- 
ing stock will want the new completely revised 
and greatly amplified 1928 edition of this standard 


authority. 


This is the first edition since 1925. There will 
not be another edition until 1931. Over three- 
quarters of the entire edition has been sold. A 
few hundred remaining copies will not last long. 


Without any obligation whatever you may see a 
copy in your own home for 10 days’ free examina- 


tion. 


Why not see if you want it at our expense? Use 
the coupon below— 





You may see this book 
for TEN DAYS’ FREE 


examination. 


| rae ae SS See Se S SSS Se Sees eee eB eee eS ee! 
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TEN DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., Book Department, 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me in the binding I have checked one copy of the 
new 1928 edition of the Car Builders’ Cyclopedia. 

It is understood that I have the privilege of returning 
this book at the end of ten days at your expense if I am 
not absolutely satisfied. However, if I decide to keep the 
book I will remit the full retail price at that time. 

C0) Cloth $5.00 C) Leather $7.00 
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Pyle-National 


locomotive cab light fixtures include every type 
and style that a wide experience has shown to be 
desirable. Among the many special Pyle- 
National developments are the types shown here, 
LVB with interchangeable visor plates, LVG for 
illuminating lubricators, and type LCGT tele- 
scopic fixture. 


Other new types, each with features which will 
interest railroad operating officials, are described 
in catalog ‘supplement No. 110-A just off the 
press. Send for your copy. 


The Pyle-National Company 


1334-1358 North Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


3509 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
815 Boutmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
311 Builders Exchange Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
2241 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
716-718 Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
1000 Marine Bank Building, Houston, Texas 


















Canadian agents Export Department 
The Holden Company, Ltd. International Railway Supply Company 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 30 Church Street, New York City 
Type LVB-45 "°''" Type LVG, 1034” Type LVB-30 
with long visor slot with round visor 
plate Ss plate 


Cast aluminum cab light fixtures for illuminat- 
ing gauges, waterglass, lubricators. 





Type LCCT tele- 


scopic fixture for 


lubricators. 
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"V” Pilot Packing | 


Serves Well 
By Wearing Well 


ONGER and better packing service 


is characteristic of **V’’ Pilot. 





And it matters not whether the appli- 
cations be— 
Reverse Gear Rods Air Pumps 


Booster Ball Joints Stokers 
Elesco Feedwater Pumps Throttle Stems 





Booster Ball Valve Stems Or 
—— a All Classes Of Stationary Machinery 
Joint Packing 
—the same dependable performance 


is assured. 


With “‘V”’ Pilot, extended life—the re- 
sult of greater wear-resistance—is as- 
sured because of its two ideal packing 
qualities : 


A flexible, pure asbestos fabric back- 


Elesco ing for ready adjustment to wear. 


Feedwater 


Pump Packing A continuous metallic—and anti-fric- 


tion—bearing surface for longer life. 


‘““V” Pilot is prepared in special sets 
for most packing requirements and 
comes boxed in handy form for ready 
application. 


Specify “VY” Pilot Packing. You can 
rely on it to serve well by wearing well. 


PILOT PACKING CO., Inc. 


Jos. Sinkler, General Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
One Water Street Monadnock Building 
New York San Francisco 


PILOT PACKING 


Stoker Packing 
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By the Way, Fred, Wouldn't 
It Pay US to Oil Our 
Rail-Joints? 


The Engineer of Maintenance of Way was 
sitting nm the “Chief’s” office, in “the con- 
ference chair,” wondering what was coming 
now. 


“By the way, Fred, the other day when we 
were out on our last inspection, I stopped the 
car to watch a gang relaying rail. I noticed 
the men were breaking and chiseling the bolts 
because they couldn’t unscrew them.” 


“Yes, sir, the heavy refrigerator business 
we’ve had this year has badly rusted our rails. 
The brine drippings sure play havoc with our 
rail-joints and bolts.” 


“Well, Fred, bolts cost money. I’m told 
that oiled joints will save 50% of the bolts 
we are throwing away and they run into thou- 
sands. Suppose you look up that new rail- 
joint oiler the Woolery Machine Company 
brought out at the last show. I understand 
it’s a compact outfit at a price low enough 
to be very interesting.” 


“A good idea—I’ll write for details at 
once,” 


Weolery (Y\achine GC. 


2917 Como Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The 
CAREFUL INVESTOR 
JUDGES A SECURITY BY THE 
HISTORY OF ITS PERFORMANCE 


® 


KERITE 


in a half-century of continuous pro- 
duction, has spun out a record of 
performance that is unequalled in 
the history of insulated wires and 
cables. 


Kerite is a seasoned security. 





KERITE Wits este COMPANY 


NEW YORY CHICAGO 
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Let Truscon Solve Your Door Problems 


We are manufacturing a complete line of doors, 
any size and type, to your specifications if desired. 
Vertical Folding Doors, Vertical Lift and Lift- 
Swing Doors, Swing and Slide Industrial Doors 
for large openings and Stock Types for openings 
up to 10°. Many prominent railroads use Truscon 
Steel Doors for all around efficient, long-life 
service in Shops and Warehouses. Catalog on 
request. 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


Railroad Department 
226 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


TgRUSCON 


COPPER ALLOY 


STEEL DOORS 


' 
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PRIM E 


CLEAR VISION FRONT WINDOWS 
AND CAB WINDSHIELD WINGS 








Safeguard 
Enginemen’s 


Vision. 





Lessen 
Possibility 
of 
Accident 





Built 
To Prime 
Standards 


Drawings 
Furnished 
on 


Request 











i THE PRIME MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Railroad Sales Representative 
Midgley & Borrowdale 
1822 McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. 











Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Company 


LUB and observation cars are impor- 

tant factors in appealing to the travel- 
ing public. We have new weaves and 
colors especially designed for this type of 
car. To Railroad officials who have to 
spend much time in their private and 
business cars we offer pleasing effects in 
upholstery fabrics to harmonize with 
other decorations. 


Makers of Bay State Plush 


MAIN OFFICE 
80 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CAR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(— The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co. Cael 
oO New York Chicago St. Louis Boston 2 
Bee Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal 























Freight Car Corrugated Steel 
Door Fixtures Freight Car Doors 


CAMEL SALES COMPANY ¢nicaco 1iLinors 


CAMEL < YOUNGSTOWN 








MT. VERNON CAR MFG. CO. ™™ YEN’ 


Builders of All Kinds of Freight Cars 


15,000 Freight Cars 
Annual (Chilled Tread 
150,000 - 
Capacity . | Whee ls 

20,000 Tons Forgings 


Individual Shop and Special 
Facilities for Rebuilding 
and Repairing Cars 








40 Ton Box Car 








f AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


~ Emprre BuitpINnG—71 Broapway  —. New York,N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Steel Structures of all classes 


particulaly BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS 


ALSO STEEL BARGES FOR HARBORS AND RIVERS, STEEL TOWERS 
FOR ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION, HEROULT ELECTRIC FURNACES, ETC. 


" SALES OFFICES: 








NEW YORK, N.Y. PITTSBURGH, PA, CHICAGO, ILL. Pace Gonet 5 ae st Repr a ive: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cincinnati, Ohio St. — “hese Duluth, Minn. Pac ~ re Se Ser = 


Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Deny Minneapolis, Minn. 4 ee & 
3 Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Sait Lake City. Utah = Francisco, Cal: Pn agg hee . 
Export Representative: United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York. 
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Pratt & LEtTcHwoRTH COMPANY 


OPEN HEARTH STEEL CASTINGS 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


BuFFAxLo,N.Y. 




















CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
Specialty 
Furnishing cross 
ties, switch ties, 
poles, piling, 
wood blocks and 
lumber for rail- 
road and industrial 

lants. 
tructural timbers 





Creosote 
Treatment 











TF; d ties accurately 
Zinc eae before 
lrreatment CENTURY pre 


served wood will 
; reduce your main- 
tenance charges on 
Trade Mark tracks and wooden 
structures. 
Operating Plants: Pittsburgh Wood Preserving Co., Adelaide, Pa. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co., Orrville, Ohio. Michigan Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Reed City, Mich. New England Wood Preserving 
Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Offices: 1053 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 618 Chamber-Com- 
merce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





CROSS TIES 
AND TIMBER 








BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Specialize in 
Carriage, Machine, Lag 
Track, Frog and Switch 


BOLTS 


H P, C P and Semi-finished 


NUTS 


All of exceptional quality 
SALES OFFICES Chicago Detroit Kansas City 























Pa 






Steam 


Electric 


Y | J or Gas 



































Geen Ten 
Locomotive GRANES to 
Fifty 
Tons 


HOOK, CLAMSHELL, DRAGLINE, 
MAGNET OR PILE DRIVER SERVICE 


Barge, Gantry and Ballast Cranes 
The Crane with 10 Year Guarantee 
The Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 


Bucyrus, Ohio 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Birmingham 





Pittsburgh, 











MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 
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BARBER 
LATERAL-MOTION DEVICE 


1,000,000 in service on 43 Railroads 


ROLLER SIDE-BEARINGS 


Roller Center Plates 


Lessens Wheel Flange Wear 
Reduces Friction on Rails 15% 


STANDARD CAR TRUCK CO. 


McCORMICK BUILDING CHICAGO 


Water-Tube Boilers 


Babcock & Wilcox—Stirling—Rust 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain-Grate Stokers 

Oil Burners 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 Liberty St., New York 


Branch offices at Atlanta ae, Sm Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Ha onolulu, Be amy _ » — 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, » =~ Pittsburgh, Portland, 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco, San Juan, Seattle 














DIFFERENTIAL 


Double Fulcrum—AIR DUMP CARS—Double Trunnion 
Low—Speedy—Safe—No locking mechanism 


The Differential Steel Car Co., Findlay, Ohio 








The JORDAN is 
an all - the - year - 
‘round machine. It 
spreads materials, 
digs ditches. 
moves earth, rips 
out ice, fights 
snow. 


Wales pac sine 
Ras 4 QUey, 
TcHicaco. iN wibia 

















CAR HEATING 


Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 9 PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
Park Place. 1738 Commercial 
BOSTON, Mass., 80 Boyl- Trust Bldg. 


ston St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 
ST. PAUL, Minn., 1523 1302 Hobart Bldg. 


Merchants Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MONTREAL, CANADA, 
318 Munsey Bldg. 65 Dalhousie St. 


For detailed description see Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 1925 Edition 


HAROLD A. HEGEMAN, 
First Vice-President, Treasurer 


F. ry ‘eae, J. M. PRATT, 
Secretary Vice-Pres. in charge of sales. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCE CO. 


Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HEGEMAN-CASTLE CORPORATION, Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Bell Register Fare Box 
Gartand Ventilators 


B. mJ jepmeen. Jr. 


Tool Steel Gears and Pinions 
Anglo-American Varnish Co., Var- 

nishes. Enamels, ete. 

on National Hand Holds 

Spring & Mfg. Co., fe Cowdrey Automotive Brake Testing 
Economy Electric Devices Co.'s achine 

Saving and inspection Meters. National | eed Devices, Company's 
Walter Tractor Snow-Plow Whistle ae, Gong Ringers and 
Dunham Hopper Door Devices Brake Hange 
Genesco Paint Oils Godward Gas Coneraters 














INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


“The Supreme Structural Wood 
of The World”’ 


ELIZABETH 
LOUISIANA 


THE BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
COLUMBUS, O. 


SIDE FRAMES 77> 
BOLSTERS description 
COUPLERS 

AND YOKES 





SALES OFFICES 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, LOUISVILLE 
AND COLUMBUS 

Foreign Agents: DAVIS & LLOYD, LONDON 
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Engine Brasses 





Meet the most exacting requirements 
of railroad service. Their use insures 
longer and better service from such 
parts—with a resulting increase in mo- 
tive power mileage between shoppings. 


National Bearing Metals Corp. 
St. Louis. U. S. A. 
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Stronger and built to last longer, | 

Owen Buckets get “A Mouthful at , [Ii 
Every Bite” and More Bites Per Day. a daw! 
THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6043 BREAKWATER AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 



















\FALLS HOLLOW 
. STAYBOLT.CO. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O, U.S.A. 






Hollow Iron Bars up to 14 ft. long—Solid to 18 ft., Hollow or solid 
Stays, plain, headed, or headed and threaded. 















NEELY NUT & BOLT COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Quality 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 


Also Bolts, Rivets, Rods, and Special Forgings 
The name NEELY on nuts is like Sterling on Silver 

















ELWELL- PARKER 
TRUCTORS 


Over 65 American Railroads Use Elwell-Parker Tructors 
Storage battery driven Lift, Baggage and Platform Trucks; Cranes 
and Tractors for Roundhouses, Shops, Stores, Freight and Passenger 
Terminals. Finest heat treated steels used. Earn Big Dividends. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Request Catalog 














UNION STEEL CASTING 
COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cast Steel Locomotive Cylinders, Carbon and Vana- 

dium Cast Steel Locomotive Frames, Wheel Centers, 

Crossheads and General Miscellaneous Castings for 
Locomotive and Car Work. 





MOND SEVENTY 


A very desirable alloy for many 
railroad applications 


2 toeen <S Write for complete details 
Century ‘* 
a. 


AMERICAN MOND NICKEL CO., Pittsburgh, 














Ashton High Grade 


Pop Valves—Steam Gauges 


the quality standard for over 40 
years. 
Exclusive features insuring great- 
est efficiency and durability. 


THE ASHTON VALVE CO. 
New York, Boston, Chicago and 
San Francisco 











For 


_._—Anti-Friction Car Supporting Means 
detailed 
description 


script THE WOODS 
LOCOMOTIVE 
CYCLOPEDIA SIDE AND CENTER BEARINGS 


Edwin S. Woods & Company 
Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO 







“siftttn 

















CREOSOTED 


Railroad Cross-ties; Switch-ties; Bridge Tim- 
bers; Construction Timbers; Mine Timbers; 
Lumber; Piling; Poles; Posts and other 
Forest Products 


J.-E Prettuman & Sons 


Wood Prevrervin Plant 
Charleston,” S.C. 


DUMP CARS 


Give complete 
ballast protection 


W6tersy 


WESTERN WHEELED SCRAPER CO. 


Builders of Air Dump Cars 


























When in need of a man, put your 
advertisement in the Classified Section 


of this publication 





10 HEATERS 


ALSO OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BAKER CAR HEATERSI 


Peter Smith Heater & Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





HALE & KILBURN 
CAR SEATS 


For Every Class of Service 
General Offices and Works: Philadelphia 
“ 


— - 











Staybolt Irons... 


Solid or Hollow Drilled Staybolts, Lewis En Bolt I Also 
Ryerson Railroad Shop Machinery. Com: -r stocks of steel for 
immediate shipment. rite for complete iefosuntion. 


Sasa. Senta Dect RY CPSOMN 


uffalo, Boston, Jersey City 
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PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 

BAD ORDER CARS REPAIRED OR REBUILT 

PLANTS—PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO DISTRICTS 
CAPACITY 25 CARS DAILY 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago St. —- 


STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. Stucki Company 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ELECTRO-MOTIVE Co. 
GAS -ELECTRIC 


MOTOR CARS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
POWER PLANTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














The Get-Together Department 
in this publication will help you 
sell or buy used equipment. 








RLAAAAAWMLMM MAN 


We 


ee eedeecdecccccccecccccccccccccddccdcaueauaaauaaaaauaaadaaaaauuuaadaauéaaaututiia Z Wt, 
. Z 

4 
Rolled Manganese Steel Rail | 
Z 


Effects great economy in main- ¥ 
tenance on all curvés + + for f 
congested traffic 

a Furnished in all Standard sections yy 


MANGANESE ‘STEEL RAIL COMPANY y 


Sales Offic ce ~ HILLBURN - NEw YORK 





STIOULTTLOOLD TL POLO LM A DLNYLOLVOOMEOLOS A St LL ZEEE SMMMMMITTL y 





THE “FAIR” 
RAIL ANTI - CREEPER 





CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Montreal London Paris Calcutta Sydney 











MALLEABLE IRON 
=) CASTINGS 


Annual Capacity 25,006 Tons 
FORT PITT MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Nichols Transfer Tables 
‘Turntable Tractors 


Geo. P. Nichols & Bro. Chicago 
2139 Fulton Street 














Golden Glow 
Headlights 


A complete line of electrical materials 
for railroads. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Iiome office and plant at 17h & Cam- 
bria Sts.. PHILADELPHIA; District 
offices at 111 No. Canal St., CHI- 
CAGO; 50 Church St., NEW YORK; 
and other principal cities. 




















F IG HT W ‘ORKS] [ 


- Rex 


aj 

















THE Q & C COMPANY 


90 West St., New York 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis 


Manufacturers of Track, Car and Engine Devices 











Union Spring & Manufacturing Co. 
Steel Castings, Coil Springs, Spring Plates, 


Elliptic Springs, Journal Box Lids, 
Kensington (All Steel) Journal Box 


WORES PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
New Kensington, Pa. 2001 Clark Building 




















BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM CO. 


—BRAKE BEAMS— 


AUXILIARY SUPPORTS FOR BRAKE 
BEAMS 


NEW YORK AND BUFFALO 













“Outlast the Factory~ 


An excelient imvestment for treight houses and 
platforms, engine houses, machine shops, etc. 
Write to-day for our booklet—Factory Floors 
THE JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Creosoters, Cross Ties and Timbers 

Kreolite Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 





Grooved Block 














“GIB” Lock Nuts 


Finger Fit—Either Side Up 
They Never Slip 


Ask for prices and samples 


Columbia Nut & Bolt Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Makers of Columbia Lock Nuts Since 1900 


detailed 
dcocsipttion 











CAR HEATING 
SYSTEMS 


Vapor—Steam—Hot Water 
Electric 


GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
Bush Terminal, 220 36th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ARNOLD 
ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


Specialists in the planning of 
railroad properties and their 
construction. 


565 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN 
Incorporated 
Engineers 
Railroad Shops and Termi- 
nals, Power Plants, Indus- 
trial Plants, Bus Operation 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 








BATTEY & KIPP 


INCORPORATED 
Engineers 
Complete Railroad Shops 
omotive Terminals 
Power Plants 
Industrial Properties 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


and 








E. H. FAILE & CO. 
Designers of 


Garages—Service Buildings 
—Terminals 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 








ROBERT W. HUNT 
COMPANY 


Engineers 
INSPECTION—TESTS 
CONSULTATION 
Inspection of Rails, 
Structures, Cars, Locomo- 
tives and All Railway 
Material 


Chemical, Cement and Physical 
Testing Laboratories 


New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Seattle, Londen, 
Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco. 








JOHN E. MUHLFELD 
Consulting 


and 
Advisory Engineer 
25 Broad Street, New York 














Ferguson 


~~ ENGINEERS ~~ 
design, build and equip complete 
industrial plants and commercial 
structures of all sizes and types. 

THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: Hanna Bidg. :: Phone: SU. 3620 
New York : Detroit : Birmingham : Tokio, Japan 











Second and 
June 9, 1928 land Get Togetiter Railroad 
Equipment . Equipment 


Help and Situation Wanted advertisements appearing in this Department are payable in advance at 5c. a word an insertion, and 5c. per word for 


eleven words in address. 
154” wide) an insertion. 


Minimum charge $1.00 an insertion. 


I Display Help and Situation Wanted advertisements $4.00 a column inch (1” deep by 
For Sale and other Classified Advertisements $4.00 a column inch (1” deep x 1%” wide). Any number of inches may be used. 


Copy should be in the New York Office of the Railway Age, 30 Church Street, by Saturday noon to insure insertion in the following week’s issue. 











POSITION OPEN 





POSITION WANTED 





F you are open to overtures for 

mew connection, and qualified 
for a salary between $2,500 and 
$25,000, your response to this an- 
nouncement is invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly or- 
ganize service, of recognized 
standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated 
confidentially for positions of the 
ealibre indicated. he procedure 
is individualized to each client’s 
personal uirements; your iden- 
tity co and present position 
protected. Established seventeen 
years. Send only name and ad- 
dress for details. R. W. Bixby, 
Inc., 102 Downtowns Building. 
Buffalo, New York. 











ANTED: Energetic graduate 

mechanical engineer with 
railroad, car and locomotive ex- 
perience and creative ability on 
engineering specialties. Excellent 
position with good future. Give 
full information. Address Box 
581, RAILWAY AGE, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, 











EXICO! American, 
nently located in 
in responsible positicn, un- 
excelled references, would like 
secure representation American 
railway requiring part-time serv- 
ices of live-wire with 25 years 
experience in Latin-American coun- 
tries, perfect knowledge language, 
people and terrain. Many years 
transportation experience. Ad- 
dress Box 583, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 


perma- 
’ Mexico 
City 


yours man recently completing 
special apprentice course with 
one of leading locomotive builders 
desires position in mechanical de- 
partment of railroad or with rail- 
way supply company. Willing to 
travel. Address Box 584, Railway 
Age. 30 Chuch Street, New York, 


USED EQUIPMENT 


An advertisement in this department will help 


you dispose of your used equipment. 








RAILS 


and RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 




















1000 


Priced to move quickly. 


Branches: St. Louis Pittsburgh 





! ! FOR SALE CHEAP ! ! 


100,000 Ib. STEEL ORE CARS 
(Max. Cap. 120,000 Ibs.) 


In first-class, second-hand condition. 


Photos and Specifications available. 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, Inc. 


Railway Equipment of all kinds. 
GENERAL OFFICES: Blue Island (Chicago), IIL 


Washington Dallas Los Angeles 


HYMAN-MICHAELS co. , 
~ Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago — 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Los Angeles 

EDUCATIONAL To Those Selling to 








gan for Free Special Bulletin 
and learn how to increase your 
knowledge of practical railroad 
work and fit yourself for promo- 
tion. The Railway Educational 
Bureau, Omaha, Nebr. 


Railroads and Large 
Industrial Interests 


A mature, responsible business 
man, having a wide acquaint- 
ance and entree among buying 
executives of large industries 





and railroads, desires to repre- 





If you are looking 
for a position or in 
need of a man, put 


your advertisement 
in the Classified 
Section. 


sent a Railroad Supply Com- 
pany that is geared to handle 
accounts of this size and na- 
ture. Representation will be 
confined to East and Mid-West 
—particularly Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York, Louis- 
ville, and Cincinnati. No pre- 
vious railway supply experience, 
but proved sales ability and 
seasoned common sense. Can 
finance self. Reference, Rail- 
way Executives, Chicago. Ad- 
dress Box 544 Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York City. 
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BUYERS INDEX 





For location of advertisements of manufacturers listed in the Buyers 
Index, see Alphabetical Index on the last page next to cover 







































































Machines. 
Ryerson & Sons, Jos. 
| Bending Machines, maa & 
Power. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Bending Machines, Hydraulic | 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Billets, Steel. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Blocks, Creosoted. 


(See Shapes, Structural). 
Arch, Locomotive Brick. 
American Arch Co. 
Arresters, Lightning. ae 
Electric Service Supplies 


Co. 
P. & M. Company, The. 
Ash ‘Conveyors. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Auxiliary Locomotives. 
Bethlehem Steel Co, 


Axles, Car and Locomotive. : 
American Locomotive Co. Century Wood Preserving | 


, aon a Wil ents Co. 
— Locomotive Works, International Creosoting & | 


e. 
: : Construction Co. 
} - Steel Co. 
concn age , Co | Jennison-Wright Co. 


Illinois Steel Co | Michigan Wood Preserving 


Lima Locomotive Works. | Co. 
National Railway Appli- | New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 


ance Co | 
. | Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Stand: rd Steel Works Co. | Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 


Axles, Mine Car. ing Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.| Blooms, Steel. 


Babbit Metal. Carnegie Steel Co. : 
National Bearing Metals; Blower Fittings, Automatic 


Corp. Smokebox. 
Barges, Steel. Barco Mfg. Co. 
American Bridge Co. | Blow Off Line Joints, Round- 


Bars, Concrete Reinforcing. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois: Steel Co. 


Boiler Checks. 
Prime Mfg. Co., The. 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T | Boilers, Locomotive, 
Scullin Steel Co. | American Locomotive Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Bars, Iron and Steel. Lima Locomotive Works. 
Carnegie Steel Co. Boilers, Scale Proof. 
Ewald Iron Co. Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co, | Lima Locomotive Works. 
| 


American Mond Nickel Co.| Illinois Steel Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 

Bolt & Nut Machinery. 
Niles-Bement- Pond eo 

Bolts and Nuts. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buffalo Bolt Co. 
Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 
Graham Bolt & Nut Co. 
Neely Nut & Bolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Batteries, Electric Storage. 

Safety Car Heating &| 
Lighting Co. 

Battery Chargers. 

Fansteel ig ay Co., Inc. 
Lundy Co., A. 

Battery AB Floating. 
Fansteel Products Co., Inc. 
Lundy Co., E. A. 

Bearings, Axle. 

Woolery Machine Co. 

Bearings, Axle Generator. 

S F Industries, Inc. Bolts, Patch. 

Bearings, Ball. Falls ~y 4’ Staybolt - 

S K F Industries, Inc. Ryerson & Son, Jos. 

Bearings, Ball Thrust. Bolts, Track. 

S K F Industries, Inc. Illinois Steel Co. 


Bearings, Center. Books. 
Chicago Railway Equip- Simmons-Boardman Pub. 
ment Co, Co. 
Miner, W. H. Boosters, Locomotive. | 


Pressed Steel Car Co. Franklin Ry. Supply Co, 

Stucki Co., A. Inc. 

Symington Co., The. Boring & Drilling Machines, 

Woods & Co., Elwin S. Horizontal. 
Bearings, Journal. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Magnus Co., Inc. Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 





Corp Vertical. 


Accumulators, Hydraulic. ) Miner, W, H. : | Brake Beam Safety Guards. | Buzzer Systems. | Carts, Dump. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. ae ag ar Truck Co. | Chicago nw sen | —— Service Supplies} —" Wheeled Scraper 
Air Brake. tucki, ©O., 4 : ment Co. oO. 0. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Woods & Co., Edwin S. | Brake Beams. j | Cable Accessories, Electrical.) Castings, Brass and Bronze. 
Co. Bearings, Thrust. American Steel Foundries.| Electric Service Supplies) Magnus Co., Inc. 
Air Reservoir Joints— (See| Timken Roller Bearing Co., Buffalo Brake Beam Co. | Co. | National Bearing Metals 
Joints, Air Reservoir). . jon 7 —e on Equip~- | Cables, Electric. =: da Corp. 
on ints, | Benders, Rail. t t & . 
Oe ee ee & C Con The Mt. Vernon Car Mig. Ca| “Gibie Con Vue © Castings, Grey Irom. Co, 
Angles, Channels and Tees—| Bending and Straightening | ee Railway Appli-| QOkonite Co., The. | Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


house—(See Joints, Etc.) 


Illinois Steel Co. Boilers, Water Tube. 
National Railway Appli-| Babcock & Wilcox. 
ance Co. | Bolsters .Steel. 
Scullin Steel Co, | American Steel Foundries. 
Bars, Nickel. | Buckeye Steel Castings Co. | 


| Cableways—(See Tramways).| Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
| Car Floats. Ramapo Ajax Corp. 
s d American Brown Boveri] Castings, Gun Iron. 
| Bsic Broke Beam Co | Electric Corp. | Hunt:Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Chicago Railway Equip-|Car Lighting Equipment—! Castings, Iron and Steel. 
(See Lighting, Car; Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Brake Beams—Supports. 





sae inlet - c a Contin s, Metestte Iron. e 
| arlines, uckeye Stee astings Co. 
Hunt- Spiller Mig. Corp. Hutchins Car Roofing Co.| Chicago Railway Equip- 
Brake Forging, Pins, Levers,} Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. ment Co. 

Etc Pressed Steel Car Co. Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 


American Steel Foundries. | Car Material, Wood. Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.| Industrial Lumber Co. P. & M. Co., The. 
| National. Railway Appli-| Car Movers. _| Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
“ ance Co. | National Railway Appli-| Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Brake Heads. ee ance Co. Symington Co., The. 
American Steel Foundries.|Car Parts and a Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Chicago Railway Equip-| Pressed Steel Car Co The. 
ment Co. Car Parts, Freight. Castings, Nickel. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. Pressed Steel Car Co. | International Nickel Co. 
Brake Jaws. Car Repairs. | Castings, Steel. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. | oceaea Steel Car Co. American Locomotive Co. 
National Railway Appli-|Cars, Ballast American Steel Foundries. 
ance Co. Bethlehem Steel Co. Bethlehem Steel Co. 
| Brake Shoes. ” Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
American Steel Foundries. Pressed Steel Car Co. Edgewater Steel Co. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co.}| _—_— Wheeled Scraper) McConway & Torley Co. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
Co. | Ca ars, ‘Caheses, Coal & Stock Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.} Mt. Vernon Car Mig. Co.; Scullin Steel Co. 
Brakes, Air. Cars, Convertible. Standard Steel Works Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake| Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.; Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 








o. 'Cars, Dump. 
Brakes, Clasp. _ | Bethlehem Steel Co. Castings, Steel Locomotive. 
American Steel Foundries. Differential Steel Car Co. Pratt & Letchworth Co. 


Brakes, Electric. | Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. Scullin Steel Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake} Pressed Steel Car Co. | Union Steel Casting Co. 
— Wheeled Scraper! Cossings, Steel Vanadium. 

| | Pratt & Letchworth Co. 

| Cars, ‘Fiat, Narrow Gauge. {| Union Steel Casting Co. 

Western Wheeled Scraper| Cement, High Temperature. 

|  Johns-Manville Corp. 

| 





0. 

Brakes, Hand. 

| Miner, W. H. 

| Brick, Locomotive Arch. 
American Arch Co., Inc. 

Bridge and Crossing Plank, | 

Creosoted. 

Coemey Wood Preserving 





Co. 
Cm. Freig ht. Center Plate—(See Bearings, 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Center). 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.) Centering Machines. 


| Pressed Steel Car Co. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving | Cars, Freight (New and Re-! Chemists. 
Co. paired. | Hunt Co., Robert W. 
New England Wood Pre- peboael Steel Car Co. | Chucks, Lathe. 
serving Co. |Cars, Gasoline-Electric, | Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 


Ohio Wood Preserving Co. Electro-Motive Co. 
| Pittsburgh Wood Preserv-| Cars, Industrial. 
| ing Co. Bethlehem Steel Co. Eléctric Corp. 
Bridge Builders. Pressed Steel Car Co. Clamps, Flanging. 
American Bridge Co. Western Wheeled Scraper} Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Arnold Engineering Co., Co. Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
The. Cars, Inspection. | Clamps, Guard Rail. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Woolery Machine Co. | Q & C Co., The. 
Buckets, Clam Shell. Cars, Motor. Clamps, Hose. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. Woolery Machine Co. | Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Owen Bucket Co., The. | Cars, Ore. 
Buckets, Excavating. Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Owen Bucket Co., The. /|Cars, Passenger. 
Buckets, Grab. Electro-Motive Co. 
American Bridge Co. Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp.| Cars, Power Units. 
Buckets, Orange Peel. Electro-Motive Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp.| Cars, Quarry 
Buckets, Rehandling. Western "Wheeled Scraper 
Owen Bucket Co., The. Co. 


| Circuit Breakers. ‘ 
| American Brown Boveri 


Inc. 
| aw Air Brake 


Ciamee, Pipe 
— 7. Supply Co., 


Cleaners, Flue. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Coach and Coach Yard Steam 
Joints — (See Joints, 











Bearings, Journal Box. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


S K F Industries, Inc. 


National Bearing Meta Boring & Drilling Machines, 
| Boring & Turning Mills, 
>| 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Vertical. | 
The. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. | 
Bearings, qomsnet Roller. Boring Machines, Car Wheel. | 
SK ndustries, Inc. |  Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 














Bearings, Roller. Boring Machines, Cylinder. | 
S K F Industries, Inc. |  Niles-Bement-Pond Co. | 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Boring Machines, Rod Bor- | 

The. ing, Duplex. 

Bearings, meer pies. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Q & C Co., The. Boring Machines, Tire. | 

Bearings, Side’ Niles-Bement-Pond Co. | 
American Steel Foundries. | Braces, Rail. 

—_ Railway Equip- Fort Pitt Malleable Iron | 


men oO. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron | Q & C Co., The. 
Co. | Ramapo Ajax Corp. 





Buffers, Friction. Cars, Rebuilt and Repaired. Etc.). 
Miner, W. H. Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.) Coaches, Motor. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Pressed Steel Car Co. | White Company, The. 
Co. Cars, Rebuilt, Repaired and) Coaches, Second-Hand. 
Buffers, Radial. | Second Hand. Hyman-Michaels Co, 
Franklin Ry. Supply Co.,}) W an Wheeled Scraper Coal, Ore and Ash Handling 
ne. Machines. 
Building Materials. Cars, ‘Dohteesetes. | Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Buildings, Iron, Steel and| Pressed Steel Car Co. | Coaling Stations. 
Steel Concrete. Cars, Second-Hand. American Bridge Co. 
American Bridge Co. | Pressed Steel Car Co. Cocks, Angle. 


Arnold Engineering Co.,| Cars, Section. het ap eee Air Brake 
e. Woolery Machine Co. 
Faile & Co.. E. H. Cars, Self-Propelled Passen-| aa "Cylinder. 
United Engineers & Con-| ger | Prime Mfg. Co., The. 
structors, Inc. Electro-Motive Co. Cocks, Gau 

Buildings, Portable Steel. |Cars, Spreader. | Prime Mic, Co., The. 
Truscon Steel Co. | Jordan Co., O. F. | Columns, Water. 

Buildings, Steel. Ww _— Wheeled Scraper! Prime Mfg. Co., The. 
American Bridge Co. | Combination Crane Pile Driv- 


Bulldozers. | Cars, "Pank. ers. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Bethlehem Steel Co. |. Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. Pressed Steel Car Co. ! 5 
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Compressors, Air. 
American Brown 

Electric Corp. 
Concrete Reinforcement. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Conduits, Metallic Flexible. 
Barco Mig. Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Inc. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Inc. 
Conduits, Underground. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Connections. 
Prime Mfg. Co., The. 


Connectors, Automatic T. P. 
—(See Train Pipe Con- 
nectors, Automatic). 


Connectors, Electrical. 


Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
Contraction Joint. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Controllers, Electrical. 
American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corp. 


Conveying Machinery. 
American Bridge Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Conveyor, Ash — (See Coal 
Ore and Ash Handling 
Mach.). 

Coupler Pockets—(See Draft 
Yokes). 

Couplers. 

American Steel Foundries. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
— Ry. Supply Co., 


. & Torley Co. 
ayer Air Brake 


Couplings, 
a 4 Bite Malleable Iron 


Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 


Vapor Car Heating Co.. 
Inc. ‘ 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Cc 


0. 
Covering, Seat, Rattan. 
(See Rattan.) 

Cranes, Ballast Cleaning. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

Cranes, Barge. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Cranes, Diesel. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Cranes, Electric Traveling 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Cranes, Gantry. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Cranes, Gasoline 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co 
Cranes, Hand Power. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Cranes, Jib. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Cranes Locomotive. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Cranes, Pillar 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Cranes, Portable. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Cranes, Tractor. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Cranes, Tractor Crawling. 

Iadustrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Cranes, Transfer. 

Industrial +s Corp. 
Cranes, Wall & 
Niles-Bement- Pond Co. 
Cranes, Wharf. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp, 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

Cranes, Wrecking. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Crank Pins — (See ns, 

Crank). 

Creosote. 

eee Wood Preserving 


International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 

x meg Co. 
ichigan Wood Preservirg 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 


Boveri 


Cross-Arms. 
American Bridge Co.. 
Crossheads and Shoes. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
The. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Crossings—(See Frogs and 
Crossings). 
Cross-Ties. . 
Century Wood Preserving 


oO. 
Industrial Lumber Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
~~ Wood Preserv- 
ing 
Ruslan & Sons, J. F. 
Cross Ties, Creosoted. 
Century Wood Preserving 


o. 
International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. ; 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
en Wood Preserv- 


Cans, il & Grease. 
Prime Mfg. Co., The. 

Curb Bars. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Curtains & Fixtures, Car 
Window. 

— Lock Washer Co., 
Cutters, Flue. 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Cutting & Welding Appa- 

Tatus. 
Oxweld Railroad Service 


an Railway. 

— Boardman Pub. 

Cylinders, Cast Steel Loco- 
motive. 

Union Steel Casting Co. 


The 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Ditchers. 
Jordan Co, O. F. 
Ditching Machinery. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Jordan ‘Co, O. F. 
Door Fixtures — (See Fix- 
tures, Car Door). 
Door, Locomotive, Fire-Box. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Inc. 
Doors, Car. 
Camel Sales Co. 
Chicago Railway 
ment Co. 
Miner, W. H. 
National Railway 
ance ‘ 
Draft Arms. 
American Steel 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Symington Co., The. 








Equip- 


Appli- 


Foundries. 


Draft Gears. 
American Stee] Foundries. 
Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
Co. 
Miner, W. H. 
Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear Co. 
Draft Gear Attachments. 
Symington Co., e 
Draft Yokes. 


American Steel Foundries 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Keyoke Railway Equipment 


Co. 
Miner, W. H. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mig. Co. 


Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Symington Co., The. 
Drawbar Centering Device 
Miner, W. H. 
Draw-bars, Unit Safety. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
0., Inc. 
Dredging Machinery 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
os Machines, Gang. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Drilling Machines, Heavy 
Duty. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Drilling Machines, Rail. 
Viles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Drilling ~~ eee Upright 


Drilling Machines, Vertical. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Driving Boxes (Extended 
Mai 


ain). 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Inc, 


Drop Door Mechanism. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 


Dynamos — (See Generators 
Electric, Economizers, 
Fuel) 


Edge Protector. 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Electrical Supplies. 
American Brown 
Electric Corp. 
Electric Service 

Co. 


Electrification, Railroad. 
American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corp. 
Battey & Kipp 
United fietiecs & Con- 
structors, Inc. 


Boveri 


Supplies 


Elevators, Grain. 
American Brown 
Electric Corp. 


Enamels. 
National Railway 
ance Co. 
Ends, Steel. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 
Union Metal Products Co. 


Engineers and Contractors 
battey & Kipp. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 
Ferguson Co., H. K. 
Hunt Co., Robert W. 
Muhlfeld, John E. 
United ‘Engineers & Con. 
structors, Inc. 
Engineers, Constructicn. 
Arnold Engineering Co.. 


Boveri 


Appli- 


The. 
Battey & Kipp. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 


Faile & Co., E. H 
Ferguson Co., H. K. 
McClellan & Junkersfeld, 


Inc. 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Engineers, Consulting, Civil, 
Elec., Hydraulic, Mech., 


Val. 
Arnold Bngfneering Co., 
The 
Battey & Kipp. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 
Faile & Co. H. 
Ferguson Co., H. K. 
Hunt Co., Robert W, 
Muhlfeld "John E. 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Engineers, Contracting. 
Battey & Kipp. 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Engineers, Inspecting. 
Hunt Co., Robert W. 
Muhlfield, John E 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Engineers, Valuation. 
nited Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Engines, Gasoline. 
Woolery Machine Co. 
Engines, Hoisting. 
industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Engines, Motor Car. 
Woolery Machine Co. 
Excavators. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Expanders, Tube. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Fare Boxes and Registers. 
— Service Supplies 
0. 


Fasteners, Car Door. 

Arnold Engineering Co., 
The. 

Camel Sales Co. 

Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 





Ferro Chromiun. 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 


ica. 
Ferro Molybdenum 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Ferro Silicon. 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica. 
Ferro Tungsten. 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Ferro Vanadium. 
Vanadium Corp. of America 
Fireboxes. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
fire Extinguishers. 
— Air Brake 


oO. 
Fire Fighting & Protection 
uipment. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
fittings, Air Brake. 
oe Air Brake 
Fittings, Cast Iron. 
Crane Company. 
Fittings, Malleable. 
Crane Company. 
Fittings, Steam. 
Vapor Car Heating 
Inc. 
fixtures, Car Door. 
Camel Sales Co. 
Chicago Railway 
ment Co, 
Mirer, W. H. 
Flanged Fittings. 
Crane Company. 
Flangers, Snow. 
The. 


Co., 
Floodlights. 
Electric 
Co. 
Pyle-National Co. 
Floor Slabs, Concrete. 
American Cement Tile Mfg 
0. 
Flooring. 
ae Wood Preserving 


Co., 


Equip- 


Service Supplies 


° 
Industrial Lumber Co. 
Jennison Wright 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
— Wood Preserving 


oO. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 
Flooring, Composition. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Flooring, Wood. 
Century Wood Preserving 


Co. 
Industrial Lumber Co. 
7 Wood Preserving 


°. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 


ing Co. 
Flue Cleaners—(See Clean- 
ers, Flue). 
Flue Cutters—-(See Cutters, 


lue. ) 
Flue Shop uipment. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Flues, Boiler — (See Tubes 
Boiler). 
Forges, —w Heating. 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 
Forgings. 
American Bridge Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 


Illinois Steel Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 


Neely Nut & Bolt Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Frames, Locomotive. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
Frames, Truck. 
American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 
Franklin Railway upply 
Co., Ine. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 








Frames, Vanadium. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Pratt & Letchworth Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 

Frogs and Crossings. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ramapo Ajax Corp. 

Fulcrums, Brake Beam. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Chicago Railway Equip- 

ment Co. 

Furnaces, Rivet Heating — 

(See Forges, Rivet Heat- 


ing). 
Gage ‘lesters—(See Testers, 
Gage). 
Gages, Steam. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Gages, Water Press. Record- 


ing. 
Ashton Valve Co. 
Gear Blanks, Rolled Steel. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Gears and Pinions. 


American Steel Foundries. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 
Gears, Valve — (See Valve 
Gears). 
Generators, Car Lighting. 
Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. 


Generators, Electric. 


American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corp. 
—— Service Supplies 


Pyle. ‘National Co. 

Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. 
Graders, Elevating. 

Wesiern Wheeled Scraper 


Co. 
Grapples, Wood. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Grate Bars. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Grate Shakers, Automatic. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Inc. 
Grease Forming Machine. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Inc 
Guard Rail, ‘One Piece. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Rama »~ Ajax Corp. 
wr oy | oe Foot Guard. 
C Co., The 


Osea Switch Point. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Guards, Cattle. 
American Bridge Co. 
Guards, Dust. 
Symington, Co., The. 
Guards, Incandescent Lam 
Electric Service Supplies 


o. 
Hair Felt. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 
Hammers, Drop. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Hammers, Pneumatic Forging 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Hammers, Steam. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Hammers, Steam Forging. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Hand Brakes—(See Brakes, 
Hand). 

Banger, Ball Bearing. 

S Industries, Inc. 
Hangers, Bottom Rod, Safety 
Chicago Railway Equip- 

ment Co. 

Han ers, Car Door — (See 
ixtures, Car Door). 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 
Headlights, Electric. 
Electric Service Supplies 

Co. 
Pyle-National Co. 
Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. 


Headlight Reflectors and 
Cases. 
—— Service Supplies 


0. 

Pyle-National Co. 

Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. 

Headlight Repair Parts, Elec- 
trical. 

Electric Service Supplies 

0. 

Pyle-National Co. 

Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. 

Heaters, Electric. 

Gold Car Htz. & Ltg. Co. 

Heaters, Feed Water. 

Superheater Co., The. 

Heaters, Feed Water, Loco- 
motive. 

Superheater Co., The. 














ing Co. 


mi» t , Joseph T. 


Co. 
Miner, W. H. 
Fencing Wire—(See Wire 
Fence). 
Ferro Alloys. 
Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica. 


Symington Co., The. 
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Heaters, Feed Water Station- 


ary. 
Smith Heater & Mig. Co., 
Peter. 

Heating Equipment, Car. | 
Gold Car Heating & Light-| 
ing Co. 
Safety Car &| 

Lighting Co. 

Smith Heater & Mig. Co., 
Peter. 
Vapor Car 
Inc. 
Heating Systems, Car (Elec- 
tric and Steam). e 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 


Heating 


Heating Co., 


Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. ' 
Smith Heater & Mig. Co.. 
Peter. ; 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 


Inc. 
Heating and Ventilating Ap- 


paratus. 

Gold Car Htg. & i.tg. Co. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co : : 
Smith Heater & Mfg. Co., 
Peter. : 
Vapor Car Heating Co.. 

Inc. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
American Bridge Co 


{ndustrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Hoists, Chain. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T 


Hoists, Electric. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Hoists, Hand. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Moists, Second-Hand. 
Hyman-Michaels Co 

Hose, Air, Steam, Etc. 
Westinghouse Air Brake 

Co. 

Hose, Tender. 

Prime Mig. Co., The. 

Hydraulic Machinery. — 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co, 

Ice Cutters. 

Jordan Co., O. F. 

Ingots. 
Carnegie Steel Co 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co 

Injectors, Exhaust Steam. 

uperheater Co., The. 

Inspection of Material arid 

Equipment — (See Engi- 
neers, Inspection). 


Insulation, Car. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
National Railway Appli- 

ance Co. 

Insulation, Electrical. 
Electric Service Supplies 


Co. 
Johns- Manville Ce 
Insulation, Exhaust & "Heater 
Pipe. 
Johns-Manville Corp 
Ingulation, Heat. 
Johns-Manville Corp 
iner, W. H. 
Iron Chain. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt 
Iron Charcoal. 
Ewald Iron Co 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Iron, Hollow Staybolt. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Iron, Hollow Staybolt Bars. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ir 


Co. 








on, Pig. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Iron, Refined. 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Iron Staybolt—See also Stay- 
Its). 
Co 


Bethlehem Steel 
Ewald Iron Co. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T 
Jacks, Smoke. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Joints, Air Reservoir. 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply. 
Co., Ine. 
Joints, Blow Of Line 
(Roundhouse). 
Barco Mfg. Co. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
ne. 
and Coach| 
Yard Steam. | 
Barco Mfg. 





Franklin Railway Supply ; Locomotives, 


o., Inc. 
Joints, Flexible. 
Vapor Car 

Inc. 

Joints, Flexible a 
Barco Mig. 

—- Railway Supply 
Co., 

Joints, Rail, 
American Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Q & C Co., The. 


Joints, Steam, Air and Liquid 


Barco Mfg. Co 


Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Inc. 
Joints, Swing. 
arco Mfg. Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co.. 
Inc. 


Journal Boxes and Lids. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Hunt-Spiller Mig. Corp. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Symington Co., The. 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 

Keys, Brake Shoe. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 


Knuckles, _ ency. 
Q & C Co, The 


Laboratories, Testing. 
Hunt Co., Robert W 
Lagging, Locomotive. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
Electric Service 
Co. 
Lath, Metal. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Lathes, Axle. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Lathes, Car Wheel. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Lathes, Driving Wheel. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Lathes, Engine. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Tie. 
Lathes, Extension & Gap. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Lathes, | mmemned Truing. 
iles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Lead, White. 
National Lead Co. 


Lighting “Equipment Car. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 

Safety Car Heating & 
Lightin 
— Fixtures and Sys 
Electric Service Supplies 
Pyle-National Co. 
Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. 

Line Material. 

Electric Service Supplies 


0. 
Lock Nuts (See Nut Locks). 
Locomotive Frame Drilling 
Machines. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Locomotive Repair Parts. 


American Locomotive Co. 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks., 
The. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 
National Railway 
ance Co, 
Locomotives, Contractors’. 
American Locomotive Co. 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Lima Locomotive Works. 


Locomotives, Diesel. 
American Brown 
Electric Corp. 
Locomotives, Electric. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Locomotives, Gas-Electric. 

Electro-Motive Co. 
Locomotives, Gasoline. 

Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Locomotives Geared, 

Lima Locomotive Works, 


Boveri 


Inc. 
Locomotives, Industrial. 
American Locomotive 


Inc. 
Locomotives, Mine. 


American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 


Lima Locomotive Works. 


Heating Co., 


Foundries. 


Co. 


Supplies 


Appli- 


Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Lima Locomotive Works, 





Oil 
Electric Driven. 


American Locomotive Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Locomotives, Rebuilt. 
American Locomotive 
Locomotives, Second-Hand. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Locomotives, Steam. 
American Locomotive 


Inc. 
Lubricators, Driving Box. 
Franklin 
Co., Inc. 
Lubricators, Piston Rods. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Lumber. 
Industrial Lumber Co. 
Lumber, Asbestos. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Lumber, Creosoted. 


aa ed Wood Preserving 


oO. 
International Creosoting & 


Construction Co. 
Jennison-Wright Co. 


— Wood Preserving 
o. 
New England Wood Pre- 


serving Co. 


Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 


J. F. 


ing Co. 
Prettyman & Sons, 
Magnets, Lifting. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus} 


—(See Heating and Vent. 


App.). ; 
rg Snow, Electric. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Metal Tile & 


Domes. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Milling Machines, Horizon- 


tal Plain. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Milling Machines, Plain and 
iversal. 


Univ 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph f 
Milling Machines, Slab 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Milling Machines, Vertical. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Molybdenum Metal. 

Vanadium Corp. of America 
Nipples, Air Hose. 

Prime Mfg. Co., The. 
Nozzles, Exhaust. 


Franklin Railway Supply 
0. 
Nuts—(See Bolts and Nuts). 


Nut Locks. 


Columbia Nut & Bolt Co. 


Graham Bolt & Nut Co. 
Grip Nut Co., The. 


National- Lock Washer Co., 


The. 

National Railway 

ance Co. 

Nuts, Tank Hose. 
Prime Mfg. Co., The. 

Oil Cups. 

Crane Company. 

Electric Locomotives. 
American Locomotive Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Oil, Linseed. 

National Lead Co. 

Oil atin Steam Chest. 
Frank 

Co., Inc. 

Packing, Air Pump. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Pilot Packing Co. 

Packing, Cab Cock. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Posting. Cyli: 


Het 1t-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Packing, Locomotive. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Packing, Metallic. 
Paxton-Mitchell Co. 
Packing, Semi-Metallic. 
Pilot eee Co. 
Packing, Shee 
Tohne:- Manville Corp. 
Packing, Soft. 
Crane Company. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Pilot Packing Co. 
Packing, Throttle. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Paint, Metal Protective. 
National Lead Company. 
National Railway 
ance Co. 


Engine 


Co. 


Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Lima Locomotive Works, 


Railway Supply 


Plates, Boiler, Firebox—(See, 
Plates, 


Appili- 


Railway Supply 


nder & Valve 


Appli- 





Paints. 
National Lead Company. 
Nationai Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 
Pile Drivers. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 


Piling. 
Prettyman & Sons, 
Piling, Creosoted. 


J. F. 


International Creosoting & | 


Construction Co. 
Jennison-Wright Co. 


Piling, Creosoted Wood. 


Century Wood Preserving | 


Co. 


International Creosoting & | 


Construction Co. 
Jennison-Wright Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving | 


Co. 
New England Wocd Pre-| 


serving Co. 
Ohio Wooa Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 

Piling, Sheet Steel. 
American Bridge Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Pilot Beams, Cast Steel. 


Scullin Steel Co. 
Pins, Center. 
Miner, W. H. 


Pins, Crank. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive W orks. 
Miner, W. H 
Pipe Coverings. 
alg or Corp. 
nion Asbestos & Rubber 


Co. 
Pipe Fittings—(See Fittings, 
i 
Pipe, M. Culvert. 
Sheet 


etal, 
American 
Plate Co. 


& Tin 


Planers. 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Planers, Rotary. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


Steel Firebox). 
Center—(See Bear- 


ings, Center). 


Plates, Iron and Steel. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Plates, Monel Metal. 

International Nickel Co. 
Plates, Nickel. 

American Mond Nickel Co. 
Plates, Tie. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Scullin Steel Co. 
Plows, Railroad and Grading. 

= Wheeled Scraper 


Plows, Snow. 
American Locomotive Co. 
ordan Co., F. 


National Railway Appli- 
ance Co, 
Q & C Co., The. 


Plugs, Oil & Grease Cup. 


Prime Mfg. Co., The. 
Plugs, Washout. 
Prime Mfg. Co., The. 


Plush, Mohair. 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
oO. 
Poles. 
Prettyman & Sons, J. F. 
Poles, Creosoted 
Century Wood Preserving 


0. 

International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 

— Wood Preserving 


0. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pilot Packing Co. 
Pittsburgh ood Preserv- 
ing Co. 
Posts, Steel Fence. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Powder, Blasting—(See Ex- 
Po ed Coal ae 
Muhlfeld, John E. 
Power Plants. 
Muhlfeld, Tbe E. 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Preservatives, Wood. 
= Wood Preserving 
o. 


| Presses, 





Jennison-Wright Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 
Bushing. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Presses, Forging 
Niles- hemes. Soo nd Co. 


| Presses, Hydraulic. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Presses, Wheel. 

Niles-Bemert-Pond Co. 
Pulverizers, Coal—(See Crush- 


ers, 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 
chines. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Pyrometers, Superheated 
Steam. 


Superheater Co., The. 
Quartering Machine. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Rail Anchors. 

P. & M. Company, The. 
Rail-Bonds. 


Electric Service Supplies 
Co. 
Rail air Braces, 
Rail, _— 
Manganese Steel Rail Co 


Rail Reclamation Equipment. 
Ryerson &.Son, Joseph T. 
Railroad Shops. 
Arnold Engineering Co.. 
e. 
United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc. 
Railroad Structures — (See 
Engineers and Contrac- 
tors; also Buildings). 
Splice Plates — (See 
Joints, Rail). 
Rails. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Hyman- Michaels 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Rails, Industrial. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Rails, Relaying. 
Hyman-Michaels Co. 
Rattan. 
Hale-Kilburn Co. 
Rectifiers for Signal Works. 


Rail 


Co. 
Co. 


Fansteel Products Co., Inc. 
Lundy Co., E. A. 
Reducing Valves. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Inc. 
Reels, Hose. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 
Reflectors, Headlight. 
Electric Service Supplies 


Co. 
Pyle- National Co. 
Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. 
Repair Parts. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Replacers, Car. 


National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Reverse Gears, Power. 


Barco Mfg. Co. 


Franklin Railway Supply 

. “Co. - Ene. 

Riveting Machines, Portable 
—(See also Hammers, 
Pneumatic). 

Rivets. 


Neely Nut & Bolt Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


ods. 

Neely Nut & Bolt Co. 
Rods, Monel Metal Nickel. 
International Nickel Co. 

Rods, Nickel. 
American Mond Nickel Co. 
Roller Bearings—(See Bear- 
ings, Roller). 
Rolls, .Bending & Straight- 


ening. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Roof Slabs, Concrete. 
American Cement Tile Mfg. 


oO. 

Roofing, Asbestos. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 
Roofing, Buildings. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 
Roofing, Car. 

Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 


5 
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Roofing, Corrugated. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Roofing, Tile, Cement. 
American Cement Tile Mfg 
Co. 


Roofing, Wood. 
Industrial Lumber Co. 
Rope, Wire—(See Wire Rope) 
Rotary Converters. 

American Brown 
Electric Corp. 
Saddles, Running Board 
Miner, W 
Sash, Steel. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Saws, High Speed Friction 
Ryerson & Son Joseph 1 
Saws, Portable, Rail 
wy Brownhoist Corp 
Q & C Co.. The 
Scrapers. Wheeled and Drag 
Hale-Kilburn Co 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
° 
Seats, Car 
Hale-Kilburn Co. 
Shafting 
Pallee Hollow Staybolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph , 
Shapers. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Ryerson & Son. Joseph T 
Shapes, Pressed Steel. 
Bressed Steel Car Co. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Shapes, Structural. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Tilinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son. Joseph T. 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Sheds, Train. 
American Bridge Co. 
Arnold Engineering 


The. 
Sheets, Black and Galvanized 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T 
Sheets, Corrugated 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Sheets, eas and Plain 
[nland Steel C 
Sheets, Monel Metal Nickel. 
International Nickel Co. 
Sheets, Nickel. 
American Mond Nickel Co 
International Nickel Co. 
Sheets, Steel. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son. Joseph T 
Shops, Railroad—(See Build- 
ings, Iron, Steel and 
Steel Concrete). 
Shovels and Draglines. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Siding, Corrugated & Plain. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Signs, Destination. 
Electric Service 
Co 
Silico Manganese. 
Vanadium Corp. of 


Boveri 


Co.. 


Supplies 


Amer- 


ica. 
Slag, Blast, Furnace. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Slotting Machines. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
Solder. 
National 
Corp. 
Spikes. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Splice Bars, Angle. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Splice Bars, Rail. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Spreaders, Ballast. 
Jordan Co., O. F. 
Springs. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co. 


Bearing Metals 


Co. 








Staybokts, Hollow. 
Falls Hollow Stavbolt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
! Steam Chests. 


Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Ine. 
| Steel, Alloy. 


y 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., | 
The. | 
Steel, Electric Furnace. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
he. 


| Steel, Firebox. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Steel, Heat Treated. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Steel, Open Hearth. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
The. 
Steel Pressed Specialties. 
Hale-Kilburn Co. 
Steel, Structural. 
American Bridge Co. 
American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 


Scullin Steel Co. 

Truscon Steel Co, 
Steel, Tool. 

Illinois Steel Co. 


Ryerson & Son. Joseph T 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 


The. 
Step Joints. 
Q & C Co., The. 
Steps, Car—(See Car Steps, 
Safety). 


Stringers, Bridge. 
_ Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Century Wood Preserving 
Co. 





Co. 
New 
serving 
Ohio Wood —_— Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 
Stringers, Bridge, Creosoted. 
Comery Wood Preserving 


E naan Wood Pre- 


Michigan Wood Preserving 
Co. 


New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 

Superheaters. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Superheater Co., The. 

Supports, Bottom Rod. 


Switch and Switch P eee 
Bethlehem Steel C 

Ramapo Ajax Nes 
Union Switch & Signal Co 
Switch Boards. 


American Brown Boveri 


Locomotive Firebox Co. 
Tanks, Air, Gas and Oil. 





Pittsburgh Spring & Steel 
Cc 


o. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co 
Union Spring & Mfg. Co. 
Springs, Shop Equipment. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Springs, Vanadium Steel. 


National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. ’ | 
Pittsburgh Spring & Steel 
oO. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Stacks, Steel. 


American Bridge Co. 

Stands, Switch and Target. 
Cc Ce. Fae 

Staybolts. 

American Locomotive Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Ewald Iron Co. 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 


Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 





American Locomotive Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. Nichols & Bros., Geo. P. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. Transformers. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. American Brown Boveri 
Taste, Air, Gas, Oil and Electric Corp. 
ater. 


American Bridge Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


oO. 
Tanks, Water. 
American Locomotive Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox. 
Tape, Insulating. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


T 


T 





Ties, 


Ties, Wood. 


Ties, Zinc Treated. 


Timber. 


Timber, Creosoted. 


Industrial Lumber Co. Const. Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving | _. Prettyman & Sons, J. F. 
* Timber, ilway. 


Timber, 


Chicago Railway Equip- Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ment Co. ing Co. 
Tires, Steel. 


Tower Floodlights. 


Electric Corp. Track Skates. 
Switch Boards & Panels. Q & C Co., The. 
Johns-Manville Corp. Tractors. : 
Switches, a Boveri Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
wTBicctric Corp. | Tractors, Industrial 
os th : well- Parker ectric Co. 
—— Service Supplies Tractors, Turntable. 
Syshene, Lecemetive. Nichols & Bros., Geo. P. 


Transfer Tables. 


Traps, Steam. 


Truck Frames—(See Frames, 





Testers, Gage. 


Ashton Valve Co. 
Thermostats. 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Inc. 


Ties, Creosoted. 


American Bridge Co. 
Century Wood Preserving 

0. 
International Creosoting & 

Construction Co. 
Jennison-Wright Co. 
—— Wood Preserving 


0. 

New England Wood Pre- 

serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 

Steel. 
American Bridge Co. 


a. “ad Wood Preserving 
Michigan Wood Preserving 
Cc 


o. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving " 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 

Prettyman & Sons, J. F. 


Caeey Wood Preserving 


oO. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


Co. 
New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 


Industrial Lumber Co. 


International Creosoting & 


ae. and Wood Preserving 


International Creosoting & 
Construction Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving 


0. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 
ing Co. 


Railway, Creosoted. 

ner ae Wood Preserving 
oO. 

Michigan Wood Preserving 


oO. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 


Edgewater Steel Co. 
Railway Steel Spring 
Standard Steel Works 


Co. 
Co. 


Pyle-National Co. 


American Steel Foundries. 
| Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Franklin Railway Supply 


Co., Inc. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
National Railway Appli- 


| 
| ance Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Standard Car Truck Co. 


Trucks, Electric Storage Bat- 


tery. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Trucks, Industriai. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Trucks, Motor. 
White Company, The. 


Trucks, Trailer. 
Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., c. 


Tructors, Industrial. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
Tubes, Boiler. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Tubes, Boiler Charcoal Iron. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Tubes, Nickel. 

International Nickel Co. 
Tubes, Stay. 

Falls Hotiow Staybolt Co. 
Tubing, Seamless Steel. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 

The. 

Tungsten Metal. 

Vanadium Corp. of America. 
Turbines, Steam. 


American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corp. 

Turbo Generators. 

American Brown Boveri 


Electric Corp. 
Electric Service Supplies 


Co. 
Pyle-National Co. 
Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co. 

Turnbuckles. 
American Bridge Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 
Turntable Tractors. 
Nichols & Bros., 


Turntables. 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Nichols & Bros., Geo. 
Uncoupling Device. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co. 
Underflow Ducts, Fibre and 
Metal. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Underframes, Steel. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Upholstery, Car. 
2 . “he Mohair Plush 


Geo. P. 


0. 

Valve Gears, Locomotive. 

Pyle-National Co. 

Valves, Blown & Blow-Off. 

Crane Company. 

Valves, Brass. 
Crane Company. 

Valves, Cab. 

Crane Company. 

Valves, Drifting. 

Franklin Railway Supply 
Co., Inc. 

Pilot Packing Co. 

Valves, Globe Angle Disc, 
Gate and Check. 

Crane Company. 

Valves, Piston. 

—s Railway Supply 
Co., Inc. 





American Bridge Co. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp 


Crane Company. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

reads, Safety. 

Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 

reatment, Water—(See Wa- 
ter Softening and Puri- 
fying). 


vm, Pop, Safety and Re- 


Ashton Valve Co. 
Crane Company. 


Vapor Car Heating Co., 
Inc. 
Westinchouse a oe = Co. 
Valves, Pressure lating. 
Gold Car Htg. a tg. Co. 
Varnishes. 
National Railway Appli- 
ance Co. 
Ventilators. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ventilators, Car. 
Gold Car Htg. & Ltg. 


National Railway Sch 
ance Co. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., 


nc. 

Ventilators, Shop & Round- 
house. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 





Okonite Co., The. Sees 
'Tans, Staybolt. Trucks. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. Scullin Steel Co. 
Terminals, Railroad. Symington Co., The. 
United Engineers & Con- | Trucks, Car and Locomotive. 
structors, Inc. | American Locomotive Co. 





, Washers, Lock. 
National Lock Washer Co., 
The. 
| Waterproofing Materials. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Water Softening & Purifying 

Dearborn Chemical Co. 

| Wedges, Automatic, 

Franklin Railway 
Co., Inc. 


Wedges, Journal Box. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Symington Co., The. 

Weed Killer. 

& C Co., The. 

Welding Machines, Acetylene. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Welding Machines, Electric. 
National Railway Appli. 

ance Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Welding Machines, Flue. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Welding Materials. 

Oxweld Railroad Service 


Supply 


oO. 
Welding Process. 
— Railroad Service 
o. 

Welding and Cutting Appa- 
ratus—(See Cutting and 
Welding Apparatus). 

Welding Rods. 

Ryerson & Son, Joseph T. 

Wheel Centers, Driving. 

American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp. 
Scullin Steel Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 
Union Steel Casting Co. 
Wheels, Car and Locomotive. 
American Locomotive 
American Steel Foundries. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co, 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
Standard Steel Works Co. 


Wheels, Cast Iron, Chilled 
Tread. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 


Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Wheels, Hand & Motor Car. 

Woolery Machine Co. 
Wheels, Mine Car. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Edgewater Steel Co. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
Wheels, Steel and Steel Tired. 


American Locomotive Co. 
American Steel Foundries. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Edgewater Steel Co. 

Illinois Steel Co. 

Lima Locomotive Works. 

Railway Steel Spring Co. 

Standard Steel Works Co. 
Whistles. 

Ashton Valve Co. 
Whistles, Locomotive. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
Windows, Locomotive Cab, 
Clear Vision. 


Prime Mfg. Co., The. 
Wire. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & 
Cable. 
Okonite Co., The. 
Wire, Fence. 


American Mond Nickel Co. 
Wire, Insulated. 
Kerite Insulated Wire & 


Cable. 
Okonite Co., The 
Wire, Rail Bond—(See Rail 
Bonds). 


Wiring Appliances. 

Pyle-National Co. 

Wood, Creosoted. 

a “Sd Wood Preserving 
0. 

Jennison-Wright Co. 

Michigan Wood Preserving 


o. 

New England Wood Pre- 
serving Co. 

Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 

Pittsburgh Wood Preserv- 


ing Co. 
Wood Preservative — (See 
Preservative, Wood). 


Wrecking Cranes — (See 
Cranes, Wrecking). 

















Washers. 
Ryerson & Son, Jos. T. 
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